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THIv  annual  message  of  ihf  I’resicUnt  of  tho  rnilecl  Slates  to 
Congress  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  carefnllv  ])re- 
l)ared  otTicial  statements  which  has  ever  Vxen  written  by  the 
head  of  that  nation,  and  it  included  references  to  Latin 
America  which  showed  clearly  the  imj)ortance  of  the  relations  of  the 
I'nited  States  with  its  sister  Republics.  In  the  course  of  his  commeuts, 
under  the  head  of  Latin  America,  his  reference  to  the  Pan  American 
rnion  was  so  direct  and  specilic  that  it  is  reproduced  below; 

Tile  International  Itureau  of  American  Rejnihlics  is  tloins;  a  broad  and  nsilnl  \iork 
for  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  Its  duties  were  nuicli  enlarged  by  tlu' 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Buenos  Aires  and  its  name  was  sbort- 
ened  to  the  more  practical  and  exjiressive  term  of  “  Pan  .\merican  I'nion.”  Locateii 
now  in  its  new  building,  which  was  specially  dedicated  April  20  of  this  year  to  the 
develo]mient  of  friendship,  trade,  and  jieace  among  the  American  nations,  it  h.is 
iinitroved  instrumentalities  to  serve  the  21  Uejniblics  of  this  Hemisphere. 


DK.  K.\MO.\  H.\KK(IS  l.fCtt,  PK ICSI I )i;\T  ( iF  CHII.i;. 

Dr.  R.\mo\  1L\kk()S  Lreo,  inaugurated  President  of  the  Rejitiblic  of 
Chile  on  Decetnber  2.B  1910.  had  had  a  long  and  distingtiished  jitiblic 
career.  Horn  in  .Santiago  in  the  year  i<S,ys.  he  received  his  early  edtica- 
tion  at  the  “Instittito  .\acional, ’’  and  his  legal  training  at  the  I’niversity 
of  .Santiago.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the  political  arena,  he  was  elected 
I)e])tity  for  the  I)e|)artment  of  Casablanca  by  the  Liberal  Parly.  Iti 
tStty,  itjion  the  creation  of  the  Dejiarttnents  of  Ctipiajio  and  Caldera,  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  represent  them.  The  next  year  he  was  ajiiiointed 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  l)e])arlment  of  Interior.  This  post  he  creditably  tilled 
for  eight  years  when  he  was  tendered  the  otiice  of  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  occu|)iefl  this  portfolio  ihroitghout  the  administration  of  President 
l'Ki;t)i;RiC()  ]{KK.\zt  Kiz.  In  1.S84  he  was  rea])poinled  to  this  oHice  by 
tlu-  incoming  administration  under  .Sefioi  l)().Mi.\ia>  S.\\T.\  M.\ki.\.  Iri\e 

1 


wars  later  Doctor  Kreo  was  apjxnntcd  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  l)y 
virtue  of  this  position  became  I’rime  Minister  of  the  Re])nblic.  In 
1.S91  he  was  called  upon  to  head  the  first  cabinet  of  President  J()K<;i; 
Montt  and  later  held  the  ])reniiershi])  for  several  terms.  He  has  also 
served  as  Counselor  of  Slate,  President  of  the  vSenate,  President  of  the 
National  Societv  of  Aj^riculture,  and  of  the  vSociety  for  Industrial  Pro¬ 
motion,  and  he  has  contributed  several  important  judicial  works.  He 
also  re])resented  his  country  as  Minister  Pleni])otentiary  to  Prance. 
InJrecojjnition  of  his  many  years  of  faithful  service  in  public  life  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Rejniblic  on  November  15,  1910. 


THK  COMIN'C;  I’.W  .\MEKIC.\N  COMMKRCI.M,  MKIiTING. 

The  Director  (k-neral  is  receiving  munerons  letters  from  commercia 
organizations  and  large  exporting  and  importing  firms  expressing  their 
interest  in  the  Pan  American  commercial  gathering  which  will  meet  under 
the  ansjfices  of  the  ITiion  early  in  February.  The  more  information 
spreads  in  regard  to  the  ])roposed  programme  of  this  conference  the 
more  interest  there  seems  to  be  aroused.  Its  uniciue  features  of  consider¬ 
ing  import  as  well  as  export  trade,  and,  therefore,  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Latin-Ainerican  countries  as  well  as  those  of  the  ITiited 
States,  and  the  comi)lete  avoidance  of  discussion  of  resolutions,  and 
hence  any  political  questions,  make  the  i)roposed  meeting  ])articularlv 
attractive  and  capable  of  doing  great  good.  It  will  be  the  first  time, 
moreover,  that  trained  exjterts  in  both  export  and  inqwrt  trade,  aside 
from  di])lomatic  and  consular  officers,  will  give  practical  talks  which  can 
not  fail  to  i)rovide  just  the  kind  of  information  that  the  average  ex])orters 
and  imjwrters  need  to  build  up  their  business  with  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Any  commercial  organization  or  representative  of  exporting  or 
im]iorting  concern  reading  this  reference  to  the  commercial  conference 
can  ascertain  further  information  by  communicating  with  the  Directr)r 
General. 

.\KTICI.l-:s  IN  THK  I.\NIK\KY  m'l.KKTlN. 

The  January  BtT.KETix,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  contains  a  varietv  of 
articles  pertaining  to  the  American  Republics  which  should  satisfy  its 
constituency  of  subscribers.  The  different  subjects  elaborated  upon  are, 
“Coconuts  in  the  .\mericas,”  “A  Traveling  Man  in  Central  America: 
III,’’  “Museums  in  the  Americas,”  “Ancient  Temples  and  Cities  of  the 
New  World,”  “Galapagos  Islands,”  “The  National  Holidays  of  Haiti,” 
“School  System  in  Porto  Rico,”  “Prominent  in  Pan  American  Affairs,” 
Commercial  Notes,”  etc. 


Court **^v  of  Itrvistu  lui  sruutiui.  Itio  ilr  .lutiriro. 

I’liKSlDKNT  AM)  VICK  I’HESIDKNT  ))K  liliAZII,  ANU  CAlilXKT. 
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Tin:  I’AN  A.MKIIK  AN  I  NInN. 


DICATM  i(I-  SI'NdK  LKI  Z.  TlIi;  .MIMSTi:i<  <  tT  CTIll.i;. 

riu-  sudden  death  of  Sefior  Don  Anthai,  Cki  z,  tlie  Minister  of  Chile  to 
tlie  I'nited  States,  on  Sunday  inorninj(,  Deeeinher  iS,  was  a  "leat  slioek 
not  only  to  his  intimate  friends  hnt  to  all  ])ersons  who  are  interested  in 
the  develo|)nient  of  closer  relations  between  the  Latin  Anieriean  Re 
|)nl)lies  and  the  I’nited  .States.  I’artienlarly  is  he  monrned  by  the  (iovern 
ini'  Hoard  and  the  executive  staff  of  the  Ran  American  I'nion,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Hoard,  closest 

attention  to  the  work  of  the  I’nion  and  cooperating  to  make  its  inllnence 
felt  for  the  develo])ment  of  Ran  American  commerce  and  comity  throngh- 
ont  the  entire  Western  nemis])here.  Mr.  Chi  z  had  a  remarkable  person¬ 
ality  which  made  him  popular  not  only  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
l)i])lomatic  Corps  but  among  Americans  in  j)rivate  and  public,  whether 
he  met  them  othcially,  socially,  or  in  the  chibs.  I'hrongh  his  individual 
charm,  his  llnent  command  of  Lnglish,  and  his  trait  of  mingling  with  the 
jieojile  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited  he  did  ninch  to  make 
Chile  and  all  of  Latin  America  well  and  favorably  known  in  W’ashington. 
riie  Minister's  career  gave  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  He  had 
served  his  country  faithfully  for  many  years,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  diplomat  and  a  statesman  not  only  in  Chile  but  in  the  I’nited  .States, 

<  )n  .Monday,  December  19,  the  day  following  his  death,  a  sjiecial  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Union  was  called  to  draw  nj)  ap|)ro])riate 
resolutions.  .Vll  of  the  Latin-,A.nierican  diplomatic  rejiresentatives  in 
Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States  were  jiresenl 
aside  from  the  director  general  and  assistant  director.  Secretary  Knox 
made  a  notable  speech  eulogizing  Sehor  Cki  z,  and  aiijirojiriate  words  were 
also  spoken  by  the  .Vmbassador  of  .Mexico,  Mr.  Dp  i.a  Hakha;  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  C.\i.vo;  the  Minister  of  Holivia,  .Mr.  Cai.dukon, 
the  Minister  of  Rern,  Mr.  Rakdo;  the  Minister  of  \’eneznela,  .Mr.  Ro].\s; 
the  .Minister  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Hohda,  and  the  Minister  of  Ivcnador,  Mr. 
.\kiza<;a.  I'lie  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Minister  Cai.vo 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  nnanimonsly  a])])roved: 

The  Governiiif;  Board  of  tlii'  l’;in  .\iiK-ricaii  I'nion  havinsi  luard  with  ])n)foiind 
regret  of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  dii)loniat.  His  Hxeelleney  Senor  I),  .\\ibai. 
Ckoz.  Minister  of  Chile- 

kcxolvai:  hirst.  To  record  in  the  minutes  of  tliis  meeting  the  ex])ression  of  heart 
felt  sorrow  of  each  ;md  all  of  its  ineinbers  upon  such  hunentahle  occurrence; 

.Second.  That  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  be  tr;insniitted  to  the  f'lot  ermnent 
of  Chile,  by  cablegnini,  and  to  Senorti  i>n  Cri  z  by  note; 

Third.  Thiit  the  chairniiui  be  retpiested  to  ;i])])oint  ;it  tlu-  o])portune  time  a  com¬ 
mittee  comjxtsed  of  three  members  to  ticcomitiiny  the  vener;d)!e  remttins  of  .Minister 
Crcz  ;it  the  time  of  their  departtin  to  Chile; 

Fourth.  That  a  durable  wre.ith  with  the  nann-  of  the  ('.overning  Hoard  be  sent  ;it 
;he  time  of  the  fur.enl. 


SKNUK  I'OX  ASiHAl.  (  itrz. 
rile  laic  iiiiiiisicr  i)f  Chile  Id  the  Ciiiteil  .Stales. 


l»\  lliuri-  Kv^illlr 

TAKINC  TIIKCASKKT  KUOM  THK  LKCATION. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  escorted  with  full  military  honors  from  the 
Chilean  legation  to  the  church,  headed  by  the  Marine  Band,  and  including 
a  battery  of  the  Third  Artillery  and  three  troops  of  the  fifteenth  Cav¬ 
alry.  The  f)rocession,  made  up  as  it  was  of  a  brilliance  of  uniform  and 
court  dress,  attracted  hundreds  along  its  route,  who  followed  it  to  the 
doors  of  the  church.  As  the  cortege  arrived  at  the  church  the  militarx' 
escort  stood  at  attention  while  the  caisson,  conveying  the  metal  casket, 
passed  before  them,  and  the  Marine  Band  softly  played  “Xearer  My  God 


G  TMK  PAX  AMKHICAX  fXIOX. 

With  military  pomj)  and  religions  grandeur,  the  funeral  obse(iuies  for 
Senor  A.vinAi,  Crvz  took  place  on  December  21,  at  St.  Patrick’s,  where 
the  highest  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  accorded 
by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  that  church  in  America.  The  services  were 
attended  by  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other  prominent  diplomats 
from  nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  by  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  vStates  and  Mrs.  T.xkt,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
United  {States  vSuj)reme  Court,  and  the  most  distinguished  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  American  legislative,  olTicial,  and  civilian  life. 


THE  I'AX  AMEUU'AX  UXloX. 


to  Thee.’’  Tile  casket  was  carried  into  tlie  cliurch  by  eiglit  noneoniniis- 
sioned  ollicers. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Tai'T  led  the  procession  up  the  aisle,  followed 
by  the  honorary  pallbearers.  \ext  came  the  soldiers,  bearin<>[  the 
casket,  which  was  covered  with  an  American  llag  and  decorated  with  a 
hnse  Roman  wreath  and  many  other  lloral  tributes.  The  sword  and 
plumed  hat  of  the  late  Minister  lay  on  toj)  of  the  casket.  As  this  was 
borne  down  the  aisle  to  the  slow  strains  of  the  funeral  march  many  were 
visibly  affected.  The  honorary  jiallbearers  were;  Secretary  Kxo.x; 
.\mbassador  HKNGKi.MiT,i.i;R,  of  .Vustria-IInnf;ary;  Ambassador  J.  J. 


THE  CASKET  0.\  THE  CAISSON  ON  WHICH  IT  WAS  CONVEYED  TO  ST 
I’ATKICK'S  CHUKCH. 


JussKKAXD,  of  France;  Ambassador  F'.  L.  DE  ea  Barra,  of  Mexico; 
Minister  J.  B.  C.alvo,  of  Costa  Rica;  Chief  Justice  White;  John  Bar¬ 
rett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Senator  Fh.inu 
Root;  Senator  Sheeiiy  M.  Cullo.m,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate;  Representative  D.  J.  Foster,  Chairman  of 
the  F'oreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House;  Thomas  Xeeson  Page  and 
(tIST  Beiar, 

The  service  was  opened  with  a  requiem  high  mass,  conducted  by  \\-ry 
Rev.  Box.wexte’RA  CerETTi,  D.  D.,  as  celebrant.  After  the  mass  His 
F'minence  Cardinal  Giimo.xs  advanced  to  the  sanctuary  and  pronounced 
the  ablution.  At  the  foot  of  the  aisle  stood  the  Rev.  Dr.  \ichoeas 
Taseeei,  subdeacon,  with  the  crucifi.x,  and  near  him  the  acolytes. 
Xear  the  cardinal  stood  Monseignior  Faecoxio,  the  apostolic  delegate. 
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With  a  few  words,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W'li.i.iAM  T.  Rt  ssi:i,i.  then  paid  a 
glowinsf  tribute  to  the  life  and  cluiracterof  Minister  CKt’z,  saying  in  part ; 

"Chile  has  indeetl  lost  a  faithful  son.  One  who  was  unswerving  in  his  i)atriotisni. 
He  has  served  his  country  well,  and  his  loss  is  felt  almost  as  greatly  here  as  in  his  own 
countrv.” 


li\  lliiri  i-  !:»  In;: 

Snfior  -\ll«>rt()  Vonttiaai.  Cliarun  il'.tilaires  of  Cliilt;,  Uic  palircarfr  ivpri'sciiliiig  the  Cliiloaii  Covern- 
iTieiit,.scnor  .tlfjaiiilro  IU‘riiuiiii;;o,  .Swoinl  Spcrotaryof  Ilio  l,t>nation,at  tiis  riiiht.anill'aiir.  Arturo 
t'lii'vas,  Naval  .ttlai  lio  of  the  l.ppition.  at  his  left.  In  the  lia(  k;:rounil,  from  loft  to  riyhl,  aro  .Sonator 
Root.  llu>  Chiof  .lustioo  of  iho  Supromo  Court  of  tho  I'nitod  .siatos.  tho  I'ror.ch  Amliassailor.  ami  tin' 
Soi  rotary  of  Siato  of  tho  Ciiitod  Statos.  who.  with  olhors,  aotod  as  honorary  palU'oarors. 


% 


At  tile  eonehision  of  tlie  services  the  casket  was  returned  to  the  caisson 
and  taken  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  vault.  Many 
of  the  Representatives,  Senators,  Diplomats,  and  Cabinet  members 
accomjtanied  the  cortege  to  the  cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  convey  the  body  of  the  Minister  to 
Chile  on  a  battle  shij)  of  the  I’nited  States. 


THE  PAX  A.MKUU  AX  L'XInX. 


ui;i>Ki;si;\TATivE  -mi;x  in  thI';  i“an  American  socnn'v. 

The  niovciiR-iil  lor  the*  or^Rinizatioii  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  I'nited  States  is  proceedinjj  successfully.  Those  who  are  in  chari^e  of 
the  i)reliniinary  ste|)s  are.  however,  Jioiii"  slowly  and  carefully  iu  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  worthy  and  representative  membership.  The  number 
of  prominent  men  who  have  already  sijfiiitied  their  pleasure  at  joininj^  is 
most  ‘jralifyinj;,  and  there  would  ai)pear  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
society  will  be  a  powerful  intluence  for  the  development  of  friendship  and 
better  acciuaintance  between  leadin'^  Latin  Americans  and  correspondinj> 
men  in  the  United  States.  A  Mexican  Society  has  already  been  formed  in 
New  York  City,  with  Hon.  James  W.  Gerakd.  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  and  HamieTon  IIoet,  editor  of  the  “  Indej)endent ,  ’  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  preliminary  organization.  And  now  word  comes  to  the  etTect 
that  the  directors  of  The  Peace  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  havi 
formed  a  board  of  hosi)itality,  the  object  of  which  is  to  entertain,  in 
litting  ways,  distinguished  foreigners  visiting  Xew  York.  Wili.iam  If 
.Short,  the  executive  secretary  of  this  society  is  in  charge  of  the  corre- 
s])ondence  relating  to  this  board  of  hospitality.  Tor  the  information  of 
those  who  may  be  interested,  we  give  here  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  of 
the  representative  men  who  have  expressed  an  especial  interest  in  the 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Lhiited  States  and  who 
will  join.  An  inspection  of  this  list  will  ])rove  that  attention  to  Pan 
American  affairs  is  increasing  among  the  kind  of  men  who  are  accomplish 
ing  things  in  the  ])ublic,  business,  and  ])rofessional  affairs  of  Xew  York 
City  and  the  country:  J.  PiERi’ONT  Moroan,  Hi,inr  Root,  A.ndricw 
C.tR.NEoiE,  Henry  C.  Frick,  Xiciioi.as  Mi  rray  Htteer,  Keuert  H 
('..\ky,  Pai'e  Morton,  Archer  M.  Hi  ntington,  Theo.  P.  Shonts, 
I'r.xnk  a.  \'a.nt>ereip,  James  Speyer,  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 
(ii;orgf;  Westin(;hoise,  John  Wanamaker,  Mee\teee  E.  Stone, 
Ch.vndi.er  P.  Anderson,  ICdmend  L.  H.\yeh;s,  Corneeh  s  X.  Reiss. 
Emie  L.  ]T)as,  (iEorge  C.  Roi.dt,  Ch.vrees  H.  Roynton,  Hicriucrt 
L.\wrence  Rridgma.n,  Henry  Ceews,  Lns  F.  Cori;.\,  Eeias  A.  Hi: 
Lima,  John  F.  Dryden,  R.  X.  Di  ke,  CtEorge  L.  Di  vae.  Tho.mas 
I{ddy,  Aemicrto  F'aecon,  Pi'RcivAE  F.vRoriiAR,  Ch.\rei:s  R.  Feint. 
John  I'oord,  FA)Win  (ioi  ed,  1C.  G.  (iRaci;,  Josicph  P.  ('iR.xce,  Dr.  R.\mon 
C.i  iTER.vs.  Joseph  W.  H.vrri.ma.n,  Col.  George  H.\rvev,  Wieeis  1' 
Johnson,  Harry  Pratt  Jedsox,  Otto  H.  K.mi.n,  Tho.mas  KivArnv, 
l).\RwiN  P.  Kingseey,  George;  F.  Krxz,  I'orhes  Lindsay,  .Sie.\> 
McRee:,  Cyres  H.  McCor.mick,  Sevicro  .M.veeet  Prevost,  Fri;derick 
Townsend  M.\rtin,  John  CL  Mieher.n,  Ch.\rees  A.  Moore,  John  R.\s 
si;tt  Moore,  Henry  Morgenth.\e,  John  R.  Mott,  1'r.\nk  A.  Me.nsi;v. 
1'r.\nkein  Merphy,  Lewis  Xenon,  F.  S.  Pearso.n,  Rouert  FC.  Peary, 
Rout.  P.  Perkins,  Henry  Ceay  Pierce,  Corneeies  A.  Pitiseey,  Prof. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Chas.  A.  .Schieren,  Jr.,  Jacom  H.  .Schiff,  .Mortimer.  L. 
ScHIFF,  J.  C't.  .ScHMIDEAPP,  Ch.\REES  .M.  .ScHW.M!.  Dr.  Aemert  Sh.\w, 
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CiiAs.  11.  SmiKKii,!,,  Wii.i.iAM  II.  Short,  Joiix  A.  .Si.i;n, iii;r,  I.\mi;s 
RrssHi.i,  Soi,i;v,  I'k.xxlis  KvxdI';  Snnsitx,  Prof.  W.  R.  Sin:iMn;Ri), 
Ja.mks  a.  Stii.i.max.  1.\mi;s  Stokics,  (  )sc.\k  S.  .Str.m  ss,  (  )s\vai,I)  (i.\r- 
RISOX  \'II,I,AR1).  I{rXI:sT  11.  W’.VXDS,  ('iHoRC.I-;  C.MioT  W.XRD,  (iICOROK  P. 
Wii.sox. 


TRAXSI,.\TIoX  oK  T.\RIKK  1,.\\VS. 

In  tile  ])ractical  work  of  thf  Pan  American  Union  in  collectin';  and 
distributing  useful  information  about  the  tariffs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  it  can  be  stated  tliat  it  is  now  jdanned  to  have  tlie  tariff  law  of  tlie 
Argentine  Republic  ))rinted  and  ready  for  distribution  early  in  January. 
As  the  tariff  laws  of  nearly  all  of  the  Re])ublics  ajjpear  originally  in  the 
language  of  the  country  and  not  in  Knglish,  they  are  of  little  actual 
value  to  the  average  exjxjrter  of  the  United  vStates  until  translated,  and 
the  gre*at  dilliculty  with  most  translations  in  the  ])ast  is  that  they  were 
inaccurate  or  unreliable.  It  is  of  course  absolutely  imjiossible  to  make 
a  translation  that  is  free  from  any  ambiguity.  This  can  be  apj^reciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  disputes  constantly  arise  over  the  meaning 
in  linglish  of  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  there  is  doubt 
about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  the  wording  in 
the  original  language  will  also  be  ])rinted  in  order  that  comparison  can  be 
made  by  any  jxrson  who  might  wish  to  know  the  actual  terms  of  the 
law.  In  going  over  the  tariffs  of  Latin  America  which  have  been  ])ub- 
lished  by  various  agencies,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  found  many 
errors.  It  is  ho])ed  to  eliminate  these  as  far  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
Argentine  tariff  has  been  ])re])ared  those  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  will  be  taken  u])  as  rapidly  as  ])ossible. 

Till-:  RHADICRS’  (a  iDH  AXI)  TIIK  .MdXTMI.Y  lifl.I.UTIX. 

The  Readers’  (niide  of  Periodical  Literature,  ])ublished  by  the  11.  W. 
Wilson  Comi)any,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  commenced  listing  all 
special  articles  jniblished  in  the  Mo.xTiiLV  Bi  i.i.iv'rix,  including  many 
which  a])peared  in  the  year  1910.  This  com])any  brings  out  both  a 
monthly  and  an  annual  index  of  articles  a])pearing  in  the  ])rincipal  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews,  both  of  which  are  a  great  help  to  the  man  who  wishes 
to  keej)  in  touch  with  the  best  things  appearing  in  current  ])ublications. 


A  CKI.i;i!R.\Ti;i)  MX'TfRKR  TO  VISIT  S(Jt  TH  AMIvRICA. 

It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
learned  that,  in  response  to  its  urging  and  recommendation,  Burto.x 
Holmks,  the  celebrated  traveler  and  lecturer,  has  decided  to  make  an 
extensive  tour  of  .South  America  for  the  j^urpose  of  jireitaring  a  series  of 
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illustralfd  Iccturis  on  that  ])art  of  tlie  world.  I'or  over  twenty  years 
Mr.  lIoi.MHs  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  of  edneating  the  Aineriean 
peoi)le  about  other  countries.  He  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  picking 
out  the  salient  facts  concerning  each  land  and  its  people  and  also  of 
taking  wonderful  photographs  which  confirm  and  embellish  the  stor\ 
he  is  telling.  He  has  been  engaged  so  long  in  his  field  of  effort  that 
he  is  now  well  known  all  over  the  Ibiited  States  and  his  lectures  are 
attended  by  the  best  class  of  i)eo])le  in  each  city  where  he  ajipears. 
Recently  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Director  (ieneral  to  entertain  him  at 
luncheon  in  the  new  building  of  the  Ran  Aineriean  Union  and  invite 
to  meet  him  the  diplomatic  rejiresentatives  of  the  countries  which  he 
will  visit.  riiey  all  evinced  much  interest  in  his  jiroposed  journey  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  his  lectures  would  be  a  valuable  inlluence  in 
making  the  South  American  countries  better  known  throughout  the 
I'nited  States.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Holmks  will  leave  for  South 
America  in  Februarv  and  be  absent  nearlv  seven  months. 


II.I.I  STK.ATHI)  I.KCTl'KKS  oN  I.ATIN  A.MIvRICA. 

In  response  to  the  constant  demand  that  is  made  upon  the  Ran  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  for  assistance  in  presenting  Latin  America  to  the  world  in 
an  interesting  manner,  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  Latin  America,  illus¬ 
trated  with  colored  slides,  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  these  will 
be  loaned  to  various  educational  institutions  upon  their  apjilication. 
Whether  this  method  of  diffusing  knowledge  can  be  maintained  will 
depend  largely  on  the  persons  to  whom  the  lectures  and  slides  are  loaned 
taking  good  care  of  them  and  returning  them  promptly  to  this  office 
so  that  they  can  be  sent  to  other  places.  Instructive  and  interesting 
data  about  all  the  American  Republics  has  been  ])ut  into  lecture  form 
bv  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Ran  American  Union  who  has  visited  all  parts 
of  the  American  Rejniblics  and  who  has  had  considerable  exjK-rieiice  in 
lecturing.  The  photographs  are  selected  from  the  latest  ones  which  ha\A 
come  to  the  Union  from  the  various  countries  and  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  bv  its  representatives. 


Tin-;  i  xiTi;i)  statics  mixistick  to  vi;xi:zi  i:i..\ 

Joiix  Work  (iARRKTT,  the  newly  a])p()inted  Minister  to  X'ene/.uela, 
was  born  in  Haltimore,  Md..  .May  19,  1.S72,  and  graduated  from  Rrinceton 
University  in  1895.  In  1901  he  was  ap|)ointed  .Secretary  of  the  Legation 
at  The  Hague,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  .Vmerican  Russian  Sealing 
-Vrbitration  and  to  the  .\rbitral  Tribunal  in  the  \'eneznelan  Rreferential 
freatment  Case.  He  was  then  ap])ointed  Secretary  to  the  Legation  at 
the  Xetherlands  and  Luxemburg,  in  190,^,  and  while  at  this  jiost  served 
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as  charge  d'afTaires  at  various  times.  Mr.  Gakkktt  represented  the 
United  States  as  a  delegate  to  the  Hospital-Ship  Conference,  at  The 
Hague,  in  1904,  and  signed  the  Hospital-Ship  Convention.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin, 
and  here,  too,  frequently  acted  as  charge  d’afTaires.  In  1908  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Seeretary  of  the  Ivmbassy  at  Rome.  'I'his 
])osition  he  held  uj)  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
\’eneznela. 


HAMIUJRG-AMKRIC.W  EXCURSION  TO  SOUTH  A.MERICA. 

'The  Hamburg- Ameriean  Line  is  to  be  congratulated  on  sending  the 
Blnecher  of  its  line  for  another  extended  cruise  to  South  America.  The 
one  undertaken  last  year  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  was 
sulliciently  successful  to  encourage  the  comjiany  to  repeat  it  this  year. 
All  those  who  made  the  first  trip  came  back  with  such  interesting  reports 
of  what  they  had  seen  that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  practical  value  of  the  journey.  The  excursion  this  year  should 
be  much  more  agreeable  and  successful  even 'than  that  of  last  year, 
because  the  managers  have  gained  an  experience  which  will  be  most 
useful  in  conducting  this  trip.  The  way  the  travelers  of  last  winter  were 
received  everywhere  gives  assurance  of  the  hearty  welcome  to  those  who 
go  this  season.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  bringing  about  permanent  good 
relations  between  North  and  South  America  than  the  exchange  of  travel. 
Almost  every  North  American  who  goes  to  South  America  returns  with 
a  degree  of  resjiect  for  that  part  of  the  world  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  before,  while  the  average  Latin  American  who  comes  to  the  United 
States  generally  returns  with  a  kinder  feeling  toward  his  northern  neigh¬ 
bor  than  he  entertained  previously. 


ADDRESSES  HY  .MEMHERS  OF  THE  (lOVERN’I.N'G  HOARD. 

Several  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Ban  American  Union 
have  recently  delivered  important  addresses.  In  the  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Senor  Don  Ign.acio  Cai.deron,  spoke  before 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  discussing  the  effect 
which  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  upon  the  development 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  especially  with  his  country,  Bolivia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  which  was  held  in  Washington  on  Tuesday,  December  6, 
the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Jo.aouin  Bernardo  Calvo,  talked 
interestingly  about  the  Cartago  earthquake.  At  the  National  Water¬ 
ways  Congress  in  Washington  on  Tuesday,  December  6,  the  Ambassador 
of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Francisco  Leon  de  i.a  Barra,  described  graphi¬ 
cally  what  Mexico  has  done  in  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors. 
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'riie  facts  which  he  presented  surj^rised  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
present  and  showed  plainly  the  remarkable  progress  which  that  country  is 
making  along  that  line.  On  December  14,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Civic  .\ssociation,  held  in  Washington,  the  Minister 
of  Cuba,  SeiTor  Don  Francisco  Gakrkka  JusTiz,  delivered  a  most 
instructive  talk  on  Cuban  Municipalities  and  Their  Civic  Progress. 
Extracts  from  these  addresses  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Hui.i.ktin. 


THE  INTERNATIONA!,  SCHOOI,  OE  A.MICRICAN  ARCIEEOI-OU.Y. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  Columbia 
I'niversity,  \ew  York  City,  is  to  be  commended  in  his  efforts  to  make 
a  success  of  the  International  vSehool  of  American  Archa-ology  and 
Kthnology  which  has  been  established  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  Prussia,  and  three  American  universi¬ 
ties.  Doctor  Boas  informs  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  France  has  also  sent  a  delegate  and  that  the  formal  adhesion  of 
that  Government  is  expected  at  an  early  date.  The  Austrian  delegate 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  has  also  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  Government  of  Austria  to  cooperate.  In  urging  the  prac¬ 
tical  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  this  international  undertaking. 
Doctor  Boas  suggests  that  the  United  States  Government  should  obligate 
itself  to  send  apjiroximately  every  seventh  year  an  expert  to  be  director 
of  the  school.  He  points  out  that  the  United  States  has  among  its  oflicers 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  number  of  men  whose  services  in  this 
international  school  would  be  highly  desirable.  Furthermore,  the  regu¬ 
lations  provide  for  an  annual  contribution  of  S5tx),  either  for  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  a  Fellow  by  the  Government  of  the  United  vStates  or  for  sup- 
jilying  funds  for  researches  in  case  an  ap[)ointment  of  a  Fellow  should  not 
be  made.  To  carry  out  tliese  obligations  an  annual  aiiprojiriation  of 
>i,(X)o  by  the  United  .States  would  be  sutricient.  This,  in  a  period  of 
six  years,  would  accumulate  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  salary  of  the 
Government  oflicer  who  might  be  detailed  to  serve  as  the  director  of  the 
school.  The  Government  of  .Mexico  has  shown  so  much  interest  in  this 
International  School  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  that  its 
friends  in  the  United  States  all  hojie  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
may  find  it  possible  to  make  the  desired  ajijiropriation. 


AN  AR(;ENT1NE  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENT.\TIVE. 

It  is  witli  pleasure  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  a  letter 
from  .Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  who  informs  us  that  he  has  come  to  the 
United  States  as  the  rejiresentative  of  “Ua  Razon,”  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  intends  to  do  all  in  his  power 
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to  dev’elop  trade  between  tlie  United  States  and  Argentina  and  to 
disseminate  information  in  tlie  United  States  about  his  country.  He 
will  deliver  lectures,  maintain  a  bureau  of  information,  and  in  other 
ways  do  what  he  can  to  make  his  country  better  known  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  vStates  better  known  in  Argentina.  He  has 
established  ofllces  at  8  W'est  One  hundred  and  first  street,  Xew  York 
City,  and  invites  correspondence  from  all  those  who  may  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him. 


A  NOTAHEE  HOOK  HY  I)K.  E.  CAKKKKA  Y  JI  STIZ. 

The  Director  General  is  in  recei])t  of  the  two  volumes  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting;  work  entitled  “  Introduccion  a  la  Historia  de  las  Instituciones 
Locales  de  Cuba,”  which  has  been  written  by  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion,  the  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr.  F. 
Carrera  y  Justiz.  A  readinj;  of  this  work  shows  the  high  scholarship 
and  the  capacity  for  research  of  Doctor  Carrera  y  JrsTiz.  The  original 
is  in  Spanish,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  yet  be  translated  into  Knglish,  so 
that  it  may  find  a  wide  field  of  readers  in  the  United  States  and  lingland. 
The  Director  General  is  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  receipt  of  an  auto- 
grai)hed  copy  of  this  notable  book. 


(loVERNME.XT  OWNERSllII’  <)K  ICMMASSIES. 

The  American  Embassy  Association,  with  headquarters  at  505  Fifth 
avenue,  Xew  York  City,  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  develop  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  in  favor  of  ownership  by  the  United  States 
of  its  embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries.  One  of  the  jtarticular 
fields  for  its  efforts  is  Latin  America,  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  for 
the  Lhiited  States  to  purchase  its  own  embassies  in  Mexico  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  its  legations  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  and  Havana. 
E.  Cearexce  Jones  is  President  and  Frank  D.  Pavey,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  while  the  executive  committee  includes:  Frederick  Tovv.n- 
SEND  Martin,  Charles  M.  .Sciiwaii,  Alhert  Shaw,  William  R.  Wilcox, 
anti  other  representative  men. 


geoorapmical  dictionary  of  chile. 

The  Director  General  is  jffeased  to  receive  from  Mr.  CiEoROE  .\STA- 
Buru.aga  a  copy  of  ‘‘ Diccionario  Geografico  de  la  Rejniblica  de  Chile." 

glance  through  this  book  shows  that  it  must  be  of  great  practical  value 
for  reference  and  study  by  those  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
jffaces  and  geographic  conditions  of  the  great  Republic  of  Chile. 
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IT  lias  been  coniinonly  remarked  tliiit  the  uses  of  llie  coeonut  palm 
(C'oeos  Xucifera)  are  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year.  Found 
nearly  everywhere  within  theTropies,  almost  the  sole  dependence 
for  food  of  the  palmivorous  inhabitants  of  many  countries,  this 
kin^of  low  tropicalcountries  furnishesman  with  food,  drink,  medicines, 
domestic  utensils,  materials  for  boat  and  house  buildinj;,  oil  for 
eookinjr,  liuhtinjx,  and  lubricatinif,  and  innumerable  other  jmrposes, 
and  is  of  all  the  Falmaceae  the  one  that  yields  the  <:reatest  variety 
id'  products.  Texxaxt  has  truly  said  that  of  the  coconut  jialm  a 
ship  can  be  built  aiul  laden,  too. 

1)e  Caxdoij.e,  in  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,’’  does  not  consider 
the  coconut  palm  a  native  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  places  its 
ordinal  babitat  in  tbe  Fastern  Arcbipelasro,  somewbere  in  tbe  neij^b- 
borbood  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  surmises  that  nuts  floated  tbence 
both  east  and  west;  eastward  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
coast  of  Central  America,  and  westward  to  Ceylon  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  He  places  its  introduction  into  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  tin* 
West  Indies  by  missionaries  about  three  centuries  ai;o.  1)e  Maktu's 
says  that  the  Portuiiuese  introduced  it  on  the  coast  of  (luiana  about 
the  same  time.  The  navUators  Dampieu  and  Vaxcoi'Ver  found  it 
at  the  be<rinnin<;  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  <;roves  on  the  islands  of 
Panama  Bay,  as  well  as  on  Cocos  Island,  300  miles  oil'  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Costa  Rica.  At  that  time  these  islands  were  uninhabited. 
Later  the  coconut  palm  is  rejmrted  on  the  west  coast  from  Mexico  to 
Kcuador,  and  Seemax  reported  havin<i  seen  the  palm  both  wild 
and  cultivated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1526  Oviedo  wrote 
that  the  coconut  jialm  was  abundant  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the 
province  of  the  Cacique  Chiman,  now  Darien,  Panama. 

Arj^ument  in  favor  of  an  American  orUin,  as  stated  by  De  Cax- 
DOLEE,  is  as  follows:  The  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  .south  and 
yet  more  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  drive  lloatin*;  bodies  from 
America  to  Asia,  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  jreneral  currents. 
It  is  known,  moreover,  from  the  unexjiected  arrival  of  bottles  con¬ 
taining:  pajiers  on  did'erent  coasts,  that  cliance  has  much  to  do  with 
these  transports. 


liy  Charles  .Melville  lirowii. 


I'onrtesy  of  t!u*  riiitrtl  Stales  National  Miiseiiin. 

COCONUT  PALMS  AT  SALAMA.  CtTATKMALA,  AT  AX  ALTITUDK  OF  iXJO  METEIiS. 


Mr,  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  United  Slate.t  Department  of  Acriculture,  in  a  recent  contribution  to  the 
•Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  "  History  of  the  Coconut  Palm  in  America,”  maintains  that 
the  arRuments  of  De  Candolle  on  the  Old  World  oriRin  of  this  palm,  which  arc  presented  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  this  article,  are  no  loiiRer  defended  on  scientific  RTounds. 
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His  ar<riinu'nts  (a)iitriiiy  to  an  AnK'rican  orijiin  of  the  coconut  [lalni 
and  in  favor  of  an  Asiatic  arc  as  follows: 

First.  A  current  between  tlie  tliird  and  liftb  parallel,  north  latitude, 
Hows  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelaijo  to  the  Clulf  of 
Panama.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  are  currents  which  take 
the  opposite  diiection,  hut  they  oiiyinate  in  regions  too  cold  for  the 
coconut,  and  <lo  not  touch  ('entral  America,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lony  indigenous. 

Second.  The  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  islands  w(‘re  far  holder  navi- 
irators  than  the  American  Indians.  It  is  very  possible  that  canoes 
from  the  Asiatic  islands,  containin*:  provisions  of  coconuts,  were 
(•allied  by  storms  or  false  maneuvers  to  the  islands  of  the  west  coast 
of  America  :  the  contrary  is  hiyhly  improhahle. 

'I'hird.  The  area  for  three  centuiies  has  been  much  vaster  in  Asia 
than  in  America,  and  the  dilference  was  yet  more  considerable  before 
that  epoch,  for  it  is  known  that  the  coconut  has  not  lon<:  existed  in 
the  east  of  trojiical  America. 

Fourth,  'riie  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Asia  posse.ss  an  immense 
numher  of  varieties  of  the  palm,  which  indicates  a  very  ancient 
cultivation.  JiuiwiE  enumerates  IS  varieties  in  .lava  and  adjacent 
islands,  and  39  in  the  Philippines.  Xothinir  of  a  similai'  nature  has 
Ix'en  observed  in  the  Americas. 

Fifth.  The  u.ses  of  the  coconut  are  more  vaiied  and  more  habitual 
in  Asia. 

Sixth.  It  is  not  ])rohahle  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  iidiahit- 
ants  of  Central  America  would  have  nejilected  to  s])read  the  coconut 
in  several  directions  had  it  existed  ainonj'  them  from  a  very  remote 
e])och.  The  little  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  have 
facilitated  its  transportation  from  one  coast  to  the  other  and  the 
.s])ecies  would  soon  have  been  established  in  the  West  Indies,  as  it 
has  since  become  naturalized  there  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

Seventh.  If  the  coconut  in  America  dated  from  a  (jeoloftical  epoch 
anterior  to  the  Pliocene  or  even  Eocene  dejiosits  in  Europe,  it  Avould 
])rohahly  have  been  found  on  both  coasts  and  the  eastern  and  western 
islands  of  tro]iical  America  ecpially. 

Eifjhth.  No  ancient  data  of  the  existence  of  the  coconut  in  America 
have  been  found,  hut  its  ])resence  in  Asia  three  to  four  thousand  3'ears 
ago  is  proven  In*  several  Sanskrit  names. 

From  these  facts  the  most  ancient  habitation  in  Asia  would  he  in 
the  archipelago  and  in  America  in  the  islands  west  of  Panama.  Its 
introduction  into  ('evlon,  India,  and  ('hina,  De  ('axdoi.i.e  states, 
does  not  date  further  hack  than  three  thousand  vears,  hut  the  trans¬ 
port  In*  sea  to  the  coasts  of  America  and  Africa  took  place  perhaps 
in  a  more  remote  (‘poch,  although  posterior  to  those  e])ochs  when  the 
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^eo^riipliical  and  ])liysical  conditions  were  dili’erent  from  tliose  of  onr 
day. 

In  early  botanical  works  coconuts  are  mentioned,  heinj'  derived 
from  an  East  Indian  word,  coc  or  cecHC,  used  to  indicate  tlie  fruit  of  the 
('ocos  Xucifi'ra,  or  coconut  of  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  three 


r.nii  ti‘^\  itl  ■■ 'On- t  Mairazinc,  ' 

THE  1JI.OSSOM.S  OF  TIIK  COCO  I’ A  I.M.  W 11 ICM  SOM  ETI.M  E.S  VlKl.DSA  NCT  FOK  EVFUtV 
DAY  I.N  TIIK  YKAU. 

circular  de])ressions  to  the  face  of  a  monkey,  whose  conversational 
powers  are  limited  to  utterin*:  a  sound  like  “coco." 

At  the  ])resent  day,  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  such  as 
(’oiba,  (’oibita,  dicaron,  Montuosa,  Eadrones,  and  alon*;  the  south¬ 
western  coast  of  ('hiri(|ui  in  Panama,  and  Punta  Burica  and  (lolfo 
Dulce  in  (’osta  Rica,  an*  found  dcuise  j^roves  of  wild  coconut  ])alms, 
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tlio  falh'ii  nuts  piled  u])  around  their  base,  in  many  instances  to  a 
deptli  of  2  and  3  feet,  washed  hack  and  forth  bj’  the  swirl  of  the 
fireat  tides  of  these  coasts  until  hurled  against  some  jagged  rock  the 
])rotectin<j:  husk  is  torn  away  and  the  tender  kernel  becomes  the  ])rey 
of  the  myriads  of  soldier  crabs  ])atrollinf'  these  jjreat  sandy  stretclies 
at  low  tide.  Others  are  carried  In*  swift  currents  to  near-hy  coasts, 
where,  thrown  lufxli  on  tlu'  l)each  at  flood  tide,  they  may  terminate 

and  take  root;  others  come 
as  float in<;  manna  to  be¬ 
calmed  ])earl-fishin<t  croAvs. 
su])])lyin<t  i>t  once  food  and 
drink  to  the  divers  whom 
the  tidescarry  far  from  their 
base  of  su])]dies — an  analojry 
to  the  aphorism  of  the  ill- 
wind. 

.Vcce])t  inft  1  )k  (  'anix  )I.i.k’s 
theory  iis  correct,  this  same 
])rocess  of  distribution  from 
the  low-lyin<>;  coasts  of  tlu> 
eastern  archi])ela<i:o  to  these 
islaiuls  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  mentioned  by 
Dampikk  and  Vaxcoi  vku 
in  their  exj^lorinjis,  might 
have  l)(*en  seen  taking  ])lace 
a  thousand  years  before  the 
('hristian  era,  or  by  ('o- 
i.i  MiU's’s  successors  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Vehaoi'.vs,  off 
which  coast  they  lie;  thence 
carried  by  human  agency  to 
farther  shores,  north  into 
( 'entral.Vmerica  and  Mexico, 
south  into  what  is  now  ('o- 
lombia  and  Kcuador,  and 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama  to  the  Mos(|uito  Coast . 
Venezuela,  and  the  West  Indies,  there*  to  meet  with  those  brought 
over  from  Africa  by  either  ocean  currents  or  early  (‘.\])lorers. 

In  the  Americas  to-day  the  coconut  is  an  important  i)roduct  of 
Mexico,  (luatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  ('osta  Rica, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador  as  far  south  as  (iuaya(|uil,  Aenezuela, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Cid)a,  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  ('oce)nuts  are  being  ])lanted 


l’,,urt,*sy  ,»('  ■■  Tilt*  " 

\V  TIIK  COCOXLT  SI’HOI  TS  TIIUOI  GII  ITS 
THICK  OCTKK  HI  SK. 

In  fivo  voars  this  will  lioiir  fruit. 
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inoro  (‘.\t(Misiv(‘ly  eviTV  year  in  southern  Florida,  and  witliin  a  few 
years  will  doubtless  eonstitut(‘  an  iin])(»rtant  ])roduet  of  that  State. 
Paeilie  America  sends  eoeonuts  to  the  San  Francisco  market  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  while  cojira,  or  the  dried  kernel,  and  oil 
expressed  therefrom,  reach  this  market  from  the  Orient. 

Alonj;  the  coast  of  Brazil  there  are  wild  coconut  Proves  over  20U 
miles  lone;,  and  millions  of  nuts  are  shij)])ed  annually  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  United  States  and  Kurope.  Mexico  reduces  much  of  its 
product  to  oil  and  ships  to  the  United  .States  in  this  form,  althou>;h 
a  f^ood  trade  in  raw  nuts  is  maintained.  Of  those  e.xported  from 
('uha,  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  .Jamaica,  the  j;reater  ])art 
is  in  the  raw  state.  It  is  from  the  San  Bias  Indian  coast  of  Panama 
in  the  ('arihhean,  and  from  the  islands  of  Bonilla,  Bonaco,  Tru.xillo, 
and  Ruatan  on  the  east  coast  of  Honduras  that  the  lar”:est  and  best 
(piality  coconuts  conn*  to  the  New  York,  \(“w  Orleans,  and  Mobile 
markets. 

Trinidad  reduces  much  of  its  ])roduct  to  co|)ra,  foi'  Furope,  and  oil. 
pi  incipally  for  the  local  consum|)tion  of  its  laroe  Fa.st  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.  (luatemala,  San  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  consume  locall}' 
their  product  of  coconuts,  usually  for  edible  purposes  or  in  the  form 
of  oil  for  ct)okin<;,  liohtiiiji,  and  lubricating. 

In  IDOS  tha  approximate  estimate  of  area  under  cultivation  in  the 
coconut  ])ahn  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  as  follows: 


Me.xico,  (iuatomahi,  .\icarai;ua.  San  Salvador.  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  .\cres. 

Panama .  'J.jo,  (H)0 

Coloinl)ia.  Ecuador,  Venezueda,  (Juiana,  llrazil .  olO, 000 

Cuba,  Santo  Hoininoo,  Haiti,  .lainaica,  Trinidad,  and  other  West  Indies...  ll.'j.OOO 

Ceylon .  755,000 

RritLsh  India  and  dependencies .  420,  000 

Eastern  Archipela"o,  Philii)i)ines,  N'ew  (iuinea.  and  Straits  Settlements...  ;555, 000 

.lava  and  Sumatra .  250,  (KH) 

Maurititi.s,  Madaoa.'.icar,  Zanzibar,  Seychelles,  Reunion,  and  .\frican  coast.  115,000 

Pacific  islands,  iucludino  New  Caledonia.  Fiji,  Hawaii,  etc .  205,000 

Siam  and  Cochin  China .  100,  (K)0 


Total .  3,110.000 


On  this  Vilst  iireu  there  are  probably  220, ()()(),()()()  jtalms  bearin<r 
fully  7, 000, 000, 000  nuts  annually,  the  majority  of  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  for  fooil  jturposes  where  jtrodticed.  While  kerosene  has  almost 
entirely  sujterseded  coconut  oil  for  li<;htin<;  jturpo.ses  in  oriental  cities, 
yet  thousands  of  <;allons  of  it  are  still  used  for  this  jturpo.se,  as  well 
as  in  the  hiimlets  of  ('entral  and  jtart  of  South  America. 

('eylon  exports  coconut  products  to  the  Americas,  jtrincipally  des¬ 
iccated  meat,  oil,  coco  fiber,  and  yarn. 

The  annual  exjtort  trade  of  ('entral  and  South  America  in  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  coconut  palm  is  valued  at  SI  ,!).t0,()()0;  that  of  the  West 
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Indies  at  SI  .lOO.OOO.  In  dainaieu  it  is  estimated  tlieie  are  15,000 
aeres  niuler  eidtivation  in  eoeoniits,  witli  an  annual  ex])ort  of 
12,000,000  raw  nuts.  In  Trinidad  there  are  5,000  aeres  under  cid- 
tivation,  with  an  annual  export  of  9,000,00t)  nut.s.  From  the  San 
Bias  coast  of  Panama  alone  0,000,000  nuts  are  shijiped  annually  to 
the  United  States.  'I'hese  last  nuts  average  from  S33  to  S-15  per 
thousand  on  the  New  York  market  and  are  considered  to  he  of  the 
finest  cpiality  in  the  world. 


COCONCTS  IN  O.NK  OK  IIIK  K..\  lU.I  K  It  .STAOKS  OK  (iltOWTII. 
l.aHT  tlu’V  Ik'ihI  the  stalk  with  thoir  weittht. 

A  descri])tion  of  the  tree  itself,  tlie  uses  to  which  its  products  are 
put,  its  cultivation,  and  pros|)(«cts  for  future  dc'velojuuent  may  ])rove 
of  interest. 

The  coconut  jialm  nourishes  m*ar  tlie  etpiator  tind  as  ftir  nortli  tis 
S0°,  e.specially  alonj;  low  coasts,  although  many  are  found  in  India 
at  an  elevation  of  3.000  feet,  and  cases  are  known  where  the  palm 
does  well  at  tin  elevation  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
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riio  trunk  is  cyliiulriciil.  soim'tinios  as  imicli  as  2  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  lieiirht  of  from  (K)  to  lOO  feet.  From  tlie 
bottom  upward  on  the  outside  aie  alternate  rin<;s  wbieb  mark  the 
jdaee  where  the  old  leaves  were  attaebed.  'Pbe  approximate  a<;e  of 
a  palm  may  be  aseert aim'd  by  count injr  the  numlx'r  of  rin^s  found 


i  of  (he  I'ltibMli'lpliiii  <  '•■Miint'i'rijtl  Muorinii. 
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on  the  outside  of  the  tiunk,  eountin'i  12  to  the  yc'ar,  for  a  healthy 
palm  will  put  forth  a  new  leaf  each  month,  unless  hindered  by  some 
outside  inlluenee.  such,  for  instance,  as  too  mneh  shade  or  by  eominjr 
into  contact  with  other  trees. 

The  slender  trunk  is  surjiiounted  by  a  crown  of  from  16  to  22 
jiraeefullv  eurv(>d  pinnate  or  feathery  leaves,  each  IS  to  20  feet  in 
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(•()jii|)()s(>(l  ol'  a  stronjf,  toufili  [KHioU*  or  footstalk,  witli  num- 
orous  loii<;,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  j)inna‘  or  loallets  1  to  li  feet  in 
h'nf'th,  arranjfed  alon<>:  both  sides  of  it,  ?:ivin<;  the  entire  leaf  tlie 
appearance  of  a  f'igantie  feather.  The  base  of  the  stalk  spreails  out 
St)  as  to  clasp  the  stein,  and  is  snrronnded  by  a  kind  of  fibrous  network 
of  a  li<i;ht-brown  color,  very  inucli  re.sendilin''  burlap.  Therein  nature 
provides  for  the  protection  of  the  tender  youn<j  stem,  and  in  the 
close  lit  t)f  the  imbricatinj;  leaves  which  inclose  it  on  all  sides,  and 
which  retain  their  hold  on  the  trunk  until  they  rot  in  situ. 

'Phe  flowers  are  arranjjed  on  branchinj;  spadix  o  to  (i  feet  in  lenjith. 
l)oth  male  and  female  flowers  bein<i  on  the  same  one,  which  is  inclosed 
in  a  stron<>:,  tou'jh-iiointed  spathe,  which  splits  open  on  the  under 
side,  displayinfi  the  delicate  white  but  inconspicuous  flowers.  'Phese 
are  succeeded  by  racemes  containini;  from  15  to  45  nuts,  each  of 
which  jirows  to  be  about  a  foot  lonj;  by  b  to  S  inches  wide,  of  a  three- 
sided  form,  covered  b}’  a  thick  fibrous  rind  or  husk  which  incloses  a 
sinfjle  seed,  the  kernel  of  which  is  contained  within  a  hard  inner  shell. 

As  a  rule  a  coconut  tree  throws  out  a  sjiathe  and  a  hud'  every  month, 
(uich  flowering  spike  yieldinj;  from  10  to  25  ripened  nuts.  The 
product  of  a  healthy  tree  properly  tended  nuiy  be  from  50  to  120 
iind  even  250  nuts  annually,  accordinj;  to  a<ie  and  location,  the  yield 
dependin'^  j^reatly,  of  course,  on  the  suitability  of  the  climate  and 
soil  to  coconut  cultivation.  A  safe  avera<;e  would  be  100  nuts  per 
year  for  each  palm.  The  East  Indian  says  a  palm  will  produce  a 
nut  for  every  day  in  the  year;  but  while  this  mij'ht  be  true  in  (‘xce])- 
tional  cases,  yet  it  would  not  .serve  as  an  averafje. 

'Pile  best  productive  years  of  the  coconut  jiabn  are  from  ei<;ht  to 
forty  years,  althou<;h  it  will  live  and  continue  to  produce  for  seventy 
to  one  hundred  years.  Alon<;  tropical  coasts  |)rotected  from  heavy 
winds,  such  as  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  (’entral  Americii,  more 
('specially  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  (lolfo  Dulce,  centurion  pidms 
over  100  feet  in  heijiht  imiy  be  .seen  standin*'  out  in  silhouette  ajiiiinst 
the  tropical  sky,  their  spreading;  fronds  hiiih  above  swishing  to  and  fro 
it)  the  tropical  night,  like  some  monstrous  bird  descending  to  earth. 

'Phe  principal  products  of  the  coconut  palm  are  raw  nuts,  from 
which  the  (h'siccated  meat  is  made:  copra,  or  the  dried  kernel,  from 
which  in  turn  oil  is  ex|)ressed:  jxmtidc,  or  the  irsidue  after  e.xtracting 
the  oil;  and  coir,  or  the  fiber  of  the  woody  husk. 

'Phe  us('s  of  tlu'se  products,  as  well  as  of  every  portion  of  the  jialm 
itself,  are  almost  innumerable.  'Pennant  says  a  vessel  may  be  built 
by  layers  of  rafters  from  the  trunk  of  the  coconut  pahn,  both  for  the 
ribs  and  sides  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  The  interstices  or  .seajus 
may  be  filled  by  coir  liber,  then  calked  and  painted.  'Phe  floor  of 
the  deck  may  be  laid  with  rafters  and  these  also  calked  and  jiainted. 
'Phe  Jiiast  may  be  made  of  the  well-seasoned  trunk  of  the  coconut 
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|)aliii.  'I'lu'  rope  and  hawsers  may  he  imuh'  of  the  liliers:  the  sails 
may  also  he  made  of  the  same  mat(“rial.  'I'heii  the  vessel  will  he 
from  stem  to  stern  made  entirely  of  the*  eoeomit  tree.  It  may  he 
laden  with  the  followiiii;:  t'oeomit  rafters,  cotr,  yarn,  mats,  ru"s, 
brushes,  eoeonuts,  ft/vt/cA,-,  copra,  oil,  and  jiooikiv.  'Phus  the  ves.sel 
will  1)(>  actually  built  and  laden  with  the  eoeomit  trei'  itself. 

Commenein<r  with  the  root  of  the  palm,  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
this  most  useful  of  trees  is  put  are  as  follows: 

From  the  roots  is  extracted  a  fehrifutre;  the  trunk  is  usetl  for  house 
l)uildin<;,  sailimr  boats,  laths,  furniture,  firewood,  and  when  dividetl 
into  two  it  is  used  as  gutters.  'Phe  lower  ])art  of  the  stem  becomes 
very  hard  and  takes  a  beautiful  |)olish.  It  is  known  in  the  market 
as  ])oreupine  wood  aiul  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles. 
A  powerful  oil  is  (‘xtracti'd  from  the  hark,  which  is  em])loyed  as  a 
linainent  in  cutaneous  disease's. 

The  undevelo|)ed  leaves  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  the  tree  are  used  in 
the  same  way  as  we  use  cabbage;  the  brown  fibrous  network  around 
the  base  of  the  leaves  is  used  for  sieves  and  also  made  up  into  fisher¬ 
men’s  <;armenls.  It  is  also  woven  into  odd-shaped  hats  and  bonnets, 
and  used  for  cushions,  mattresses,  and  many  other  jiurposes.  The 
developed  leaves  are  used  for  roofing,  mats,  baskets,  torches,  fuel 
brooms,  fodder  for  cattle,  and  manure.  The  stem  or  peticle  of  the 
leaf  is  used  for  fences,  yokes,  oars,  carrying  burdens  on  the  shoulders, 
fishing  roils,  and  numerous  domestic  utensils.  The  leaves  are 
plaited  into  mats  and  screens  and  also  made  into  baskets,  and  the 
natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  made  combs  of  the  midrib.  In  the 
Laccadive  Islands  mats  are  made  of  the  leaves,  of  fine  quality  and 
much  esteemed  when  exported.  These  islanilers  also  enqiloy  them 
for  the  sails  of  small  boats.  The  Sinhalese  split  the  fronds  in  halves 
and  plait  the  leaflets  neatly,  so  as  to  make  excellent  baskets;  the}- 
form  the  usual  covering  for  their  huts,  as  well  as  of  the  bungalows  of 
some  Europeans.  The  dead  fronds  are  sometimes  used  as  torches 
or  for  fuel;  the  midribs,  fastened  together,  are  used  as  brooms  on  the 
decks  of  vessels,  as  the  fibers  of  the  stalks  are  tough  and  woody. 

From  the  spathe  and  flower  a  liquid  sidistance  is  obtained  resem¬ 
bling  watery  milk,  and  which  is  called  "toddy.”  This  is  sweet  and 
cooling  when  fresh,  but  after  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  short  time  be¬ 
comes  soured  and  intoxicating.  The  spirits  obtained  from  this  liquid 
is  known  as  arraeJe,  and  in  Ceylon  forms  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
British  (iovernment.  Medicines  and  sweetmeats  are  made  from  the 
unformed  nut,  and  the  young  nut  and  its  milk  are  used  for  drinking 
anil  dessert,  and  its  green  husk  is  used  for  preserves. 

The  ripened  nuts  are  used  for  eating,  for  curry,  milk,  and  for 
cooking.  The  milk  of  the  ripened  nut  is  boiled  and  evaporated, 
thereby  obtaining  oil,  which  is  u.sed  for  rheumatism,  anointing  the 
67S18-  Hull.  1—11 - 
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hair,  in  tlie  luanufacturo  of  soaj),  candles,  for  liglitin<>;,  luhricatinf;. 
and  cookiii".  Tlie  iwonac  or  refuse  of  the  grated  nut,  after  expressing 
the  oil,  is  used  for  fattening  cattle  and  liogs  and  as  a  food  for  poultry. 
The  shell  of  the  nut  is  used  for  drinking  cups,  hasins,  lamps,  charcoal, 
tooth  jiowder,  lampblack,  artilicial  coil'ee,  spoons,  medicine,  heads, 
bottles,  and  knife  handles. 

The  external  husk,  after  having  lieen  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain 
period,  is  beaten  out  into  a  liber  called  coir,  of  whicli  are  made  mat¬ 
tresses.  cushions,  rojies,  cables,  cordage,  yarn,  canvas,  brooms, 
jilasterers’  brushes,  bags,  fishing  nets,  oakum,  lloor  mats,  and  fuel. 

A  much  jirized  dish  of  tropical  Americans  is  made  of  the  espoiija, 
or  sponge  of  the  coconut.  This  is  the  germinated  embryo  within  the 
inner  shell,  which  is  eaten  raw  or  made  up  into  a  salad.  Tlie  milk  of 
the  unripened  nut  is  deliciously  refreshing,  and  in  it  the  tropical 
traveler  is  assured  of  a  fresh,  cooling,  uncontaminated  drink.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  nuts  are  consumed  in  this  manner. 

A  case  is  reported  in  1883  from  the  south  Pacific  of  a  shipwrecked 
crew  on  an  island  there,  living  for  a  month  on  nothing  but  coconuts, 
and  occasionally  fish,  and  nourishing  and  gaining  weight. 

In  (Jermany  a  very  satisfactory  butter  is  made  from  coconut  oil. 
It  contains  luityric  and  decyclic  acids,  which  gives  it  a  pleasant 
aroma  and  savor,  making  it  taste  something  like  a  hazelnut.  It  will 
keep  for  1.5  to  20  days  before  showing  any  acid  reaction,  is  a  better 
substitute  than  oleomargarine,  and  can  be  produced  more  cheaply. 

vSo  highly  valued  is  the  coconut  in  the  Orient  that  Tennant  men¬ 
tions  a  claim  in  court  in  (’eylon  for  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twentieth  ])art  of  10  coconut  jialms. 

Throughout  the  Americas  are  to  be  found  thousands  of  acre's  of 
virgin  coconut  lands,  especially  along  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  from  Mexico  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  into  Colombia.  Coconut  ])lanting  is  being  encouraged 
by  the  various  (lovernments,  as  a  result  of  which  extensive  ai'eas 
are'  being  ])ut  under  cultivation  in  this  ])alm.  Therefore  a  short 
desciiption  of  the  best  classes  of  soil  suiteil  to  its  cultivation,  as  w»'ll 
as  of  methods  of  cultivation,  its  enemies  and  methods  of  combating 
them,  will  be  given. 

Pirst  of  all  the  coconut  jialni  is  a  halo])hyte,  growing  best  in  salt 
marshes,  along  the  seacoast,  or  ])artly  in  salt  water.  It  thrives  best 
in  low,  sandy  soils,  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  rarely 
ever  attains  the  same  ])erfection  when  grown  inland,  nor  does  it 
produce  as  early  nor  as  heavilv  inland  as  along  the  seaboard. 

A  well-watered  tree,  in  good  sandy  loam,  begins  to  jdeld  at  5 
years  of  age,  and  in  poor  soil  when  it  is  8  to  10  years  old.  Trees 
growing  in  mangrove  soils,  on  the  side  of  creeks,  and  more  or  less 
saturated  with  salt,  have  saline  sap  and  their  nuts  have  brackish 
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milk.  Snell  trees  do  not  sull’er  I'rom  the  nttiiek  of  the  rhinoeeros 
beetle,  whieh  at  times  cause  <;reat  (lama<re  in  ])lantations  loeat(“d 
at  any  eonsiderahle  distanee  from  the  coast,  and  hear  much  sooner 
and  more  ])roliHcally  than  the  latter.  Stony  orouiid,  or  that  over- 
lyinj;  a  rocky  foundation,  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  coconut  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  avoided  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  thisjiurpose. 

The  best  soils  for  coconuts  are  those  mixed  with  sand,  either 
dark  loam  or  river  wash;  sandy  soil  mixed  with  clay,  ferrujiinous 
earth,  or  black  mold;  li<:ht  clayey  soil  where  there  exists  an  under¬ 
stratum  of  sand;  amixtureof  sand  and  clay  that  does  not  ])ack,  even 
th<m<;h  it  be  mixed  with  •jravel  and  jiebbles;  the  .seashore,  banks  of 
backwaters  or  of  tidal  rivers;  alluvium  of  rivers  and  backwaters  at 
an  elevation  of  no  le.ss  than  4  feet  above  hioh  water;  marshy  lands 
in  brackish  waters,  but  not  when*  salt  is  formed  in  crystals  by  evapo¬ 
ration;  all  level  stretches  of  sandy  soil  ex])o.sed  to  the  sea  breeze' 
where  the  land  is  naturally  rich,  such,  for  in.stance,  as  low  valleys 
near  the  sea.  The  ])rime  requisite  is  a  thoroujxhly  leermeable  soil, 
from  which  the  ])alm  can  obtain  a  co])ious  stqeply  of  water,  and  it  is 
doubtless  (hie  to  this  ivason  that  the  rich,  ])ermeable,  well-draiiu'd 
alluvial  soils  mixc'd  with  d(*com))osin<j;  marine  aljtje,  which  oonerally 
holder  on  the  sea.shore,  are  held  to  be  the  best  suitable  for  .successful 
coconut  cultivation.  It  llourishes  bi'autifully  on  the  Pacific  atolls 
at  an  elevation  of  2  to  3  meters  above  sea  level,  where  the  soil  is 
fornuMl  by  debris  of  coral  mixture  and  the  rc'inains  of  sea  creatures. 
The  palm  thiivc's  in  sunshine  and  plenty  of  water,  and  for  this  reason 
do('s  be.st  on  cleared  land  where  its  leaves  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  otlu'i-  ve<;('tation. 

A  well-distributed  rainfall  of  bO  to  100  inches  per  year  is  required, 
althouf^h  it  will  thrive  on  dee])  soil  with  an  annual  raitd'all  of  but 
")()  inches  where  the  roots  can  easily  s])read  out  in  search  of  water. 
Too  much  raitdall  for  the  coconut  seems  im])ossible;  the  best  nuts 
that  come  to  the  New  York  mtirket  are  from  the  San  Bias  Indian 
coast  of  Patiama  near  Porto  Bello,  where  in  1000  the  rainfall  for  the 
calendar  year  was  237. 2S  inches.  'Phe  land  must  he  well  drained, 
however,  otherwise  it  will  sour. 

The  fir.st  stej)s  necessary  in  the  starting;  of  a  coconut  ])lantation, 
after  having  selected  suitable  land,  is  the  selection  of  pro])er  seed 
nuts  from  which  the  yoiiufj  palms  are  to  be  grown.  Those  from 
middle-aged  heavv-i)roducing  j)alms  are  the  be.st.  Small  shriveled 
nuts  or  those  from  very  old  trees  are  likely  to  produce  slow-growing 
palms  that  would  not  come  into  bearing  until  the  eighth  year  or 
later,  and  should  be  rejected.  The  nuts  should  be  thoroughly 
ri])ened  and  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  instead  of  b('ing  knocked  down. 

The  usual  practice  in  the  Americas  is  to  place  the  nuts  in  seed 
beds  near  the  ocean,  packed  one  against  the  other  and  filled  in 
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with  soil  to  !il)out  lialf  tlu*  depth  of  the  husk.  Nuts  tluit 
<lo  not  sprout  within  live  months  from  tlie  time  of  plaeinjr  in  .seed 
hed  should  la*  rej(*eted,  as.  if  they  do  live,  the  palm  will  piohahly 
la^  throui^hout  its  life.  'I'he  nuts  are  placed  slightly  on  tin*  side  in 
the  se(*d  la*d. 

Clearini;  and  transplantinix  takes  place  after  the  younii  |)alms 
attain  a  six  months’  yiowth,  althou<xh  .some  planteis  prefer  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  from  the  lirst  .seetl  hed  to  a  second,  settin*'  them  out  in 
the  latter  at  a  di.stance  of  3  feet  apart,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
second  hed  for  I’J  to  IS  months  lonjjer. 

\Vhichev(‘r  nu'thod  is  |)ursued.  the  ])alms  arc*  ultimately  s(‘t  out 
at  a  distance  of  from  IS  to  30  feet  apart,  accordim;  to  the  nature  of 
the  s(»il  and  the  country.  If  they  are  to  he  (‘.\|)osed  to  heavy  winds 
they  must  he  lined  so  as  to  oif(*r  all  jxrssihle  resistance  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  heaviest  winds  usually  come,  and  this  has  much  to  do 
with  the  manner  of  ])lantin,ii.  At  20  feet  apart  trianpdarly  125 
palms  to  the  acre  may  he  ))lanted;  at  25  feet  a])art  t rianjrularly  82 
to  the  acre.  The  land  is  usually  cleared  diirinj;  the  dry  sea.son, 
transplantin*;  hein<r  done  at  the  hef'innin^  of  the  w('t  season.  'Fliis 
method  assures  favorahh*  conditions  under  which  the  youn^  palms 
hejtin  their  new  j^rowth. 

The  lenj;th  of  time  that  elapses  thereafter  until  the  palm  comes 
into  hearin<r  de])ends  |)rinci|)ally  oti  two  thintrs:  First,  the  atti'iition 
^iven  the  ])alm;  and  second,  the  soil.  If  underhrush  is  allowed  to 
crowd  up  hetw(*eu  the  youn>;  ])alms  and  overtop  them,  even  on  the 
most  fertile  soil,  the  trees  may  not  come  into  hearing  until  the 
seventh  to  ei>rhtli  year.  If  the  jiround  around  the  yoiin*;  tree  for  a 
distance  of  h  to  S  feet  in  each  direction  is  ke])t  clear  and  the  soil 
is  at  all  suitable  for  coconut  cultivation,  a  few  nuts  may  he  e.\i)ected 
l)etw(*en  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  after  j)lantin<;.  'Phereafter  the 
))roduction  per  ])alm  will  increase  until  the  tenth  to  twelfth  year  to 
from  50  to  250  nuts  annually.  The  Fast  Indian  claims  that  a  well- 
cultivated  coconut  palm  will  |)roduce  a  nut  for  each  day  in  the  year. 
( im*  hundred  to  150  nuts  annually  is  considered  a  jtood  yield. 

All  diseased,  dead,  or  fallen  leaves  should  he  collected  and  burned 
re^idarly,  as  the  larva*  of  insects  injurious  to  the  coconut  ])alm 
find  food  in  the  decaying;  fiber.  Dead  or  dyinj;  trees  that  can  not  he 
saved  slioidd  he  cut  down  and  burned  immediately. 

In  (’eylon  and  India  fertilizin*:  in  coconut  cultivation  is  carrit'd 
on.  common  manure  bein';  used.  The  refuse  of  the  meat  after 
expressiiif;  the  oil  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and  is  used  to  .some 
extent. 

Planters  differ  as  to  the  value  of  fertiliziii'r.  Two  theories  are 
advanced:  The  elemental  constituents  of  coconut  oil  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  vegetable  physiologists  hold  that  growing 
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j)laiit.s  (lecoinposo  wator  and  air  t<»  obtain  llieir  sii|)ply  of  those 
elcMuents.  As  the  supply,  therefore,  is  inexhaustil)le,  nuiioval  of 
eoconut  oil  in  any  (plant ity  does  not  tend  to  impoverish  the  soil. 
Hence,  the  addition  of  fertilizin';  elements  would  tend  to  raise  the 
jiroduction  above  normal.  The  second  theory  in  the  production  of 
nuts  the  trees  draw  from  the  soil  nitrates,  ])hosphates,  and  alkalies; 
therefore,  outside  introduction  of  these  elements  should  be  made  by 
rej)lacin<;  the  fertility  removed.  Extensive  exjieriments  have  ])roven 
the  value  of  fertilizin';  in  securin';  increased  production  in  coconuts, 
althou<;h  it  is  not  jiracticed  to  any  e.xtent  in  the  Americas  and  not 
at  all  alon"  the  seacoast.  However,  salt  is  used  to  a  f;reat  extent 
where  the  palm  <;rows  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 


YOl  NO  COC'tXrT  I’AI.MS  HKOUGHT  TO  TIIK  COLON  .\fAaKr:T  FOK  SALE. 


The  (’entral  American  native  also  has  a  custom  which  is  followed 
on  small  plantations.  When  the  palm  throws  out  its  first  spadix  of 
flowers  a  dried  corn  husk  filled  with  coarse  salt  is  placed  U])rif;ht 
between  the  inner  side  of  the  spathe  and  the  tiunk  of  the  tree. 
Durin"  heavy  rains  the  concave  surface  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
brinf;  down  little  rivulets  of  water  to  the  crown  of  the  palm.  A 
certain  amount  of  salt  is  thereby  dissolved  at  each  heavy  rain,  and 
carried  into  the  crevasses  or  folds  of  the  cabbage.  This  is  found  to 
be  an  excellent  j^reventive  to  the  bacterial  bud  rot  that  has  doin' 
much  damage  in  Cuba  and  -lamaica  in  late  years. 

Kecently  while  on  an  inspection  tour  throu(;h  a  larf;e  coconut 
plantation  in  Panama,  the  writer  noticed  a  partly  fallen  leaf  on  a 
five-year  old  palm  "rowin"  immediately  alon"  the  seacoast.  Tin- 
pahn  bein"  low,  the  outer  end  of  the  leaf  had  hit  the  "round  before 
the  base  had  entirely  separated  from  the  trunk,  leavin"  the  leaf 
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resting  uj^aiust  tlic  tiuuk  at  an  aiijrle  of  at)out  45°,  hut  partly  sopa- 
lated  from  it.  On  pulliiiir  tlio  dik'd  loaf  down  a  lU'st  of  hlackhoadi'd 
(“atcipillars  was  found  hctwoon  tin*  ha.so  of  the  jH'tiolo  and  the  trunk 
of  the  palm,  eontaininti  2S  dead  eaterpillars.  Each  one  was  covered 
with  minute  salt  crystals,  carried  down  hy  the  rains  from  the  salt 
placed  at  the  s])adix  above,  as  already  deserihed. 

Three  distinct  diseases  of  the  eocoitut  |)alm  are  known  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  two  of  which  are  apparently  due  to  the 
attack  of  fun<ri,  tlu'  third  hein<j  of  bacterial  orlfjm.  One  fuiifius 
attacks  the  roots  and  also  ajipears  in  the  petioles,  and  is  known  as 
the  root  iiisease.  This  is  often  due  to  improper  draina<:e  and  soured 
land  due  to  lack  of  sunshine.  The  other  fuuftus  attacks  the  leaves, 
heiii"  known  as  the  leaf  di/^eose,  and  is  also  traced  to  the  same  cause. 


DKI.VKl.NU  THE  MII.K. 

ContiresstDan  Denby,  of  .Michigan,  and  party  of  United  States  .Vrmy  officers  at  Old  Panama 

indulKing  in  a  cooling  drink  of  the  milk  from  the  green  coconut. 

Experiments  within  the  last  few  years  have  shown  the  most  ell'ectual 
i  remedy  is  to  spniy  the  affected  portion  with  a  strou"  fungicide 

i  qujirterly,  Bordejui.x  mi.xture  heiu<?  very  effective. 

'Phe  bacteria  cause  rottinj;  to  set  in  in  the  terminal  hud  or  cahhtijie, 
'  which  is  known  as  bml  rot.  This  is  usually  ctiused  by  some  insect 

!  lavin"  its  efjtjs  in  a  wound  in  the  tender  stalks  of  new  undeveloped 

j  leaves,  which  later  involves  the  entire  terminal  hud  in  ji  bacterial 

!  rot.  This  is  probably  the  most  serious  of  diseases  of  the  coconut 

j  palm.  Dr.  Edwex  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Ue- 

I  partmcnt,  studied  the  hud  rot  in  Cuba  in  1904,  and  his  exhaustive 

I  report  on  this  diseiise  and  methods  of  comhatin"  it  is  issued  hy  the 

I  Agricultural  Department.  Diseiised  trees  in  iin  advanced  state  should 

I  be  cut  down  and  the  entire  crown  promptly  burned. 

j 

fl 
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This  collection  is  one  of  a  scries  of  frays,  sliowiny  the  uses  maiie  of  various  natural  products,  distrihuted  l)y  the  I'liilailelphia  Coniinercial  .Museuin 

to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
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A  coconut  plautiitioii,  like  any  otlu'r  coninicrcial  undertaking, 
needs  constant  attention,  and  is  Generally  considered  to  be  a  con¬ 
servative  investment  yielding  handsome  profits  after  it  comes  into 
bearing. 

Rats  attack  half-<rro\vn  nuts,  making'  a  hole  throufili  tlie  husk  and 
shell  to  reach  the  jellylike  meat  inside.  The  porcupine  attacks  the 
stem  of  youii"  palms,  sometimes  eatiiifi  entirely  throujih  it.  Wild 
pi"s  eat  the  tips  of  youn"  leaves  within  their  reach  when  the  palm  is 
youn<;.  d'hese  nocturnal  eiyunii's  of  the  coconut  are  best  combated 
with  a  shot<;un.  Cattle  should  not  he  turned  into  a  "rove  until  tlu* 
trees  are  hi"h  en(?u"h  to  k(‘ep  the  leaves  out  of  their  reach.  Li"htnin" 
and  hurricanes  are  enemies  of  the  coconut  palm  as  well  as  of  othei' 
trees;  however,  the  latter  danger  may  he  almost  entirely  eliminated 
if  a  well-protected  site  is  secured.  Danger  from  insects  may  he  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  planting  directly  along  the  seashore  within 
the  inlluence  of  the  salt  spray,  and  by  keeping  the  plantation  cleared. 
Probably  nature  never  intended  the  coconut  to  leave  the  coast;  cer¬ 
tainly  she  gives  it  better  protection  there  from  its  enemies,  hcaviei- 
production,  sweeter  meat  and  milk,  and  longer  life  than  inland  any 
considerable  distance. 

d'wenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  coconuts  raisetl  in  the  world  are 
growTi  in  the  Americas,  where,  however,  they  are  scattered  over  a 
much  greater  area  for  each  palm  than  is  the  case  in  the  Orient, 
thereby  making  the  work  of  collecting  ami  shipping  more  dillicull 
and  expen.sive.  Due  principally  to  this  fact,  the  vast  stretches  of 
coconut  groves  of  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Central  America  have  never  been  extensively  exploited  for  coconuts. 
Increasing  demand,  higher  prices  than  in  foinier  years,  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  means  new  markets 
brought  about  by  improved  transportation  facilities,  are  rapidly 
bringing  these  fields  within  the  radius  of  profitable  exploitation,  in 
addition  to  stimulating  the  scientific  culture  of  this  palm  throughout 
tropical  America. 

Both  coasts  of  Panama  are  already  ])rofiting  by  their  proximity  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  new  plantations  on  a  much  larger  .scale  are 
already  being  set  out  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
P'avored  by  an  abundant  rainfall,  ecpiable  climate,  sea  breezes  from 
both  oceans,  with  an  artery  of  transportation  to  feed  all  parts  of  the 
world  passing  directly  through  it,  and  with  its  already  established 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  product,  Panama  presents  a  fertile 
field  for  the  development  of  the  coconut  industry  within  the  next  few 
years.  Its  west  coast  does  not  suffer  from  the  hurricanes  that  sweej) 
over  the  West  Indies,  its  markets  are  up  and  down  both  coasts,  and 
it  is  favored  with  abundant  water  transportation,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  coconut  cultivation. 


r.NNlXd  westward  i'roin  IXierto  Barrios,  (lliateniala,  a  little 
town  of  palm  huts  with  a  few  lar<:er  frame  huihlinfis  nest¬ 
ling  in  the  depths  of  Amati([U(“  Bay,  which  in  turn  opens 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  (iuatemala  Railway  imme- 
crosses  a  ranjie  of  hills  and  drops  into  a  broad  valley.  Thence 
le  (it)  miles  the  railway  runs  throujrh  the  tropically  rich  and 

fertile  river  bottom 

- 5°! - ^ ^ -  and,  leavin"  the 

. - j  j  coastal  plain,  begins 

J  (i  j  ascent  to  the 

j "  ^  X  j  capital,  Guatemala 

fj  Down  from  the 

xreo  /  tg  I  mountains  in  tin* 

of  Guate- 


',/k  creeks,  the  Mota<iua 

I  r  \  I  River  Hows  on  its 

I  ^  (  I  wa^y  to  the  Atlantic. 

^  ^  !  broad,  slufigish,  and 

^  C'  I  j  subject  to  sudden 

^  C  I  floods,  and  during 

'9^  - - I  the  heavy  rains 

50  0  50  too  i5o  200 Miles  floodiug  tliG  entire 

“  valley  from  the  little 

town  of  Tx>s  Amates,  60  miles  inland,  to  the  eoast.  To  the  north 
and  south  the  entire  valley  is  proteeted  by  two  ranges  of  mountains 
running  roughly  east  and  west,  whieh  shelter  it  from  severe  winds 
and  afford  abundant  precipitation.  The  northern  range  is  sparsely 
wooded  and  affords  natural  pasture  with  abundant  wild  cane  and  is 
topped  by  scraggly  ])ine.  The  southern  range  is  heavily  timbered 

II  Hy  Victor  M.  Cutter. 


I’arlial  excavation,  showiu!;  walls  of  squared  stones. 


rMMENSK  CARVED  STONE. 


Tlie  main  lit;ur«  on  this  ^toIU^  weixhing  proliahly  over  20  tons,  represents  a  Honian  elaborately  dressed 


roi'  AM)  .sini-;  vii;\\  oi"  stoni- 


Thr  lop  ami  sides  of  this  sloiie  are  covered  witli  Klyplis  and  figures  wliicti  |)rol>al)ly  represent  several  Mayan  dates. 
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with  the  usual  tropical  woods  and  is  n'portcd  to  contain  valuable 
mineral  lands  and  actually  has  several  valuahh*  placer  ^old  mines 
in  j)rocess  of  (h'W'loimnmt .  Tin*  crest  of  this  ranjt:e  forms  the 
houndarv  of  (iuatemala,  which  is  still  in  dispute'  with  her  tieiirhhor. 

1  londuras. 

Between  these  ran*;('s  lie's  the'  v.ille'v.  a  she'lte'i'e'el  tre)|)ie'al  ])araelise. 
etf  an  ave'ra<;e'  wielth  eef  |)erha|)s  d  mile's,  as  far  inlanel  as  Leis  Aimite's. 
'Phis  hreeael  valU'v,  with  its  rie  h  seeil,  iihunehmt  animal  life',  anel  tindeer 
jenel  jealins,  with  a  ine'iin  tem|)e'rat ure'  eef  aheuit  N()°  F.  .'inel  an  iumual 
rainfall  eef  eeve'r  100  ine'he's,  h.-is  eve'rv  re'epiisite'  feu-  the'  suppeert  eef  a 
vast  peepulatieen. 

It  is  ne»t  suriu'isinj;  the'U.  in  sjeite'  e»f  its  stre'te'h  e»f  appeire'titly  virjrin 
juti<rh',  in  whie'h  eiheeimel  the'usmil  tre)])ie'al  hirels  anel  anitnals,  that  we' 
linel  this  valley  the*  heiine'  e»f  eme*  eef  the*  eeleh'st  Anu'rie  an  civilizatiems. 
Uithin  the  hist  three  years  the  jun<;le*  has  e'eunme'iie'e'el  tee  <rive  way  tei 
lar^e  hamina  phintatiems,  anel  as  the  lanel  is  e'le'are*el  tlu'wlnele  valh'v. 
ein  heeth  hanks  eef  the'  Me»t!i<xuii  Kiv(*r  lor  a  elistance*  eef  seune  40  mile's 
iinel  ceunprisinfx  an  are'a  eef  seemelMlO  sepiare  mile's,  is  eleette'el  with  ruitis 
eef  an  ane'ie'iit  reie'e:  (Jr.-ive's,  meemeliths.  meeunels.  anel  steene  heaps 
te'stifv  silently  te»  the'  life  whie-h  euie-e  lilh'el  the'  valle'v.  rneheuhte'elly 
"  a  her^re'  peertiein  eef  the'  M.-iveis  louiiel  ii  me)st  a^re'e'ahle'  heeme  here'. 

Near  the  little  town  of  Te'iu'eleere's,  20  mile's  freem  Puertee  Barriees. 
the  railway  has  cut  thre»u<:h  a  cire'ular  Inelian  meetttiel  seeme  Id  feet  in 
he'i>rht  and  40  in  eliameter.  Near  this  meeunel  anel  in  the  neerthern 
feeeet hills  there  is  a  clear  spring  with  steeiu's,  a|)pare'ntly  useel  by  the 
Inelians,  lyin':  in  e-lear  view  at  the  heettom.  Ili^h  em  the  meumtain 
ahetve  this  spriiif:  have  he'e'U  elisceevere'el  varieeus  cave's  containin': 
ruelely-markeel  stenu's  anel  crund)lin<:  sea  shells.  On  all  the  hills 
eef  the  northe'in  ran<:e'  we'stwarel  for  40  miles  are  graves  with  the  .siele 
walls  maeh'  e)f  smeeoth.  reeunel  stemes  brought  from  the  creeks  anel 
live'rs.  The'se'  hills  are  elotte'el  alse)  with  meeunels  eef  varieeus  shajees. 
euie'  e)f  the'  most  e'eemmeen  he'ing  cire'ular  with  a  holleew  eer  ele'|)re's.sie)n  in 
the'  e'e'iiter.  Very  little  eexcavatieen  has  he'e'U  e-arrie'el  een.  anel  this  little 
has  reve'ah'el  emly  a  few  rubbing  stone's  anel  eether  Hat  steene's  with 
e'ire-ular  marks,  jeevssihly  repre.senting  ceeils  eef  a  serpent.  'I'he  rubbing 
steene's  much  re'se'inhh'  the)se  still  in  use'  by  the'  ('entral  Ame'iican 
Inelians. 

4'e>  the  south  eif  the  rivei-  are  feeuml  meeunels  of  greater  height,  anel 
in  the'se  mounels  have  he'e'ii  fe)imel  many  small  pie'ce's  ed’  ruele  pottery, 
e  lav  whistle's,  maele  in  the  shape  eef  vaiieeus  animals,  anel  the  usual 
steene  ute'nsils  of  the  Inelian.  Of  greate'i'  intere'st  are  the  hits  e)f  jaele 
anel  ohsielian  ex'casiemally  feeunel  at  the  base  ed  eer  near  these  mounds. 

llenvever,  the  central  jeoijit  of  intere'st  in  the  whede  valley  is  the 
ruine'el  e-ity  of  Quirigua.  In  the  heart  of  the  jungle  ami  in  the  botteem 
lanels  about  1  mile  north  of  the  Motagua  anel  I  t  miles  east  of  the 
little  town  of  laes  Amates.  lie's  what  was  eme'e  the  capital  or  main 


ONE  OF  THE  STEE.E  OUTSIDE  THE  TEMPEE  COURT. 

This  stela  is  10  feet  high  with  figures  of  women  on  front  and  back  and  glyphs  on  either  side. 


(i7SlS— Bull.  1-11- 


TIIUKK  stkl.t:  in  a  how 


Ureal  attention  is  paid  in  the  earviiiK  to  details  of  dress  and  ornament  and  none  at  all  to  tlie  linman  form. 
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jiatlu'iinji  ])laco  for  tlio  priinitivo  j)oo|)l(*s  of  tlio  vall(‘v.  andjlioro  were 
erected  tlu*  <irand  plaza  and  the  wonderful  inonolitlis  which  make 
(^uiri^ua  one  (d‘  the  most  noted  ruins  of  Aimuica. 

Some  2  miles  to  tin*  westward  from  tlu'  main  |)laza  of  t^uiriiiua 
tliei'c*  is  a  hill  some  40  feet  in  height  with  two  mounds  on  top  and 
about  ■)()  feet  a|>art,  and  midway  between  is  a  smooth  jiranite  shaft 
about  2  feet  in  diameter  projecting  obli(picly  from  the  ground  al)out 
7  feet  in  lenjrth  and  |)ossibiy  formed  an  observation  point.  Some  600 
feet  north  are  the  foothills  of  the  northern  ramie,  and  here  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  slopes  hu<ie  bowlders  and  ledges  of  sandstone 
identical  with  the  material  used  in  the  walls,  temples,  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  city  of  (^uiriyua.  These  hills  may  possibly  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  hu^e  blocks  which  may  hav(‘  l)een  rafted  down  a  little 
stream  near  by  to  be  later  cut  into  the  various  stelae  and  scjuanal 
blocks  of  stone  for  the  vai  ious  structures. 

rntil  recent  years  the  ruined  city  has  rejuained  buriect  and  un¬ 
known  in  the  heart  of  the  forest;  but  now  has  lu'cn  reservetl  as  a 
park  of  some  7~y  acres  in  extent  with  all  the  ^reat  trees  ])reserved 
and  only  enough  clearing  done  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  tlie 
m(»numeuts  and  ]>lazas.  The  entire  ])ark  is  now  surrounded  by 
banana  ])iantations  and  near  by  is  a  branch  of  the  (iuateinala  Kail¬ 
way.  Within  this  ])ark  there  lie  the  wonderful  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  fairly  well-develoi)ed  civilization,  monuments, 
stelae,  animals  carved  in  stone,  terraced  walls,  tem])les,  and  pyramids. 

The  city  is  laid  out  with  one  <irand  ])laza  or  court  and  a  smaller 
court  which  .seems  to  have  been  for  the  tem])les  or  main  buildin<;s. 
'Pile  remainiiiix  jiroups  of  inoumls  or  buildin<;s  are  jirouped  outside 
the  main  court,  without  significant  relative  ))osition,  so  far  as  is  now 
known.  'Plu'  heavy  overflows  of  the  Motajiua  have  made  fills 
above  the  oriiiinal  level  of  the  j)laza  A  jirvin^  in  depth  from  1  t*»  .5  or 
6  feet.  Slight  excavation  has  revealed  some  ])avinii  and  possibly 
the  whole  area  is  paved  with  s(piared  stoiu*.  To  the  northwest  lies 
a  blind  ditch  or  canal,  which  may  ])ossibly  have  furnished  the  means 
of  raftinii  the  hu^e  stones  to  their  pn'seut  site  for  they  were  all 
brought  from  lon^  distances  as  the  soil  for  miles  around  is  without 
a  trace  of  stone.  At  })resent  this  ditcii  has  no  connection  with  the 
^fotaijua  Kiver. 

The  main  jiroup  of  buihlinjjjs  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  form 
of  an  inclosed  court  or  plaza.  The  terraced  walls  which  form  this 
court  to  the  east  and  south  averasie  some  dt)  or  4t)  feet  in  heijiht 
and  in  the  anjile  where  they  join  rise  to  GO  feet  in  heijilit.  At  this 
jioint  partial  excavation  has  shown  several  rooms  with  walls  of 
s(piared  stones  and  doorways  arched  with  flat  stone.  To  the  west 
the  plaza  wall  is  lower,  beinji  about  20  feet  in  height.  To  the  north 


Till-:  TAI.I.EST  STEl.A  IN  THE  ULINS 
This  iiiominient  is  Jil  foct  high. 

\ 

I 

I 


STONK  IMAGE  OF  A  TURTLE. 
This  oval  stone  weighs  appro.xiniately  10  tons. 
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the  plaza  is  open  with  an  iniinense  terraced  pyramid  in  tlie  center 
of  the  openinj;.  Tliis  pyramid  measures  some  1,50  feet  scpiare  at  tlie 
base  and  rises  to  a  lieijjht  of  ov'cr  40  feet.  All  the  walls  and  terraces 
are  overirrown  with  immense  trees  and  tlie  stones  are  displaced 
badly  by  the  roots  which  have  forced  them  out  of  ])lace  and  sent 
them  tumblini;  down  the  walls.  Near  the  southern  wall  and  directly 
facinif  the  pyramiil  lies  an  immense  round  carved  stone  weiijhinif 
probably  well  over  20  tons.  The  main  hmire  on  this  stone  is  that 
of  a  woman  elaborately  dressed.  This  is  claimed  by  achseoloj^ists 
to  constitute  one  of  tlu*  most  wonderful  known  monuments  of 
ancient  civilizations  in  existence.  The  top  and  sides  of  this  stone 
are  completly  covered  with  glyphs  and  lijHires  with  probably  several 
Mayan  dales  included.  Xi'ar  the  eastern  wall  is  a  circular  stone 
with  the  lijiure  of  a  man  in  sitting  posture,  and  surrounded  by 
picture  writin<t  as  yet  undeciphered.  Near  by  lies  a  stone  carved 
possibh’  to  represent  a  tiller  head.  Outside  the  temple  court  are 
two  stelae  about  10  feet  in  height  with  hixures  of  women  on  front 
and  back  with  <:lyphs  on  either  side,  these  latter  bein^  surmounted 
by  ornamental  feather  or  scroll  work.  Xear  the  latter  stones  are 
several  stelae  which  have  fallen  or  been  thrown  down  by  some  ruth- 
le.ss  exjilorer.  One  of  these  has  the  i^lyphs  j)laced  obTupiely  instcuid 
of  squarely  as  on  all  the  other  monuments. 

On  all  the  monuments  jrreat  attention  is  paid  in  the  carviiif:  to 
details  of  dress  ami  ornament  and  none  at  all  to  the  human  form,  oidy 
the  face  bein<]:  carefully  portrayed.  Proceedin':  northward  in  the 
park  we  come  to  a  sort  of  secondary  ^ronp  of  stones  with  a  wall  to 
the  north  of  tlu'se,  some  dOO  feed  lon<:.  Alon<:  the  base  of  this  wall 
are  three  stelae  in  a  row.  The  tallest  stela  in  the  ruins  is  some 
20  feet  hi"h  aiul  the  illustrations  show  the  imjiortant  part  j)layed 
by  the  headdirss  and  also  tin*  death’s  head  and  the  crossbones, 
which  occur  in  the  headdress  of  nearly  all  (he  lijxurt's  at  C^uiri^ua. 
In  this  j:roup  are  two  large  oval  stones  weighing  each  over  10  tons, 
one  apparently  representing  a  turtle  and  the  other  a  frog,  d'he 
largest  of  the  stelae,  some  .5  IVet  scpiare  and  oveu'  20  feet  high,  leans 
at  a  sharp  angle  and  must  exteml  at  least  10  IVet  underground,  and 
would  even  to-day  present  adillicult  problem  in  trans])ortation  through 
the  soft  soil  of  the  river  bottom,  and  leads  us  to  wonder  as  to  the  means 
used  to  convey  the  stones  from  the  cpiarry  to  their  ])resent  site. 

All  the  monuments  are  of  sandstone,  varying  much  in  (piality,  but 
all  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  All  the  carving  is  in  low  relief  and 
not  as  ornate  as  that  at  Copan  in  Honduras.  Arclueologists  claim 
to  have  discovered  on  the  various  stelae  glyjdis  with  mayan  dates, 
which  show  the  intervals  at  which  the  stones  were  .set  up,  and  most 
of  these  dates  occuring  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cycles  of  mayan 
chronolog}'. 
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STONE  IMAGE  OF  A  FUOG. 


THE  LARGEST  STELA  IN’  THE  RUINS. 

This  stela  is  some  5  feet  square  and  over  20  feet  liiKh.  leaning  at  a  sharp  angle  it  must  e.xtend  at  lea.st 
10  feet  under  ground. 


INDIAN  RUINS  AT  QUIRIGUA. 
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In  addition  to  the  stelae  mentioned  tliere  are  other  stones  of  equal 
interest  and  many  walls  or  monnds  still  covered  with  mold  and  silt. 
Only  extensive  excavation  will  show  the  ruins  as  a  whole,  and  until 
this  is  accomplished  we  shall  not  know  anythinjj;  of  the  lives  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancient  race  who  inhabited  Quiri<;na,  in  the  broad  Motagua 
Valley,  and  whose  records  to-day  are  a  sealed  hook. 


TIFK  “Musi'u  doc'ldi,”  lornuM-lv  “Miis(‘u  Paniensi' do  Ilistotiii 
Xatural  o  Etlinoirraphia,”  oocupios  in  many  ros[)octs  a 
paitioular  position  anion, u;  tlio  South  Ainorioan  niiisounis. 
Kfoin  voiy  niodost  l)o<j:innin<;s,  and  alter  a  jioriod  of  stajj- 
nation  and  sciontilic  inaction,  it  has  dovelopi'd,  in  the  last  iil'ti'on 
years  of  its  existence,  into  a  scientific  institution  which  is  now 
oonerally  recof^nized  as  the  jirincipal  center  of  scientific  iuves- 


THE  ‘•MI  SEU  r.OELDI.” 

TUo  musoiim  Itiiilflin:;  is  constructe<i  after  the  style  of  the  lamer  Hrazilian  country  houses. 

tiiration  in  tlie  nortli  of  fiiazil.  Tin*  chief  Vidue  of  tin*  Museu 
(loeldi  lies  in  its  limited,  and,  at  the  sanu*  time,  very  extensive 
jirofriiimint'  conceived  hy  its  honorary  director,  Prof.  Dr.  Ivmii.  A. 
(lOF.i.Di,  who  was  cidled  in  ]Sf)4  hy  the  Governor,  L.M'uo  Sodkk, 
to  reoroiinize  the  “Museu  Ptiraense,"  foundt'd  in  1S()7  hy  some 
intelligent  and  farseeini;  Ihuaenses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
well-known  fiitizilian  <;eo<rra])her.  Do.mixcos  So.vhks  Fkkueiu.v 
Pkxx.v.  This  institution,  although  initiated  with  enthusiasm,  luid 
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By  Dr.  Jacques  Uuber,  Director,  Museum  Goeldi. 
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boon  allowoil  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  ncijk'ct  that  it  linally  hccainc 
nuM'cly  a  cal)iiu't  of  curiosities,  without  any  scientilic  valiu'.  The 
plan  on  which  the  Muscui  Ihuaense  was  reori^ani/aal  in  lcS!)4  regarded 
it  not  oidy  as  a  deposit  of  ethnoi^raphical  and  natural  history  speci¬ 
mens,  hut  ])riinarily  as  a  scientilic  center  foi-  inv(>sti<'ation  (ti  tlu* 
natural  history  and  (‘thnoloity  of  tlu'  Amazon  A'alley.  Limitinj;  its 
li(‘ld  of  action  to  this  natural  rejiion,  Doctor  (Ioeedi  has  contrihuted 
to  it  its  ])rinci])al  source  of  stren<;th  and  intmest  not  (»nly  for  the 
public  of  Ihira,  hut  for  the  entire  scientilic  world.  At  the  saim*  time 
it  was  intended  to  establish  in  the  new  museum  a  botanical  and 
zoological  frarden,  so  that  a  visitor  to  the  Para  Muscuim,  whether  he 
he  merely  a  tourist  or  a  scientist  who  intends  to  explore  some  jiart  of 
the  Amazon  re<;ion,  may  find  an  opportunity  to  accpiaint  himself 
with  the  Amazonian  llora  and  fauna,  not  only  throuf;h  hooks  and 
dead  material,  hut  also  by  its  living;  sjieeies.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
po.ssihle  to  tlevelop  all  these  lines  of  activity  to  the  same  dejxree  ot 
])erfection  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  available  area  and  linancial 
a])j)ropriations,  hut  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  future  deveh>pment. 
In  liXIO  the  name  “Museu  Cioeldi”  was  fjiven  to  the  Musen  Paraense 
by  the  <:overnor,  Paes  de  ('arvaejio,  Ln  honor  of  its  reformer. 

Since  1S!)4  the  musenm  has  been  located  on  the  Avenitla  da  Inde- 
pendencia  in  a  country  house,  whose  llower  and  fruit  warden  has  been 
the  nucleus  of  the  actual  zoolojiical  and  botanical  fjtardens.  Actually 
the  establishment  and  its  annexes  extend  over  nearly  4  hectares,  and 
when  it  shall  occupy  the  whole  block  it  will  cover  5.4  hectares.  In 
the  center  are  .situated  the  museum  huildin",  the  work  shops  and  the 
zoolojiical  j'arden;  the  botanical  j'arden  encircles  the  lot,  and  the 
houses  of  the  memhers  of  the  stall  extend  alon<;  the  Travessa  de 
Janeiro. 

The  museum  buildinji:,  constructed  after  the  style  of  the  larger 
IJrazilian  country  houses,  is  not  altogether  suitably  adajited  for  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  as  it  is  too  small,  divided  into  rooms  with 
insulhcient  light,  and  pi'rmits  therefore  of  only  a  temporary  dis])o- 
sition  of  the  collections.  Neverthele.ss,  there  are  many  interesting 
things  to  see. 

The  first  room,  devoted  to  Amazonian  archa'ology,  contains  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ])otterv  of  the  extinct  Indian  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  at  the  time  of  the  compiest. 
'Phe  museum  also  ])ossesses  in  this  department  nnetpialed  treasures 
in  the  form  of  funeral  urns  and  other  potteries  from  the  mounds  of 
the  island  of  Mara  jo  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Amazon,  where  two 
expeditions  of  the  museum  have  made  interesting  discoveries. 

The  ethnological  e.xhibit  contains  valuable  specimens  from  the 
Amazonian  Indians,  principally  from  those  inhabiting  the  Kio 
Tocantins-Araguava  (collection  Frei  (lil  Villanova  from  the  C'ayapos 
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and  Carajas)  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  River  I'aupes  (old  col¬ 
lection  of  the  museum  and  collection  of  Dr.  Th.  Koch).  To  this 
department  helon<rs  the  larfje  war  canoe  of  the  Carajas  Indians,  of 
the  River  Tocantins,  now  in  the  museum's  yard.  This  remarkable 
canoe  is  IS  meters  lon<;  and  1  meter  wide  and  is  made  of  a  single  stem 
of  the  cedro  tree  (Cedrela  sp.). 

Without  doubt  the  richest  dejiartment  is  that  of  zoolo<;y,  which 
occu|)ies  tlie  principal  hall  of  the  buildin*;  and  two  smaller  rooms. 

Rrincipally  in  vertebrates, 
this  collection  >;ives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Amazonian 
fauna.  There  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  almost  complete 
series  of  the  Amazonian 
monkeys  and  a  very  rich 
collection  of  Amazonian 
birds.  In  the  smaller  rooms 
firoups  of  the  larjier  Ama¬ 
zonian  mammals  attract 
the  attention  of  the  visitor. 
This  collection  includes 
specimens  of  the  tajiir  ( Ta- 
pirus  america7}us),  black 
and  spotted  jaj;uar  {Fells 
onca),  capivara  {Ihjdfo- 
chcerus  capivara),  anteater 
( Myrmecopltaga  j  uhata), 
the  beautiful  Amazonian 
eagle  {liar pula  destructor), 
and  the  largest  Amazonian 
freshwater  fish,  the  “pira- 
Moxu.\iENT  TO  THE  FOUNDER.  {Sudls  glgas).  In 


In  the  midst  of  the  prineipal  .\mazonian  palms  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  hy  (iovernor  .^uttiisto  MonteneKro  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Museu  Paraense,  D.  S. 
Ferreira  I’enna. 


the  insect  collection  the 
butterflies  with  their  splen¬ 
did  colors,  the  mimetic 


Orthoptera,  large  beetles,  are  conspicuous;  but  the  most  complete 
collection  is  that  of  the  Ilymenoptera  (wasps  and  bees)  and  of  the 
nests  of  infinitely  varied  forms  and  shapes. 

The  botanical  tlepartment  occupies  two  smaller  rooms  in  which  are 
exhibited  an  Amazonian  and  a  general  herbarium,  collections  of 


fruits  and  seeds,  beautiful  woods,  dill'erent  kinds  of  rubber,  and 


various  other  jiroducts  of  the  Amazonian  forests.  The  different 
rubber  plants,  whose  importance  to  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  well 
known,  and  a  number  of  indigenous  medicinal  plants  are  represented 
in  herbarium  sjiecimens  mounted  under  glass  casings.  Several  large 


AMAZONIAN  AKCII^OLOGY. 


The  room  devoted  to  Amazonian  archieoloRy  contains  a  collection  of  pottery  of  the  extinct  Indian 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  region  along  tlie  mouth  of  the  Amazon  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
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palm  fiTiit  stands  an*  conspicuous,  tlio  mirity  palm  (Mdiiritio  lUxoum), 
larp'  (‘iu)u^h  to  make*  a  load  lor  two  men.  and  the  hacaha  palm  of 
Oara  {(hiioairpit.s  (Usticliiis),  which  has  yielded  no  less  than  4(),()00  of 
its  fruit.  Tlu'ri'  are  also  some  fine  sjx'cimens  of  the  large  bamboo 
of  tlu'  ni)per  Amazon  {HaiKhio  siijurlxi). 

The  geological  secti(»n  has  some  interesting  collections  (d'  Ama¬ 
zonian  fossils,  chielly  Devonian,  from  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lower  Amazon.  These  were  contrihnted  by  Dr.  .Ioao  Coelho.  (iov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Para,  who  ])ursned  his  studies  as  mining  engineer 

in  Prance,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished 
lovers  and  connoisseurs  of 
Amazonian  nature. 

The  collections  which  are 
e.xhibited  to  the  public  are. 
however,  not  the  most  im- 
])ortant  of  the  museum. 
The  lack  of  space  has  ren- 
<  1  erec  1  imjiossi  hie  t  he  d  is]  >1  ay 
of  many  valuable  s])ecimens. 
which  are  now  ke])t  in  boxes 
until  a  new  museum  build¬ 
ing  shall  he  constructed. 

There  are  also  the  ])urely 
scientific  collections,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  tv])es  of 
new  sj)eeies  described  by 
the  members  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  staff  and  by  Knro])ean 
authorities,  d'he  most  valu¬ 
able,  and  ])erha])S  best  ar- 
ranged.  of  these  collections 
are  the  ornithological,  which 
consists  of  nearly  (),00() 
s])ecimens  of  Amazonian 
birds,  the  hvmeno])terologi- 
cal.  including  thousands  of  s])ecimens  and  many  hundreds  of  species, 
and  the  Ilerharium  Amazonicum.  with  more  than  10, ()()()  s])ecimens. 

In  the  hack  ])art  of  the  building  are  the  hnreaus,  the  library,  and 
the- laboratories  of  the  chiefs  olMhe  de])artments.  Se])arated  from 
the  main  building  by  a  courtyard  are  the  worksho])s  for  hotanica 
ex])eriments  and  taxideiinic  o])erations.  and  a  small  house  for  ])ho- 
togra])hic  work.  There  is  also  the  shed  for  the  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments.  Here  observations  have  been  made  without  interru])tion 
since  and  are  the  most  com])lete  records  of  such  data  in  Para. 


V.VIA  AIU.K  lU  lUiKU  TUEKS. 

A  |H)rlion  of  the  liolanieal  Harden  showiiiR  eollei  lion  of  nib- 
lier  trees.  .Some  of  t he.so  are  of  (treat  industrial  value,  es|ie- 
cially  tlie  siieeies  of  /hvia,  of  whieti  the  j-arcien  |K)sse.sses 
the  fiehest  eolleetioti  in  the  world. 


ML’SKUAIS  OF  THE  AMEIUCAS ;  BELEAI,  PAKA,  BRAZIL. 
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The  Zoolofjieal  (hirden,  altliouj'h  not  very  large,  afl’ords  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  the  Amazonian  fauna  of  vertebrates.  The  garden 
e.Ktends  mainly  along  the  western  side  of  the  museum  building  and 
through  the  eentral  jiart  of  the  hack  grounds.  Near  the  entrance  the 
visitor  encounters  a  large  aviary  occupied  by  a  great  nuniher  of 
a([uatic  birds;  the  beautiful  white  herons,  night  herons,  ibises, 
spoonbills,  darters,  boatbills,  various  kinds  of  ducks,  etc.  Several 
smaller  cages  contain  rare  sjiecies  of  jiarrots,  the  s])lendid  colored 
toucans  {Rhamphaatoft  enjtlirorhyncltus  and  Rh.  ariel),  the  troujiials 
iXantlioriiu)^  viridist  and  clecutuanus,  Gymnostmops  hifasciatus) ,  and 
other  interesting  Amazonian  birds. 


AVIARY  IN’  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  ZooloEioal  Garden  the  visitor  encounters  a  large  aviary  occupied  by  a 
great  nninher  of  aquatic  l)irds,  including  the  beautiful  white  herons,  night  herons,  ibises,  spoon¬ 
bills,  etc. 

The  cage  of  the  rejitiles  always  attracts  a  large  crowd,  with  its 
numerous  alligators,  huge  sjiecimens  of  Anaconda  {Eunectes  murinus), 
and  the  Boa  constrictor.  Nearby  is  a  tank  containing  the  noted  elec¬ 
tric  eels  {Gymijotus  electricus),  one  of  which  is  of  exceptional  length, 
namely,  2  meters. 

Along  the  whole  western  side  of  the  museum  building  are  the  cages 
for  carniverous  animals  and  the  larger  monkeys.  In  this  collection 
are  the  jaguars  {Eelis  onca),  the  pumas  {Eelis  concolor),  ditferent  kinds 
of  ozelots,  Brazilian  foxes  {Canis  hrasiUensis  and  microtis),  the  rare 
Icticyon  venaticus.  Sometimes  the  collection  includes  other  interest¬ 
ing  mammals,  such  as  the  large  anteater  { Myrmecophaga  juhata)  and 
67818— Bull.  1—11 - 5 
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tlie  curious  rodent  Dlnoin]!^  hmn'ickil.  Of  monkeys  tlie  jrardeu  pos¬ 
sesses  always  a  ^reat  variety  of  s|)ecies.  Es|)ecially  attractive  are  the 
larjre  sjnder  monkeys  iAteJes^  itUjcv,  marffhtatiis  and  var'ugttfus),  witli 
their  extremities  and  their  Ion,"  prehensile  tail.  They  are  in  a  largo 
cage  with  the  harrigudos  (Lagotlirix  Idgofltnclta). 

Behind  the  museum  building  are  several  cages  of  small  monkeys, 
rodents,  sloths,  auteaters  {Mgnnecophaga  tetmdadgUi),  and  birds. 
One  large  cage  contains,  beside  other  birds  of  ])rey,  a  splendid  cou])le 
of  Amazonian  eagles  {Ilarpg'ui  (lestntetor).  liehind  this  cage  is  the 
new  a(piarium,  which,  though  not  very  large,  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  exceedingly  rich  freshwater  fauna  of  the  Amazon,  (’lose  by 
are  divisions  for  the  Brazilian  otter  (Ldtra  ImisUicnsis),  wash  l)ear 
(Procgini  cancrivoruf^),  and  the  Amazonian  land  tortoises  or  jabotys 
{TeHtudo  talnilata),  two  of  which  are  enormous  specimens,  probably 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  On  the  other  side  of  the  jirincijial 
avenue  which  leads  through  the  back  ])art  of  the  zoological  garden 
a  lofty  and  artistic  house  harbors  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  a  very 
tine  young  female  chim])anzee  {Troglodgieft  niger).  This  specimen  is 
the  only  survivor  of  five  monkeys  which  were  brought  to  the  Amazon 
l)y  a  commission  of  the  Liverj)ool  School  of  Ti’ojiical  ^ledicine  for 
experiment  and  study  of  the  yellow  fever  and  its  infectious  ])ossi- 
l)ilities.  Although  an  intriuler  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
zoological  garden,  this  monkey  is  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  public. 
On  both  sides  of  the  central  avenue  are  open-air  cages  for  the  agoutis, 
the  coatis,  and  the  curious  (Arcoh piea  anidh'(dvul}is,  a  small  arboreous 
bear-like  animal  with  longjirehensile  tail.  Farther  along,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  are  two  cages,  interesting  for  the  contrast  they  atford, 
the  one  containing  large  aipiatic  birds  of  the  island  of  ^lara,j6,  various 
storks  iCicoyiia  maguarg,  Tantalus  locnlator  and  the  large  Mgcteria 
anicrieana),  and  herons,  most  of  them  with  white  or  clear  |)lumage; 
the  other  with  the  large  forest  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  family,  the 
beautiful  currassows  (Mitua  rnitu,  Crax  jnnima,  etc.),  the  faisan-like 
guans  or  jacus  {Penelope  pileata,  sujieiriUans,  etc.),  and  the  curious 
trumpeters  or  jacamius  iPsoplila  Icucoptera,  crepitans,  viridis,  and 
ohscura),  all  with  darl  plumage  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  The 
largest  inclosures  are  occupied  bythetapirs  {Tapirus  aniericanus),  the 
wild  |)igs  or  ])eccaris  (Picotglus  lahiatus  and  tonpiatus),  the  capiveras 
{Ilgdrochoerus  capirara),  and  deer  {('oassus  rufus,  ('ervna  eampestris). 
In  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  a  visitor  can  see  here  a  great  many 
more  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  Amazon  region  than  he  could  in 
several  years  traveling  through  the  country. 

The  botanical  garden  of  the  Museu  (Joeldi,  like  the  zoological 
garden,  is  not  a  separate  institution,  but  an  integral  })art  of  the 
museum.  It  serves  as  an  inclosure  to  the  other  ])arts  of  the  miuseum 
and  represents  the  natural  surroundings  of  them.  Jn  1<S‘).5,  when 
it  was  first  started,  there  was  only  a  small  area  (less  than  1  acre) 


id 
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avilililhk*  lor  tlio  collection  of  Amazonian  plants.  Later  the  <;round 
was  cxton(lo<l.  .so  that  it  now  occupies  ahont  3  hectares.  This  area 
is,  however,  much  too  small  for  the  ju’oper  (lisi)lay  of  the  ahiuulantly 
rich  Amazonian  llora.  lint  even  in  this  limite*!  space  the  botanist 
will  lind  a  sur|)risin<;ly  lar^e  numher  of  interesting;  species  of  the 
Amazonian  ])lant  life.  As  a  <;eneral  rule  the  plants  are  arranfted 
according;  to  their  j;enus.  In  the  fore<;round  are  arran>;ed  ('rypto- 
*;ams.  (iynmos|)erms,  and  monocotyhaloneous  ])lants;  the  eastern 
part  of  the  <;arden  is  occupied  hv  tin*  families  of  the  Archichlamydea> 
and  the  western  part  hy  the  Synipc't.ahe. 

'I'lie  jrarden  in  front  of  the  museum  building,  where  the  principal 
Amazonian  palms  are  planted,  is  adorned  hy  two  monuments.  One 


VIKW  OK  liOTA.MCAL  (iAUUKN. 


Within  the  Iwimdaries  of  tlie  IJotimieal  (iardon  wiil  1)C  found  a  snrprisitiKly  large  nniniH'r  of  inter¬ 
esting  siK’i  ies  of  tile  Amazonian  plant  life.  In  the  reservoir  tlie  Victoria  ngia  (the  gigantie  water 
lily  of  the  .\mazon)  is  siieee.s,sfiilly  enitivated. 

of  them  wtis  (*rected  liy  the  <;overnor,  Ai’ct  sro  Moxtexegro,  in 
eommemoration  of  the  founder  of  the  Museu  l’iirii.sense,  I).  S.  P'er- 
KEiKA  Pexxa;  the  oth(*r  wtis  jirt'sented  to  the  museum  hy  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Btivtiriti,  tind  is  consecrated  to  the  nu'morv  of  the  two 
BiiViiriitn  natufidists,  d.  von  Siux  and  ('.  von  Makyii  s,  who  traveled 
throuj;h  the  Annizon  re<;ions  in  the  etirly  ptirt  of  the  hist  century. 
There  is  tilso  an  ormimental  wtiter  resf'rvoir  and  tin  artilicitil  lake  where 
the  V'tdonn  re<ft<i,  the  ‘;i‘;tmtic  water  lily  of  the  Amazon,  is  successfully 
cultiviited.  In  the  hike  the  Amazonian  turtle  {PodocneiHiH  ejcpansa) 
and  the  pirarucii  (Sudis  (jit/ax),  two  of  tin*  principal  foodstulfs  of 
the  Amazonian  peoph*,  an*  kept :  sometimes  also  the  manatee  ( Manatus 
(nixfndid). 
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Ainoiiii  tlip  luiiiiprous  palms  in  that  part  of  tlie  botanical 

oanlcn  many  arc  of  i)articnlar  interest  either  heeaiise  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  or  commercial  importance.  'I'he  assahv  palm  of  Para  [Knierpe 
oleraced),  a  very  heantifnl  |)ahn  ^rowini;  in  •treat  ahnmlance  on 
the  islands  idonj;  the  month  of  the  Amazon  and  whose  fruit  affords  a 
refreshinj;  heverajte,  is  well  re])resented  hy  many  specimens:  also 
the  <;enus  enocarpus.  which,  too.  furnishes  a  favorite  drink  in  the 
country.  The  mirity  {Maiiritid  Jhxuosa)  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  palms  of  the  Amazonian  estuarium.  C'urious  palms  are 
the  paehiiihas  (IrUnteo  exorrliiz(t),  whose  stems  are  su|)ported  by  a 
pedestal  of  s|)iny  aerial  roots  and  whose  leallets  are  broader  than  in 
most  palms,  and  the  uhu.ssu  (ManleurUi  sdcciferd),  whose  entire 


1  i  A  V  A  K I  V  N  .M  o  N'  U  .M  E  N’  T . 

This  tiioiiunipiit  wiis  preseiitpil  to  the  miiseuin  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  ttie  memory  of  the  t  wo  Bavarian  naturalists,  J.  von  Spix  and  C.  von  Maryius,  who  trav¬ 
eled  throiisli  the  Aniazon  regions  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

leaves  are  the  best  for  house  thatchinf;.  There  are  also  some  line 
specimens  of  the  urucury  palm  (Attdles  excelsd),  whose  fruits  are 
used  for  rubber  fumifiation,  the  yarina  or  ivory  palm  of  the  upper 
Amazon  (P/nitelephas  mdcwcdrpd),  and  the  bombonass  of  eastern 
Peru  {Cdiiudovlca  pdlmdta). 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  interestin'^  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated  in  the  botanical  "arden.  Some  of  them  are  of 
f;reat  industrial  value,  as  for  instance  the  species  of  Ileved.  Of 
this  pliint  the  jjarden  jtossesses  the  richest  collection  in  the  world. 
'I'he  experimental  <;arden,  oripnally  desijjned  for  experimental 
cultiviition  of  plants  bavin*'  a  commercial  Vidue,  is  wholly  occupied 
by  the  various  Amazoidiin  rubb(*r  trees,  chiefly  species  of  Heved  iuui 
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Sdpium.  Many  lumdrcds  of  plants  collocti'd  in  diflVn'iit  parts  of 
tlu*  Amazonian  basin  await  transplantiiijr  in  tin*  p’oiinds  to  l)e  added 
to  the  l)otanieal  <rarden.  In  tlie  l)aek^roiind  of  tlie  museum  the 
<rarden  eontinues  with  many  interestin<i  trees,  such  as  tin*  Para  nut 
tree  (Jit rt/Ki/h  fid  t'.rcd.sd),  the  tree  of  tlie  tonea  bean  (Itiptayx  odordtd), 
and  other  Amazonian  timber  and  fruit  trees.  There  is  also  a  eol- 
loetion  of  native  medicinal  plants  ami  of  the  sjieeies  of  Theobroma 
indijienous  in  the  Amazonian  rejiion. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  staff  connected  with  the  institution  the 
scientific  life  of  the  Museu  (loeldi  has  always  been  an  active  one. 
Evidence  of  the  amount  and  value  of  work  is  shown  in  the  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  “ Boi.etix,’'  which  are  conpileted,  by  the  “Memorias,” 
the  iconojrraphic  publications  '‘Album  de  Aves  Amazonicas,”  and 
"Alioretum  Amazonicum,”  i.ssued  since  1S!)4.  It  is  true  that  there 
is.  perhaps,  nowhere  in  the  world  a  better  and  more  interestinjj  field 
for  scientific  investi"ation  alonjj  the  lines  of  natural  history  than  in 
the  Amazonian  re<>:ion. 


TTJAVFT  NnTF*^  TM 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA" 

I’l  EUTo  Cortes.  Honduras, 

October  lUlO. 

7’o  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  heon  ohlitjod  to  conio  to  tliis  ])la('c  uiioxpoctedly,  but  it  is  not  on 
the  line  of  travel  as  I  nsnally  plan  it.  To  cover  the  better  jiart  of  Central  America, 
the  more  direct  route  is  through  Honduras  from  south  to  north,  as  1  shall  explain  later 
on.  Probably  this  digression  exjilains  also  why  I  have  not  received  word  from  you 
ahont  my  last  article,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  me  to  be  even  weeks  away 
from  my  mail,  especially  if  I  exjiect  answers  to  letters,  although  direct  jiostal  connec¬ 
tion  in  Central  America  is  improving  remarkably,  lie  that  as  it  may,  1  send  this 
contribution  on,  in  case  yon  decide  to  use  it  immediately  after  the  .second  article,  if 
that  is  jirinted. 


THE  UKIIXiK  OVER  THE  RIVER  (  HOLI  TEUA. 

Retwoen  TeRiiciKalpa,  capital  of  Honiliiras,  and  ComayaRiicIa,  a  sulnirl)  but  an  indepj'iidcnt  munici¬ 
pality.  One  of  my  mules  ran  away  from  me  on  this  l)rid);c,  and  I  clattered  across  it  in  cha.se  after 
the  animal,  with  hoi.se  enough  to  frighten  out  tlie  f'arrison.  To  the  left,  just  al)0ve  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  is  the  National  I'aliU'e.  The  city  is  surrounded  l)y  mountains,  and  the  streets  are  so  jire- 
cipitous  ttiat  one  must  walk  or  ride  an  animal.  There  arc  no  carriages  for  hire  in  tlie  entire  place. 


At  the  jircscnt  moment  a  discussion  of  conditions  in  Nicaragua  has  but  temporary 
value,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  stated  at  greater  length  the  character  of 
the  money  in  that  Republic.  The  paper  peso  is  the  only  unit  of  value,  and  docs  not 
seem  to  have  much  of  a  foundation  for  its  exchange.  There  is  really  only  one  bank 
in  the  whole  country.  This  is  in  Managua  and  has  corre.spondents  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  suhstantial  commercial  houses  which  do  an  import  and  export  business,  buy  and 
sell  money,  and  deal  in  exchange.  If  they  have  any  standing  at  all,  they  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trusted.  The  advice  of  the  American  consul  or  consular  agent  in  this  regard 
is  the  best  guide. 


a  By  Viajero. 
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lU'sules  the  paper  peso  there  are  the  .-jilver,  nickel,  and  copper  sul)divisions  and  the 
multiples  of  the  peso,  all  dependent  upon  fluctuations.  The  assumed  value  of  the 
unit,  is  SO.lISti  j'old,  which  is  the  silver  basis  of  the  coin,  hut  when  1  was  last  in  Xica- 
rauiua  the  American  dollar  was  "ood  for  S  pesos  at  least  and  might  at  any  hour  bring 
more.  Trices  of  daily  commodities  remained,  of  course,  the  same,  so  that  living  is 
cheap  so  long  as  it  dejiends  upon  local  [u-odticts,  but  comparatively  dear  when  the 
cost  refers  to  articles  im])ortcd  from  abroad.  For  that  reason  business  is  dull  and  sales 
are  slow.  The  additional  factor  that  political  conditions  are  unsettled  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Hut  when  Nicaragua  once  more  is  a  peaceful  country;  when  a  stable  government 
is  established  and  the  pt'ople  can  return  to  work;  when  the  naturally  iinnnmsely 
])r(Kluctive  cai)abilities  of  tln^  land  are  utilized,  then  there  will  be  a  boom  in  the 
Ri“])ublic.  Th<‘ natives  are  intelligent  and  energetic.  They  an*  not  afraid  of  work, 
and  instinctively  they  prefi“r  industry  to  war.  They  have  suffered  from  a  generation 
of  unrest.  Hut  in  these  days  of  ambition  for  material  juogre.ss  and  growing  disgust 
iiksprecio)  for  war,  th(>y  can  not  much  longer  be  denied  the  right  to  work.  Every 
])rospect  is  brighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  promise  for  the  future  is  the  best 
for  years. 

I  am  an  oi)timist  in  my  interpretations  of  Latin  America.  I  believe  in  the  iteople 
and  in  the  country.  1  think  that  even  the  very  fact  that  Nicaragua  has  so  long  been 
deprived  of  her  physical  rights  is  a  point  in  favor  of  h(“r  growth  when  the  time  comes. 
To-day  .she  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  American  Republics.  The  cities 
of  (iranada,  Managua,  and  Leon,  by  nature  fitti'd  to  be  centers  of  cidture  and  w(*alth, 
are  woefully  undeveloped.  They  lack  almost  every  essential  of  modern  municipal 
life.  Electric  lights  there  are,  but  no  street-car  service  (Granada’s  poor  little  local 
tramway  has  been  abandoned).  They  mtist  have  drainage,  water  supply,  ))aved 
strc'ets,  and  scientilic  plumbing.  The  country  is  rich.  Sugar,  coffee,  cattle,  and 
timber  by  no  means  exhaust  the  resources.  Hananas  are  profitable  on  the  east  coast, 
mines  are  known  to  exist  toward  the  north,  and  the  western  portion  has  for  centuries 
rt'warded  those  who  even  .scratched  the  soil.  Trade  conditions  at  the  moment  are 
bad,  I  confess,  but  the  man,  company,  or  nation  .showing  faith  in  them  now  will  not 
lose  in  the  long  run. 

This  should  be  a  hint  to  business  men  and  capitalists.  With  good  governnu'ut  the 
finances  will  be  adjusted.  The  people  will  produce,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
.sell  they  must  buy.  The  market  deserves  study,  and  I  shall  continue  to  give 
attention  to  it. 

Nine  weeks  had  already  gone  before  I  left  Nicaragua  for  Salvador.  Probably  an 
explanation  will  be  demanded  of  my  reason  for  placing  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
next  after  Nicaragua,  instead  of  Honduras,  which  geographically  lies  immediately 
between  the  two.  If  the  traveler  wishes  to  work  Honduras  oidy  at  the  port  of  Ama- 
pala,  and  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  steamer  northbound  which  stops  at  Amapala, 
and  can  then,  after  a  wait  of  several  days,  catch  another  steamer  of  the  same  obliging 
habit,  he  can  visit  that  port  intermediately.  Or  if  he  can  not  wait  for  the  .scheduled 
steamer — sometimes  Amapala  is  .skipped  anyhow,  schedule  or  no  schedule — he  can 
cross  the  Hay  (Gulf)  of  Fonseca  to  La  Union,  in  Salvador,  where  there  are  good  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  take  the  steamer  at  that  point. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  that  route  is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  enters  Salvador  at 
the  back.  Of  course  La  Union  should  bo  visited,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  the  peoi)le  in 
that  neighborhood,  including,  too,  the  prosperous  interior  contiguous  to  La  Union  and 
San  Miguel,  so  seldom  see  an  American  commercial  representative.  Hut  the  wisest 
and  the  shortest  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  Salvador  is  to  strike  direct  for  the  capital 
through  the  port  of  Acajutla,  visit  the  western  part  of  the  Republic,  and  then  to  cut 
acro.ss  the  country  over  the  cart  roads,  through  San  Vicente  and  other  distributing 
points  like  Chinameca  and  San  Miguel,  to  emerge  at  La  Union.  From  this  port  it  is 
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easy  to  cross  to  Aniajtala  in  Honduras,  and,  wiiliout  dependence  on  a  steamer,  to  do 
that  place,  cross  the  interior  of  the  R(“pul>lic  throu^di  the  capital,  Teuucijialpa,  ('omay- 
agua,  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  Puerto  ( 'ortes,  from  which  port  on  the  north  coast  it  is 
possible  to  find  frc(iuent  transportation  to  I’nerto  Barrios,  in  Guatemala.  All  that 
Republic  then  lies  open  to  the  traveler  without  further  inconvenience.  How  to  do 
it  is  what  I  want  to  tell  about. 

The  steamer  leaving  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  in  the  afternoon  arrives  at  La  Union.  Sal¬ 
vador,  early  the  following  morning.  It  stays  there  all  day.  This  gives  time  to  go  on 
shore  and  look  over  the  ground,  l.a  Union  lies  in  a  beautiful  bay,  almost  landlocked, 
but  on  that  account  a  safe  harbor,  although  vessels  of  more  than  shallow  draft  must 
anchor  (piite  a  distance  off  shore,  as  there  is  not  dejith  enough  close  to  the  little  jtier. 
La  Union  itself  is  an  active  i)lace,  being  the  only  i)oiT  of  entry  for  a  large  consuming 
population  in  the  interior.  .lust  now  it  has  taken  on  new  life  because  of  the  railway 
building  toward  San  Miguel.  This  line  may  ultimately  stretch  across  the  Republic 
into  Guatemala. 


THE  Cl  STOM-HOf.SK  AT  AMATAL.t,  HONDLKA.S. 

.\mapala  is  ttio  cliief  |M)rt  of  entry  for  the  trade  of  the  Keptifjlie.  The  road  to  the  interior  and  llie 
capital  is  .so  natch  belter  front  the  south  and  the  I’acific  that  even  goods  front  the  United  .Stales 
are  sent  preferattly  over  litis  rotite.  Frotti  .Vttiapala  the  traveler  must  cross  to  the  inainland  by 
boat  to  reach  the  roail  leading  to  Tegttcigalpa. 

Next  to  La  Union,  in  Ihe  steamer’s  itiniTary,  comes  I.a  laberlad.  This  is  only  an 
open  roadstead,  and  of  imitorlance  chiefly  because  it  is  an  outlet  for  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  and  may  some  day  be  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the  capital,  to  which 
the  distance  is  short,  but  over  a  rather  steep  range  of  mountains.  The  rt'al  jtort 
nearest  to  San  Salvador  is  El  Triiinfo,  but  its  harbor  facilities  need  improvement 
before  they  can  be  made  available. 

After  La  Libertad  is  Acajutla.  This  is  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  of  Salvador’s 
commerce,  for  the  railway  runs  between  this  place  and  San  Salvador,  tapping  on  the 
way  the  prosperous  towns  of  Sonsonate,  Santa  Ana,  and  others  of  lesser  size.  EA'ery 
one  of  these  places  is  worth  visiting.  They  buy  everything  from  a  grand  piano  to 
garden  seeds,  but  personal  solicitation  is  needed  to  get  the  merchants  to  turn  a 
friendly  eye  toward  the  United  States. 

Landing  at  Acajutla  is  still  by  heavy  rowboats  or  barges,  for  the  port  is  really 
nothing  but  an  oiten  roadstead  in  which  steamers  must  lie  tpiite  a  distance  from  shore, 
partly  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  but  largely  because  of  the  heavy  swell  or  roll  of 
the  Pacific,  which  makes  loading  and  unloading  from  the  pier  into  deep  seagoing 
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voss(‘ls  a  (liflioult  matter.  Tho  nuMhod  ail(ii)ti‘(l  is  (o  lay  iho  hari;^  closo  to  the  ])icr; 
from  tills  lattor  a  swiii<;iii<;  haskot  is  let  down  liy  a  cram*  into  the  boat;  jiasscnoors 
stc])  into  the  basket,  clino  to  the  hand-rail,  the  signal  is  j;iven  as  the  boat  sinks  alter 
a  swt'll  jiasses  tinder  it,  and  tin*  lift  is  cleverly  executed  before  the  next  swell  arrives. 
1  have  described  the  inaneiiver  more  clumsily  than  it  is  performed,  I  know,  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  it,  because  information  on  this  jioint  oti<;ht  to  be  clear  to  the 
lierson  travelin*;  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  lie  can  ])re])are  his  baft<;aoe 
with  this  in  mind.  .Tiist  let  him  remember  what  I  said  about  trunks  and  their  weight 
and  he  will  have  no  trouble.  I  have  seen  huoe  boxes  unloaded  at  Acajtilla,  usually 
without  accident,  for  the  winch  boys  there  are  as  clever  as  you  jilease,  but  sometimes 
it  is  impossible  to  handle  these  cumbersome  ])acka<;es  quickly,  and  then  they  strain 
at  the  joints  and  bumj)  the  surrounding  furniture  unmercifully. 

Steamers  ])lan  to  reach  Acajutla  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  jiassengers  may  land  in 
time  to  catch  the  10.15  a.  m.  traiti.  A  fee  is  charged  by  the  wharf  for  t-ach  person  and 
piece  t»f  baggage,  amounting  toabout  .SI  gold  for  each  jiassengerand  his  ordinary  baggage. 


THE  PIER  AT  LA  UNION,  REPURLIC  OF  SALVADOR. 


La  Union  lies  on  a  1)cautifnl  lanillocked  l)ay,  tmt  only  liargcs  can  reach  the  pier  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  near  by.  .\t  the  lanii  end  of  the  pier  is  a  lino  new  custom-house.  Some 
distance  along  tho  shore  is  the  beginning  of  the  railway  under  construction  tothe  interior  city  of 
San  .Miguel.  One  of  tlie  most  delightful  rides  of  my  life  was  from  this  pier  across  the  bay  to  Ama- 
pala,  in  Honduras. 

I  used  to  think  that  Salvador  money  was  hard  to  understand,  and  that  it  was 
unstable,  but  I  don’t  find  it  so  nowadays.  The  silver  peso  has  an  established  value 
of  ,50.:{S2  gold,  btil  it  hardly  ever  reaches  that  price.  The  method  of  quotation  in  the 
banks  of  the  Republic  is  to  assume  this  -peso  at  the  normal  price  of  100  centavos;  the 
jiretnittm  on  the  theoretical  gold  value  is  then  added,  as  180  or  190,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  at  the  time.  The  statement  is  consequently  made  that  the  peso  rates  at  280, 
or  290,  etc.  Being  ititerpreted  this  quotation  simply  means  that  a  gold  dollar — for  all 
quotations  in  exchatige  are  based  on  the  American  gold  dollar — is  worth  2  pesos  and 
80  centavos  (2.80  pesos).  I  reckon  roughly  about  8  pesos  to  tho  dollar,  but  of  cotirso 
in  business  figuring  a  tntich  more  exact  calculation  must  be  made.  Flucttiations 
occur  from  day  to  day,  but  any  bank  will  give  a  diagram  of  the  exchange  for  the  last 
five  years  or  so,  yet,  taking  it  all  in  all,  Salvador  money  does  not  vary  unreasonably. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast  in  my  “travel  lessons,”  and  I  should 
like  to  keep  on  talking  about  little  Salvador.  It  is  such  a  delightful  country,  the 
people  are  so  cordial  and  energetic,  their  products  so  abundant,  and  their  consuming 
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oa])acity  so  oroal  in  comi^arison  to  the  size  of  the  Roi)ul)lic,  that  very  niiich  nioro 
attontion  should  l»(‘  "ivon  to  Salvador  than  is  at  ]>n‘spnt  the  case. 

The  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  only  six  hours  hy  a  si)lendidly  (‘quii)ped  and  nianased 
(British)  railway  from  Acajntla.  My  advict*  is  to  make  San  Salvador  headquarters, 
and  from  there  to  return  for  a  week  or  two,  according  to  conditions,  to  Sonsonate, 
Santa  Ana,  and  whatever  other  citi(‘.s  promi.s(>  good  opi)ortunities. 

This  is  as  snitahle  a  i)lace  as  any  to  give  the  a])proximate  population  of  th<*  chief 
cities  of  the  K(q)id)lic.  San  Salvador  has  about  (i0,0(K)  inhabitants;  Santa  Tecla  or 
Xueva  (New)  San  Salvador,  1S,(»()0,  a  jm'tly  and  healthy  suburb  of  the  capital, 
c(»nnect(!d  with  it  by  a  short  railway  that  makes  the  run  in  forty-five  minutes,  and 
by  an  almost  comiileted  automobile  avenue;  Santa  Ana,  53,000;  Sonsonate,  17,000; 
La  Libertad,  3,(K)0;  Ac.ijutla,  1,50()-  all  of  these  cities  can  be  reached  from  the  capital, 
although  only  by  horseback  to  La  Libertad.  Then  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Rejmblic  are  San  Vicente,  20,000;  t'hinameca,  12,(!00;  San  Miguel,  about  25,0(t0, 
and  La  L’nion,  4,0<Mt,  not  to  mention  several  others  like  Coatepeque,  12,000,  which  can 
be  taken  in  only  by  riding  through  the  interior,  as  I  shall  explain  when  I  come  to  it. 

But  the  size  of  these  towns  by  no  means  gives  an  idea  of  their  purchasing  jiower. 
Salvador  has  almost  one  and  three-fourths  million  of  inhabitants,  something  over  200 
to  the  square  mile.  Nearly  ev(‘ry  hsit  of  ground  is  cultivated,  and  the  people  live  in 
a  modern  way;  they  like  good  clothes,  good  food,  and  good  tools,  and  will  pay  for  them, 
.lust  how  to  get  at  them  personally,  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  my  friend  who  plans 
to  do  Central  America  in  three  months. 

Of  cour.s<‘,  it  is  easy  to  stick  to  the  railway,  and  thereby  to  visit  the  western  towns 
mentioned,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  Americans  seldom  make  the  effort.  Not  more  than 
thr(‘e  hours  from  Acajutla  I  know  of  a  small  “grocery  store”  selling  all  sorts  of  supplies 
for  the  neighboring  country  folk,  but  the  only  article  from  the  “States”  was  cotton 
cloth,  brought  down  from  San  Franci.sco.  Everything  else  was  German  or  English. 
.\nd  the  nnison?  Simple  enough.  No  American  salesman  ever  passed  that  way  to 
show  his  wares,  whereas  Germans  and  Englishmen  were  on  hand  every  three,  six,  or 
twelve  months,  as  regular  as  the  calendar.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  young 
native,  in  other  business  all  of  his  working  day,  is  now  selling  $5,000  worth  of  j)roducts 
from  only  one  United  States  factory,  outside  of  his  regular  office  hours,  merely  because 
he  keeps  in  his  own  private  house  an  attractive  display  of  the  articles  he  has  for  sale, 
and  when  he  solicits  orders  can  immediately  demonstrate  them  and  quote  prices  laid 
down  free  from  embarrassing  detail.  The  same  princi])le  holds  in  places  off  the  rail¬ 
road.  Personal  demonstration  will  jiroduce  results.  Therefore  the  American  must 
go  to  the  smaller  towns  as  well  as  to  the  cities,  if  he  wishes  to  test  the  capacity  of  the 
country. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  all  the  cities  on  the  railroad  hotel 
accomm(xlations  are  excellent.  I  have  ]iaid  at  the  rate  of  5  to  8  pesos  ($1 .75  to  .$2. .50) 
a  day.  which  includes  coffee  with  fruit — occasionally  eggs— in  the  mortiing,  atid  two 
good  meals,  almuerzo  and  comida,  one  at  noon  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Usually 
there  is  a  bathroom  with  at  least  a  shower,  free  to  guests. 

For  the  ordinary  man  a  week  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  none  too  long,  lie 
may,  by  good  luck,  visit  Son.sonate,  Santa  Atia,  and  the  western  towns,  within  a  sec¬ 
ond  week.  This  adds  two  weeks  to  the  nine  already  s])ent.  To  reach  the  eastern  towns 
lying  between  San  Salvador  and  La  Union  is  another  matter.  To  return  to  La  Union 
by  steamer  from  Acajutla  accomplishes  nothing,  for  the  three  or  four  days  on  the  way 
are  wasted,  and  to  enter  the  interior  from  La  Unioti  means  to  do  exactly  as  much 
work  as  if  one  went  overland.  Perhaps  1  can  make  this  clear  if  1  describe  my  own 
trip,  the  last  time  1  went  over  the  ground. 

1  left  San  Salvador  one  Sunday  afternoon  shortly  after  3  o’clock.  My  destination 
was  the  little  Lake  llopango,  scarcely  8  miles  from  the  capital,  but  such  a  beautiful 
place,  hidden  away  ben(‘ath  the  mountains,  the  water  so  fresh  and  clear,  and  the 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ROAD  HETWEEN  TEGUCIGALPA,  CAPITAL  OF  HONDURAS,  AND  THE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

This  was  a  spleinlid  raacaiIainizo<l  liiKhway  at  one  tiiiio,  anil  can  l)e  repaired  to  Ls  original  condition  at  a  moderate  expense.  I  have  heard  that  the  Government 
is  ai)ont  to  do  so.  In  most  piiv!  .‘s  it  is  H.t  feet  i  to  meters)  wide,  amt  narrows  oniy  in  cases  of  necessity.  For  most  of  the  liistance  automoliiies  can  even  now  ro 
over  it,  tint  a  iiridRC  or  so  out  of  repair,  and  a  iamistide  occasionaiiy,  iiave  put  it  out  of  service  except  for  oxcarts  and  pack  mutes.  I  have  seen  carriaRoson 
ttie  road,  but  there  is  no  pieasure  ridinR  in  ttiem.  ilouduras  has  no  more  liian  tiaif  a  dozen  automobites  at  most. 
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inotlcf^t  liotel  !!<)  clfiin  and  inviting,  that  it  was  worth  the  extra  half  day  1  gave  to 
riding  there,  so  as  to  get  an  early  start  on  the  Monday  morning. 

My  ontlit  was  1  pack  mule,  more  heavily  loaded  than  I  liked,  I  ntoco  as  guide  and 
caretaker,  and  my  own  mule,  k'or  everything  I  agreed  to  ])ay  80  pesos  (8-5)  to  carry 
me  as  far  as  San  Miguel  hy  any  route  1  cho.se,  so  long  as  1  arrived  there  hy  Friday 
evening.  I  was  to  pay  for  all  meals  and  lodgings  of  myself,  the  boy,  and  the  animals 
on  the  way,  but  what  they  consumed  going  back  to  San  Salvador  came  out  of  the 
stal)le  keei)er’s  pocket. 

There  are  several  good-.«ized  towns  between  San  Salvador  and  San  Miguel,  but  it 
is  hard  to  visit  them  alt  in  one  tri]>.  (’oatepe<iue,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  ])laces  off  the  railway;  Alegria  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but  for  good  reasons  1 
seh'cted  the  road  through  San  \'icente  and  (  hinameca.  One  deciding  reason  was  iny 
wish  to  go  over  the  new  highway  (carrekra)  almost  finished  now  between  the  Fake 
llo])ango  and  San  Vicente,  which  will  make  travel  much  nmre  comfortable  and 
ipiick  through  the  interior,  and  bring  the  two  cities  nearer  together. 


THE  I  HIQVITorS  CAKT  OF  S.VLVADOH. 

'I'lio  Kopulilic  of  Salvador  is  coviTod  with  a  network  of  cart  road.s  (carntrras),  some  Itad  but  most 
of  them  Rooti.  The  oxean  is  the  ehief  means  of  tran.sport,  and  I  have  met  100  of  them  in  a  ilay. 
The  eart  in  the  pietnre  I  laid  to  hire  one  day  when  my  mules  ROt  siek.  The  women  wore  niy 
hostesses  at  breakfast  (almuirzo)  in  the  cot  tape,  ami  I  heir  charm  of  manner  wouI<i  have  been  cred¬ 
itable  to  a  London  drawiiiR-room.  .lust  around  the  corner  is  a  telephone  station  from  which  I 
sent  a  inessaRC  25  miles  away  as  easily  as  I  could  have  done  from  WashinRlon  to  llaltimore. 

1  wi.sh  1  could  de.scribe  that  delightful  ride.  The  few  inconveniences  of  getting  up 
before  sunrise,  of  simitle  meals  at  village  inns  at  midday,  of  steep  hill  climbing  or 
dipjting  deep  into  intervening  valleys,  of  crossing  mountain  streams  rushing  above 
the  animal's  knees,  of  holding  my  feet  high  against  the  stiddle  and  yelling  con.stantly 
at  the  boy  that  my  precious  baggage  must  be  kept  .safe  at  all  costs — these  are  forgotten 
in  an  instant;  but  the  memory  of  clear,  starlit  mornings,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hour’s 
re.st  in  the  shade  during  the  noon’s  heat,  of  the  arrival  tired  and  hungry  at  the  end  of 
the  day  after  sunset  at  some  decent  poswhi  or  hotel,  to  hnd  a  cheery  welcome,  not 
alone  as  a  jiaying  guest,  but  as  a  fellow  human  who  ad<ls  one  more  to  the  company, 
for  that  is  the  way  the  Latin  e.«teems  the  traveler — these  imjtressions,  with  the  vivid 
pictures  of  green  mountains  and  valleys,  of  cornfields,  coffee  //ucus,  palms,  ferns,  and 
cactus  are  never  forgotten.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  weigh  one  against  the  other 
and  feel  that  after  all  t'entnil  America  is  a  mighty  plea.sant  place  to  travel  in,  whether 
it  be  for  jtleasure  or  for  jirolit. 


TAHMACiA 


In  those  ourt  mails  of  Salvador  I  have  sj)ent  many  jiloasant  days.  The  new  highway 
between  the  lake  and  San  Vicente  is  s])lendidly  con.structed.  It  is  2o  miles  long 
and  climbs  to  a  height  of  2.100  feet.  At  the  beginning  it  encircles  a  hill  in  several 
s|)irals,  the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  top  being  glorious,  but  every  foot  of  the  way  is 
negotiable  by  an  automobile,  and  I  think  that  if  it  is  kejit  in  rejiair  this  one  feature 
alone  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  popidarizing  that  vehicle  in  Salvador. 

From  San  Vicente  eastward  the  road  is  not  so  good,  and  although  called  a  cart  road 
tcarretcrd)  its  usefulness  is  really  limited  to  oxcarts  of  a  ]>rimitive  kind,  or  to  a  two¬ 
wheeled  buggy.  1  should  hate  to  pass  over  it  in  a  carriage.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  rest  of  the  way  also  as  far  as  San  Miguel  and  thence  to  La  Union,  .''ome  .stretches 
may  be  smooth,  well  graded,  atid  broad,  but  suddeidy  a  hill  rises  in  front,  dee])  ruts 
are  met,  and  the  road  narrows  to  space  only  for  two  whinds  betweiui  rocky  walls  or 
on  the  edge  of  a  precii)ice. 

This  unserviceal)letiess  of  tin*  mad  is  i)articularly  evident  between  Sati  Miguel  and 
l.a  Union,  a  distance  of  Kt  miles  (tit  kilometers).  This  too  is  the  most  used  ))ortion 


THE  .MODERN  MTTLE  TOWN  OF  (THX.tMEt  A  REl’fRUC  OF  SAEVADOH. 

I'hinami'ca  has  ahoiil  t2.();H)  inhaliifants,  anil  is  a  Rlivin,  wjll-k  -pt,  an  1  active  pl.ice.  laiv.ircl  th '  cast 
of  the  Itcpnhlic.  It  i>jssi>sses  many  mjilcrn  hail  iints  of  this  typ;,  an  I  Ih;  shops  arc  supplied 
with  attractive  imi)artcd  goads.  I/Ving  at  th?  e  i'?  of  th*  gra.vin,'  call!?  district,  and  ahaiit  to 
come  closer  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  thr a  i ’ll  th?  n'.v  railway  from  Li  L’nion  on  the  coast, 
t'hinameca  promises  to  hecoma  an  impartant  catn  n  -rei  tl  cent  ?r  far  a  larga  c  tnsiimint  district . 


for  carts  carrying  freight  into  the  interior  from  the  port  anil  from  the  higher  lands 
down  to  the  jiort.  All  .sorts  of  merchandise  go  to  the  thickly  i)o|)ulated  areas  ea.st  of 
the  Lempa  River,  and  the  mines  (near  San  Miguel)  .send  down  their  ores,  accomjaany- 
ing  a  .stream  of  carts  with  coffee  and  other  native  ])roducts  for  exiaort. 

I  have  passed  30  carts  in  an  hour  groaning  their  sluggish  way  along,  the  jiatient 
oxen  hauling  them  slowly  over  huge  rocks  or  through  deeja  ravines,  the  dust  inches 
deeja  in  the  crevices,  or  the  mud  in  the  rainy  .season  even  deeiaer.  Yet  the  traffic 
increases  and  the  road  grows  worse.  There  is  now  building  a  railway  from  La  Union 
to  San  Miguel,  with  jaromises  of  extending  farther  into  the  country,  to  tap  the  rich 
region  hitherto  dejaendent  upon  such  cart  roads  alone.  This  will  be  a  godsend  to 
half  of  Salvador,  which  had  been  confined  to  carts  for  all  their  means  of  traffic. 

La  Union  is  the  safest  harbor  in  the  Rejaublic.  Lying  coinjaletely  protected  in 
the  Ray  of  Fonseca,  it  is  decidedly  better  than  the  open  roadsteads  of  the  Pacific. 
Lack  of  deep  water  is  the  only  inconvenience,  but  loading  is  easier,  because  there  is 
no  swell.  It  really  serves  the  eastern  half  of  the  Republic,  and  a  very  amVaitious  half, 
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let  me  tell  you,  for  the  people  east  of  the  I.empa  River  believe  in  themselves,  and  will 
not  he  subordinate  to  the  older  and  better  known  western  portion.  They  have  very 
little  notion  of  Yank(>e  goods,  however.  A  traveler  from  the  United  States  is  almost 
unknown.  Germans,  Englishmen,  and  others  from  Europe  are  not  afraid  of  the  rooky 
road  from  the  coast,  and  they  meet  success.  In  fact,  1  think  that  any  man  can  find 
jirolitable  markets  all  through  this  neighborhood  if  he  goes  after  it  actively.  1  have 
not  mentioned  all  the  towns,  by  any  means,  which  deserve  a  visit.  1  could  write  a 
whole  article  on  .Salv.ador  for  Americans,  but  I  must  hurry  away  from  the  subject  in 
order  to  keep  niy  ])romises  and  to  try  to  reach  my  destination  within  the  appointed 
time. 

I  can  not  leave  the  dear  little  country,  however,  without  i)aying  a  merited  com])li- 
ment  to  the  courtesy  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  cordial,  unaffected,  and  hosjii- 
table.  Spontaneous  kindness  is  characteristic  of  them.  1  must  mention  also  the 
admirable  development  of  the  telephone  throughout  the  country.  It  is  possible  to 


1,.\KE  ILOl’AXGO,  HEfUULIC  OF  S.tLVAUOH. 

One  of  tho  mo.st  lieautifiil  l)0<lips  of  water  in  Central  America.  It  i.s  a  .simple  fa.shionalile  resort  for 
the  p<'ople  of  the  capital  who  rule  out  for  the  “week-end”  pleasures.  \  casoline  launeh  crosses 
the  lake  every  other  day  or  so  for  eonneetion  with  the  highway  to  the  city  of  San  Vicente.  The 
road  is  splendidly  eonstrucled,  perfectly  adapted  for  the  automot>ile,  and  strikes  through  the 
lieart  of  the  Hepiililie  toward  the  eastern  section.  I  cros.sed  the  lake  with  my  mules  in  a  harge 
towed  iKthind  the  launeh,  my  baggage  stowed  at  one  side  ready  for  packing  when  shore  was 
reached.  The  lake  swarms  with  ducks,  and  this  region  should  l)e  the  hunter’s  delight. 

telephone  from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other.  1  have  come  into  many  a  small 
hamlet  hardly  big  enough  to  be  called  a  village,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  plaza  is  sure 
to  be  a  telegraph  station,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  same  tiny  oHice  wHl  have  a 
telephone  box  at  one  side,  from  which,  as  easily  as  from  New  York  City  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  me.ssage  can  be  spoken  100  miles  away. 

It  has  taken  me  a  week  to  travel  from  San  Salvador  to  La  Union,  during  which  I 
visited  four  good-sized  towns.  I  ought  to  have  spent  two  weeks  on  tho  way,  and  to 
have  taken  in  two  or  three  more.  To  cover  the  district  thoroughly  not  less  than  two 
weeks  should  be  allowed,  and  that  is  hurrying.  There  is  no  American  consul  outside 
of  the  capital,  and  very  few  American  residents.  The  salesman  can  therefore  get  no 
help  from  such  officials,  and  must  trust  to  the  friends  he  may  make  and  to  the  banks, 
which  will  give  him  practical  advice. 

My  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  mules  and  guide,  as  explained  before, 
amounted  to  §00.  Now,  if  1  had  taken  the  steamer  along  the  coast  from  Acajutla  to 
La  Union  I  should  have  i)aid  from  §15  to  §20,  besides  the  cost  of  embarking  and  land- 
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iiijr,  aiul  I  could  have  visited  only  the  two  ports,  one  of  which  I  had  already  seen, 
l-’roni  La  L'nion  I  should  have  been  obliited,  iu  order  to  accomplish  anything, 
to  <;o  inland  up  hill,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  u])  to  San  Miguel  is  a  jjood  sight  wor.-e 
than  down  to  La  Union.  Allowing  two  weeks  for  my  trij),  it  cost  me  oidy  live  days 
extra,  at  a  gain  of  thn'e  cities.  1  reckon,  therefore,  that  my  way  is  in  the  end  most 
ei'onomical,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  if  results  are  the  thing  that  counts. 

but  the  '‘rough  riding"  is  by  no  means  over  yet  in  Central  .\merica.  I  have  still 
to  tro  through  Honduras. 

The  average  traveler  contents  himself  with  taking  the  steamer  from  a  convenient 
I)ort,  sto])ping  a  few  hours  in  Amai)ala,  and  hurrying  away.  That  is  a  false  and 
tin]>rofitable  plan  of  doing  it.  Merely  ))assing  along  the  coast  woidd  make  me  cover 
the  same  ground  twice,  arid  also  skip  the  very  jHirtions  of  a  country  most  ojien  to 
op|)ortunity  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods.  I  am  trying  to  outline  a  triji 
to  cover  the  ground,  not  merely  to  skim  along  beaten  paths  already  worn  out  by  the 
traveler. 


ON  TItE  HIGIIW.W,  UElTIiLIC  OF  .«!.\IA  Al)OK. 

This  road  is  2.'i  milos  ionj;  (TJ  kilometers),  has  a  minimum  width  of  2(1  feet  (d  meters)  and  is  often 
wider.  It  passes  throuRh  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  Kepnlilie.  the  conniry  l>ein);  highly  culti¬ 
vated.  Some  splendid  engineering  work  has  Is'en  done,  and  every  foot  of  the  finished  way  can 
lie  traversed  l>v  aiitomohile,  although  there  are  dilferences  of  elevation  of  1,00(1  feet  (a()4  kilometersi 
within  a  couple  of  miles,  the  a.scent  Inung  managed  hy  spirals  around  the  hills.  One  of  mv  pack 
mules  is  just  hack  of  me.  I  am  ready  for  the  journey  after  a  breakfast  ialmuma)  in  the  native 
cottage  hy  the  roadside. 


In  Lu  rnitui  it  is  jiossiblc  to  hire  a  gasolino  launch,  either  from  there,  or  by  teh*- 
grajihitig  across  to  Amapala,  to  take  otie  into  Honduras.  The  cost  is  the  saint*,  no 
matter  where  the  launch  comes  from.  1  have  jiaid  2")  penos  (about  $S)  for  the  pa.ssage. 
I?v  steamer  it  would  cost  less,  jtrovided  the  steamer  happened  to  leavt*  La  Union  when 
vou  wanted  it  and  was  going  to  sto])  at  Amapala.  The  launch  can  be  usually  secured 


on  twenty-four  hours’  notict*.  It  is  about  '20  miles  across  the  bay,  shorter  by  launch 
than  by  steamer.  Iiccause  the  former  can  cut  through  channels  too  shallow  for  the  latter. 
I  left  La  L'nion  a  few  moments  after  10  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Amapala  just 
before  1  in  the  afternoon.  The  bay  is  almost  always  smooth,  but  toward  midday  a 
smart  breeze  comes  uii,  which  is  trying  for  small  craft.  The  early  morning  is  therefore 
the  best  time  for  the  trip. 

Amajiala  is  a  jirt'tty  town  of  iterhaits  4.000  inhabitants,  lying  under  a  mountain, 
on  an  island.  It  is  also  a  relatively  clean  seaport,  with  little  of  the  tropic  .surround¬ 
ings  so  characteristic  of  Colon  or  Corinto,  There  is  not  an  American  in  the  jdace, 
all  td'  the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  well-organized  European  comjfanies.  They 
07818— Bull.  1—11 - 6 


()S  IIIK  PAN  AM  KI{i(AN  INldN. 

i  iiiilro!  ilic  im|n>i-is  ;in<l  rximrls.  iiiost'dl  which  c(imc  Inun  ( .ciiiuiiix .  hill  ilicy  arc  imi 
at  all  a\crsc  In  hiiyiiiir  or  shi])|)in<;  ciiods  I'nnii  (he  I’liiicil  States,  it  rcasoiialih'  iiidiirc- 
iiiciits  arc  oli'ered.  However,  the  inislaki*  made  is  in  sii|i|(osini;  that  the  interior  i' 
not  worth  \  isitin”:  anil  that  all  the  imrehasiinr  is  done  at  .\ma|>ala.  No  wonder  that 
the  people  of  Honduras  know  iiolhine  ahoni  us  if  our  eonimereial  eiideax or  is  limited 
to  the  coasts.  I  have  ero.ssed  from  south  to  north  lhroin;h  the  llejuildie;  that  is. 
from  the  I’aeilie  to  the  .\llantie;  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it, 

Amaiiala  is  on  an  island,  ahoiil  20  miles  from  the  main  station  San  horeiizo  at 
the  end  of  the  highway  to  the  eajiital,  Teoueiiralpa.  San  l.oreiizo  can  he  reached 
hy  the  mail  hoal.  which  is  rowed  across  at  intervals,  varying  according  to  the  tide. 
This  passage  is  cheafier.  allhoiieh  it  may  cause  awkward  delays.  'I'he  surer  plan  is 
to  hire  a  ynisoliiie  launch  from  one  of  the  laree  commission  firms,  which  will  then 
make  the  trip  accordin';  to  one's  eonvonience.  .\  spi'cial  permit  used  to  he  demanded 
hy  the  voniiinilitiili  of  th(‘  iiori  for  deparluri'  after  sundown.  Tin  ,se  last  two  condi¬ 
tions  add  somelhiin;  to  the  ordinarv  cost.  I  have  paid  Jo  imtos  iSS)  to  ero.ss  after 


IIOTKI,  MKVO  MINDu  IN  .s  \  N  ,s  A  l.\  \  I  >(  i  li . 

.S;in  Sal\  ailor.  llie  l  aiiilal  of  the  liepiitilic  of  Salvailor,  is  a  l  ity  of  atioiit  iKi.ooii  iiilialiitants,  lint  witli 
itsiontis.Mums  ixipulalion  iiia.v  tie  esi  iinatisl  al  liHl.iloil.  1 1  lias  several  preti.v  plazas  near  1  lie  eenler, 
anil  most  of  the  eonimereial  houses  fiu-e  these  plazas.  In  siieh  a  eity  as  this,  tnisiness  is  s|)eeializeil 
to  some  extent,  Imt  many  stores  liamlle  (;eneral  merelianilise  of  y'reat  variety. 

dark  atraiiist  the  tide.  I  should  add  here  that  the  money  of  Salvador  is  ipiite  oood 
in  Amapala  for  .such  exjiensi's,  and  that  it  can  he  exchanoed  for  Honduras  moiK*\ 
at  par.  Tin*  commission  men  at  the  jiorl  will  cash  a  draft  or  purchase  .\meriean 
paper  and  trold,  with  only  sliudil  discount. 

At  San  Lorenzo  mules,  horses,  or  even  a  earriaire.  can  he  ohiained  for  the  trip  to 
Te>ruei<;alpa.  Or  rather,  they  are  met  here,  hut  they  must  he  ordered  in  advance 
while  in  .\mapala,  either  hy  teleoraph  or  letter,  accordin';  to  necessity,  frotn  I’espire. 
I'l  miles  tip  tin*  road,  and  tin*  first  town  of  atiy  itnportance  near  iheeoast.  Haeh  animal 
costs  It)  /« .so.s  pS;{ )  from  .San  Lor(*nzo  to  T(*';tiei,i;alpa,  to  which  fodder  and  heddini; 
must  he  added.  The  liv(*rv  stahle  .srno/v;  it  is  a  lad.vitithisea.se  is  entirely  n*s|ion- 
sihh*  atid  trustworthy.  har<;ain  struck  with  her  will  he  k(*pl . 

1  n  Hotidtiras  tin*  moro  i  servatit  i  who  acts  as  ,i;uide  and  looks  after  the  atiimals  r(*eei\  es 
the  .satin*  reward  as  tin*  price  of  a  mule.  He  does  not  need  a  hislin  of  his  owti.  htit  alwav  s 
rutis  aloin;  on  foot.  k(*epiti>;  up  a  dtill  or  a  smart  jiace  fnr  hours,  atnl  aide  to  covi*!'  2II 
to  lit  mil(*s  a  (lav  without  exhaustion.  Thev  are  as  a  rule  <;ood  faithful  hovs,  thev  know 


I 


I  KAVKh  NO  I  KS  IN  ('KN  TIiAh  A.M  l•.l{l(■A. 


(■\ciy  III  ilic  wa\  ill  ilavliirlii  nr  darkiics^,  ilicy  an-  aciiiiaiiiicil  with  tlic  pcniih 
ahiiii:  ilic  rnad  who  have  acconiiiiiKlaliniis  fur  travelers,  and  they  are  helpful  iti  iiiaii> 
respects. 

The  distance  from  San  l-orenzo  to  Teirneiiralpa  is  ahoiit  (id  miles  (!((i  kilometer.' 
When  the  road  was  hitilt  it  was  splendid  and  antomohiles  howled  alontr  over  it  within 
twenty-four  hotirs.  When  1  last  tieeotiated  it,  however,  it  was  sadly  in  need  ol 
repair,  and  in  places  it  was  sim|)ly  impassahle  for  anythinir  less  stthslantial  than  a 
native  oxcart.  1  tinderstand  that  the  (iovernment  is  now  reeonstrnetine  the  road,  .so 
that  the  atitoinohile  service  can  he  resttmed.  1  advise  the  traveU-r,  nevertheless, 
to  prepare  for  the  steady  mule,  as  sure  to  <;et  him  there. 


LOADIN’C  AN!)  I ' N I,()A DI NC  KliKKiHT  AND  I’AS.SKNt i K U.s  AT  ACA.H  TLA.  UEin  Itl.U 

OK  SALVADOH. 

The  |)ort  lia.s  a  lirst-cliLss  pier,  l)iit  stt’aiiuMs  must  lie  .some  distaiirc  away  from  it  and  deliver  or  receive 
!)>’ means  of  liarites.  The  process  is  t lie  .same  when  (lie  pier  i.s  reacheii.an  advantaite  lieini'that  only 
the  liarjte  moves.  I’assein;crs  and  ordinary  lioxes  ran  tic  easily  handled  in  this  hasket.  Imt  lailky 
packages  may  cause  consideralde  trouhle.  ITie  shipper  nmst  liear  this  in  mind  when  fillinj;  an  order 
for  any  |>lace  in  Salvador. 

A  rood  horseman,  well  e(|uippeil  and  sea.soiied,  may  do  the  distance  in  two  days 
that  i.s,  from  (airly  morninir  of  the  first  day  to  theeveningof  theseeond  day;  it  has  heen 
ilone  hetween  sunrise*  and  sunset,  hut  that  is  "going  some.”  The  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  leave  San  Lorenzo,  where  there  is  a  funny  little  tavern,  with  sim])le  cot 
heds  and  meals  at  all  hours,  hofore  snnri.se;  that  hrings  the  traveler  to  l’es]iire  aholit 
l().:{()  a.  m.  Here  hreakfast  is  taken  and  a  rest  till  early  afti'rnoon.  as  I’espire  isawful 
hot.  The  meal  is  respeetahh*,  and  that's  all.  k'nim  I’espire  is  a  long,  hard  jaunt 
uphill,  with  some  beautiful  scenery  as  consolation,  to  La  \’enta.  which  I  myself 
reached  at  a  little  after  10  at  night,  (iood  ri'st  and  refreshment  in  this  rather  pretty 
village  are  the  rule.  It  grows  cold  at  this  elevation,  for  the  mad  has  bv  this  time 
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<  2, '>00  feet,  a  Ijlaiikct  hfiiiij  nw'cssary  at  nitjht,  and  cvoii  at  midday  tho 

'tin  is  nut  nnromfortablc.  This  day  is  the  hardest.  Tlie  second  day  (inds  the  road 
t)etter,  wdiile  tite  heat  and  dust  of  the  lower,  coast  purtion,  are  left  hehind. 

From  La  Venta  onward  it  is  u])hill  and  down  dale  about  all  tlie  way.  1  started 
just  before  sunrise,  reaching  Sabana  (irande  for  an  <‘arly  breakfast.  I'rom  this  place, 
which  is  a  lovely  oasis  among  the  mountains,  there  are  kilometer  stones,  beginning 
at  number  o5,  to  mark  tho  way  to  Tegucigalpa.  This  is  at  tin*  edge  of  the  mining 
region,  but  few  habitations  an*  jias.sed,  as  the  land  is  not  very  fertile  hereabouts.  In 
fact,  the  .southern  side  of  the  capital,  although  much  the  more  traveled,  is  by  no  means 
the  richer  agriculturally ;  north  of  the  capital,  (?sj)ecially  beyond  Comayagua  N'alley, 
astonishingly  rich  grazing  atid  fartn  lamls  are  in  evidence,  with  more  yet  not  numer¬ 
ous  native  villages. 

Honduras  is  lonely,  Iriste  as  tho  Spani.'h  say,  atid  no  portion  of  the  Kei)ublic 
illustrates  tho  feeling  stronger  than  this  great,  winding  road  to  Tegucigalpa.  1  went 
along  it  by  moonlight  one  night,  dii)i>ing  deep  into  a  valley  through  pine  forests, 
rising  over  tho  mountain  to  the  dividing  litm  b(*yond  which  lay  another  ileej)  Imr- 
runcii.  The  moon,  bright  as  it  can  be  otily  in  the  'I'ropics,  flooded  the  high  riilges 
with  silver,  leaving  iti  utter  mist  laden  blackness  tin*  stretches  through  which  I  had 
to  pass.  Never  the  sign  of  a  hut  or  hatnlet;  tio  sound,  even,  to  disturb  that  stillness 
•except  the  steady  footfall  of  the  mule  that  carried  me.  It  was  awe  insjnring.  I 
liardly  dared  speak  to  my  mozo,  plodding  alotig  a  few  paces  in  ailvance.  When  1 
lit  my  cigarette  down  in  the  valley  again  the  llame  startled  mo,  and  1  thought  of  the 
devil's  tryst  in  Der  Freischiitz,  and  began  to  wonder  whatever  bad  brought  me  here. 
Then  I  climbed  StMt  feet  again,  in  scarcely  40  minutes,  winding  up  and  up  to  an¬ 
other  ridge.  Clear  to  the  east  was  a  faint  break  on  the  horizoti,  which  even  the  mooti 
could  not  hide.  Before  I  knew  it  the  sun  had  ri.'en.  .\head  of  me  stretched  the  last 
l>ortion  of  the  road,  dowidiill  now  most  of  the  way,  with  houses  .scattered  here  ami 
there.  My  mozo  pointed  a  familiar  finger  to  the  .shimmering  roofs  of  Tegucigalpa. 
He  had  never  stton  a  railway  train  nor  a  trolley  car,  and  was  bli.ssfully  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  of  our  indtistrial  civilization,  btit  that  was  to  him  la  capital. 

Then  I  woke  from  my  medieval  dreams  and  realized  what  rea.son  1  had  had  for 
coming.  It  was  commerce;  I  was  on  the  sjtot  to  learn  what  the  markets  were, 
what  the  people  wanted,  ami  whether  the  United  States  could  offer  anything  the  juir- 
chasers  of  (,'entral  .\merica  would  buy.  I  was  not  ashamed  of  my  poetry,  but  I  was 
again  in  tbe  twi-ntieth  century,  where  poetry  ami  business  can  be  combined,  and  1 
was  about  to  enter  the  only  caitital  of  Latin  America  which  had  never  heard  the 
whistle  from  a  UKtotnotive. 

But  my  space  is  exhausted.  It  has  taken  me  practically  a  week  from  La  Union  to 
Tegucigalpa;  4  weeks  were  given  to  Salvador;  !)  weeks  before  that  I  left  New 
tJrleans — 14  weeks  in  all,  and  I  still  must  make  the  triji  acrt>ss  country  to  Cortes 
and  thence  to  and  through  (.luatemala.  All  this,  however,  I  shall  try  to  tell  about 
in  my  next  and  last  letter,  and  end  it  with  a  few  hints  about  business  in  general, 
and  the  manner  of  going  after  it. 


Vl.AJERO. 


WEKE  ydu  to  A'isil  tlio  island  of  Portn  liicn  an<l  travc'rso  any 
(•.tnsid(‘ral)lo  |)()rtionol'  its  nion' than  1 ,0t)()  kilonu'tors  of 
inacadaniizod  roads,  Tioxt  to  the  Ixainty  (d  the  scenery  and 
the  boundless  fertility  of  the  soil  you  wouhl  be  impressed 
with  the  number  and  perfection  of  its  public-school  buildins>:s.  They 
seem  to  be  everywhere,  some  larjjje  and  imposing;,  containin*;  more 
than  20  rooms  and  costing 
many  thousands  of  tlollars; 
others,  the  simplest  of  struc¬ 
tures — thatch  roofed  and 
primit  ive  inevery  det ail,  but 
each  gloritied  in  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
island  contains  nearly  1 ,000 
of  thes(*  teni|)lesof  learning;, 

^reat  and  small, and  to  them 
duriiiut  the  ])ast  school  year 
more  than  120,000  children 
turned  for  instruction. 

'I'hat  means  that  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  Porto 
Ifico  1  in  every  0  went  to 
school,  a  larirer  proportion 
than  for  any  other  people 
of  the  Western  IIeniisj)here, 
saA’e  those  (»f  the  ITuted 
States  and  Camula. 

'Idle  orfianization  which 
has  brou»iht  about  such  a 
deiiree  of  educational  <le- 
velopment  in  Porto  Ifico  is  lartrely  centralized  in  the  dejiartment 
of  education,  one  of  tlie  7  coordinate  executive  dejiartments  of  the 
insular  government.  At  the  head  of  the  de])artment  of  education 
is  the  commissioner  (d'  education,  apjiointed  by  the  President  (d'  the 
LTiited  States,  and  to  whom  is  ^iven  by  the  orifanic  act  of  the  islaml 
])Ower  to  “superintend  public  instruction  throujihout  Porto  fvico.” 
By  the  same  act  all  disbur.sements  for  educational  purposes  must  be 


«  Hon.  Euwix  G.  Dexteu,  Coinmissioncr  of  Education. 
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:i|)|)rt>V(Ml  hy  him.  In  (“acli  nl'  the  (HI  municipalities  nl'  the  islaml  are 
-rhiMtl  Ixainls  in  eliarirc'  nf  tin*  local  school  int(“rests,  hiit  tin*  ronnn- 
lation  of  the  eonrse  of  study  (which  is  uniform  for  the  ishimh.  In* 
cert ilii-ation  of  teachers,  the  e.xamination  of  pupils  to  (l(*termine  tlu'ir 
proLcress.  and  olluo'  c;('neral  powers  |•(‘side  in  th<‘  di'pai't nirmt  of 
vdneation. 

'rii(>  salaries  of  all  teachers.  itmonntin,<r  to  .'^720, ()(•()  annnally.  an* 
|taid  dirr'ct  from  tlu'  insular  treasury.  Of  the  1.74d  traiehers  on  the 
pay  roll  of  tin*  (h'partment.  Mo  air'  mahs  and  !t2S  are  femah's.  All 
hold  e(‘rtilieates  issued  hy  t h(‘  (h'partment  has('d  eith('i‘  upon  (*.\ami- 
nation  or  upon  irradnat imi  from  some  institution  recognized  hy  law. 
'l'h(*  salaric's  are  <rood  as  t('achers'  sahrries  <ro  in  tlu'  various  eonntric's 
of  th(‘  world,  tlu'  avei'air('  monthly  wairc  foi'  th('  entiia'  nnmlx'i-.  inchid- 
ini'  idlowanee  for  house  icnt.  l>ein,<r  Sdtt.l'.l  for  tlu'  school  yeai-  of  nin<' 
]:onths.  This  is  eonsiderahly  hij'her  tlnm  tin*  avei-a^e  salary  of 
teaeln'is  in  the  Tnited  States.  riie  maximum  and  minimum  salaries 
of  t('aeh('rs  helow  those*  of  hi<;h-sehool  <irad('  are  Sho  and  |)er  school 
month. 

Of  the  121,4*)d  pupils  ('iirolh'd  in  tlu*  pnhlie  schools  for  the  yc'ar 
]!(()'.)  10.  the  distribution  was  as  follows; 

Kinderfrartcas .  230  Itiiral .  71.0:10 

(iraded .  3!l.  !t07  Hi-rli .  070 

Xisrlit .  8.02-1  Special .  02 

Kinderjrarteiis  an*  in  the  ('.\p('riment al  stajrc'.  hein>f  maintaiiu'd  in 
tlu'  eitic's  of  San  duau  and  Ihuiee  only. 

lU  llAl.  S(  iiooi.s. 

I'lu*  rural  schools  are  hy  far  the  most  nniiK'rous.  With  few  ('xce'p- 
tions  they  are  located  in  the  country  districts.  Although  tin*  num- 
hcr  of  such  schools  ('(piippc'd  with  moih'rn  furnitun'  and  appliances 
is  increasin';  yc'ar  hy  year,  still  not  a  few  remind  one  of  tlu*  primitive 
New  Kn<;land  school  with  its  tahh's  and  backless  Ix'UcIk's  for  the  chil- 
di'i'D.  In  SOUK'  instances  substantial  l-room  cenu'iit  school  hnildinj;s 
hav('  Ix'cn  erected  for  their  use.  hut  hy  far  t  lu*  larger  numher  are  main¬ 
tained  in  h'ss  substantial  structiirc's  ('I'ected  for  tin*  purpose*  or  (*V(*n 
in  n*nt(*d  huildinjrs.  In  no  instance*.  howe*ve*r.  is  the*  siinie*  strne*tnre* 
ilse'd  leer  scheaH  jind  re*siele*ne-e*  piirpe)se*s.  Meere*  tlnm  Indf  the*  rurid 
te*iie-he*rs  jire*  me*n.  iUid  edl  jire*  n.-itive*  Peertee  Hie'iins.  'I'lu'y  iire  dedn;; 
work  worthy  e>f  the*  _i;re*iite*st  preeise*  in  e*\te*ndin,*>:  e*le*jne*nt eery  iiistnie*- 
tion  t(»  the*  re*mote*st  ce)rne*rs  of  the*  ishind.  In  all  rufid  se-hoeds  the* 
ciirrie-ulum  e*ove*rs  at  le*iist  the*  lirst  t  hre*e*  ye*iirs  of  instrue*tion  iind  in 
nninv  include*s  the*  fourth,  fifth,  and  e*ve*n  the*  sixth  ye*ar.  Be'vemel 
t  his  it  doe's  not  i;o. 
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(illADKI)  St  llOOl.S. 

( l|•iltl(‘tl-st•llt)t)l  systcjiis  :irt‘  luaiiit  juiumI  in  piifli  ol'  tlu>  til)  tttwiis  iiiiil 
fit  it's  of  flit'  isliuitl  iis  wt'll  as  in  a  ftmsitlt'rahlt'  luunln'r  tif  tlu'  intti't- 
|)t)|)ult)iis  l)arrit)s.  'I'lu'st'  i^ratlctl  sclittttls  coiiipart'  I'avoriilily  in  iill 
ifsia'cts  with  till'  ht'ttt'T  systi'ins  of  sfliools  in  till'  Uniti'il  Stati's. 
'riu'\  art'  I'tii'  till'  most  jiart  I'nlly  as  wt'll  lunist'il.  Ix'tft'r  vi'iit ilatt'il. 
t'linally  as  wt'll  t't|ni|)|)t'il,  tiinl  I  liavt'  no  a|)t)lt)<fit's  ft)  nnikt'  for  tlit'  wtiy 
llit'v  iirt'  tiui^lit.  'riit'v  iirt'  ^railt'il  tlit'  siunt',  iiml  inipils  luivt'  nt)  ilil'- 
hfiilty  in  t I’iiiisrt'ri'in^  I’l-tmi  out'  systt'in  to  flit'  otlu'f  witlitnit  Itiss  of 
staiitliii”:.  with  tilt'  iiilviin- 
la^t'  ft)  tilt'  Ihii'ti)  Kifjin 
inijiil  t)f  ht'int;  hiliniiinil. 

'I'ht'  Stfrailt  s  of  flit'  foinnitni- 
sfliotil  fiirrifiilnin  iirt'  nniin- 
tiiint'tl  in  4f)  iniinifipiilitit's 
of  tilt'  ishiiiil,  whilt'  in  iirat-- 
tii-ally  iill  iit  It'iist  st'vt'ii 
yt'iirs  t)f  insf  niftion  is  txivt'ii. 

In  iiililititni  to  this,  in  IS 
innnifi|)!ilit  it's,  t'Xfhisivt'  t)f 
tilt'  fit  it's  in  whifh  liiiili 
sfht)t)ls  t'xi-t,  a  ninth  yt'iir 
of  inst riift itni,  i.  t'.,  t lit'  first 
yt'iir  of  hi^h-sfhool  work,  is 
^iivt'ii. 

In  4!l  innn if  i|)ii lit  it's, 

iriiitlftl  sfhool  hnililin^s  of 

from  4  to  22  rooms  Inivt' 

ht't'ii  fonst  ruf tt'il :  in  till,  70 

siifh  hnililin^s  with  ii  totiil 

of  nioif  thiin  400  rooms. 

'I'hrft'fliisst'stif  tt'iifhfi's  ifivt'  no.v.  kdwin  n.  dkxtf.u,  iu.mmissionku  or 
,  ,  KDlfATIUX  or  I'OUTt)  lilft). 

mstriiftion  m  thf  ^rtnlt'il 

Sfliools,  viz,  f t'iifht'rs  t)f  Kniilish,  Kn^lish  <;railfil  tfaflmrs,  iiiitl  SpiUiish 
urath'tl  tt'iifht'is.  'I'ht' lirst  namt'tl  aro  Amt'i  iftins,  nt'arly  till  i^riitliiiitt's 
of  follt',i;t's  or  noi  inal  sfhools  in  tht'  I'nitt'tl  Stiift's,  'Flit'  Itiw  rt't|nirt's 
that  at  h'iist  out'  tt'afht'r  of  Knolish  ho  tissit;nt'tl  tt)  t'iifli  mimifi- 
pality  of  tht'  ishinil.  In  soint'  tht'  mimht'r  is  ftmsith'rahly  jjrfiitt'r, 
tht'  nnmht'i-  of  Amt'iiftin  tt'iifht'rs  in  tht'  ishintl  ht'iiif;  iihont  loO. 
'I'ht'v  art'  assi^nt'il,  for  tht'  most  |)iirt,  to  tht'  hi^ht'r  tirath's. 
I'ht'  Knixlish  irriiilt'il  tt'iifht'is  iirt'  I’orto  Kifaiis  who,  thron<ih  tht' 
'•tnily  of  tht'  Knirlish  lan^na^t'  t'ifht'r  in  tht'  I'nift'il  Stiitt's  or  in  tht' 
pnhiif  Sfliools  of  Porto  Kifo,  or  in  tht'  foiirst's  in  Kn^lish  maintaiiu'il 
hy  tilt'  ih'|)art  nii'iit  anil  taii^ht  hy  tht'  tt'iifht'is  of  Kn<£lish,  liavt'  so 
pt'ift'f t t'll  t  ht'nist'l vt's  in  tht'  liinirna^t'  as  to  piiss  a  siit'fial  t'xaminat  ion 
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tiUijrht  as  a  subject.  This  uieaiis  that  the  ffiaded  schools  are  prac¬ 
tically  upon  an  Enjilish  basis.  It  does  not  mean,  ho\ve\’er,  that  the 
Spanish  lan,ij:ua<;e  is  iie<jlected,  for  thorouirh  instiuction  in  that  lan- 
i;ua<i:e  is  maintained  from  the  first  <;rade,  throu<;hout  the  hi<:h  .school. 
It  is  not  my  desire,  as  commissioner  of  (*ducation.  to  supplant  tin* 
mother  tonfjue,  merely  to  supplement  it  with  the  lanjruajie  which 
must,  in  the  nature  of  thinjis,  become  mon*  and  more  the  lan»:ua<:e 
of  business  and  commerce  for  the  peo])le  of  Porto  Rico. 

'Phe  third  class  of  teachers  mentioned  ahoAc,  the  .Spanish  graded, 
are  in  the  pntcessof  securin”;  the  Riiiilish  <;raded  license,  hut  have  not 
as  yet  passed  the  rijjid  examination  (hnnamh'd  by  tin*  department  for 
that  fjrade.  Many  of  them,  lioweA'er,  an*  teachin<;  in  Knirlish. 


in  Kn>:lish  f^iven  by  the  department.  'Plu'v  are  then  authorized  to 
oive  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum  throuirh  the 
medium  of  Knjrlish.  Such  teachers  receive  an  extra  com])ensation  of 
S.3  per  school  month. 

Kvery  Porto  Rican  teacher  is  recjuiied  by  law  to  ])ass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  Knjilish  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  course  bein};  so 
jrraded  that  at  the  completion  of  a  series  of  years  of  instiuction  uiuh'r 
the  t(“achers  of  Kn<;lish.  the  Enjrlish  i;raded  license  may  be  expected. 
For  the  school  year  in  !)(l  jier  cent  of  the  graded  schools  of 

the  island,  instruction  in  all  subjects  (except  the  Spanish  lan<jua<re) 
was  yiven  in  Knjflish,  and  in  the  lemaininj;  10  ])er  cent  Kn<j:lish  was 
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IIKMI  SCIIOOl.S. 

At  tlip  cities  of  San  .liiaii.  Police,  and  Mayaijnc/.  arc  maintained 
first-class  lii^li  schttols.  I'acli  with  a  four-year  course'  and  si'iidinsj: 
their  <;radnatcs  to  the  rnive'rsity  of  I’orto  l\ico  and  to  any  colh'jfc 
or  university  in  tlie  Tnited  States  without  dillic-nlty  in  ('iitrance'.  In 
addition  to  tlu'si'  fully  ecinipped  hij;h  schools,  [lartial  hi<:h-school 
<'ours(‘s  are  ollered  in  IS  innnicipalities  of  tin*  island.  In  thc'se 
various  .schools  of  a  secondary  <frad('  arc  inoit'  than  UdO  students. 
In  each  of  the  three  hij;h  schools  nn'iitioiu'd  is  maintained  a  coni- 
im'rcial  course,  in  addition  to  tin'  rt'^nlar  scic'iitilic  and  classical 
<•<  Hirst's. 

Tilt'  school  spirit  in  tlu'se  institutions  is  j'ood.  athh'tic  t'nthiisiasni 
is  intt'iise.  litt'rarv  and  d('l)atin<j:  socit'tit's  art'  niaintaint'tl,  ami  t'vt'iy- 
tliiiif;  is  ftniml  which  <;t>es  tt>  make  a  first-class  hi^h  school.  'Pht' 
island  may  wt'll  ht'  proml  of  its  hijj;h  schools. 

At:iJic'i'i/rri{Ai.  and  mam'ai.  ixsTitrcTittx. 

Instrnction  in  ajrricnltnrt'  is  oileretl  httth  hy  tht'  I’nivcrsity  id' 
Porttt  Jiico  ami  hy  tht'  tlt'partmt'iU  t»f  t'lhication.  the  former  at  Rio 
Pietlras.  whert'  it  maintains  t'xtt'iidt'd  courses,  tht'  latter  in  (i  td‘  the 
41  snpt'ivisorv  tiistricts,  whert'  work  of  an  elt'int'ntarv  naturt'  is 
oll't'retl.  In  t'ach  td'  these  tiistricts  is  a  spt'ciid  tt'acherof  a<j:ricnltnrt', 
wilt)  ijivt's  instrnctit)!!  to  the  pupils  in  tht'  ^radt'tl  scht)t)ls  iind  snper- 
Intemls  the  work  of  the  rural  tt'achers  in  tht'  .subject,  (lartlt'iis  art' 
maintainetl  in  connt'ction  with  the  work,  ami  in  soiiit'  instanct's  tlie 
sale  of  the  prtithicts  has  placetl  tpiitt'  a  fnml  at  the  tiisposal  of  the 
teacht'r  fttr  the  pnrehast'  of  fertili/.t'r,  implemt'nts,  etc.  Sn<;ar  cane, 
pint'ap|)les,  citrus  fruits,  ttihacco,  ami  vt'iret ahles  art'  tht'  conunoii 
prt)thicts.  It  is  Impetl  that  in  the  near  future  tht'  work  can  he  t'X- 
tt'inleil  thrt)U<xh  the  ap|)t)intint'nt  of  ii  lar<;er  nuniht'r  t)f  spt'ciid 
tt'achers.  llitlu'itt)  the  soiirct'  ttf  such  tt'iicht'rs  Inis  ht't'ii  principidly 
'Puskt'i^et'  Jnstitute  iiml  tither  !i<;ricult iiiid  schottls  of  tht'  I’nitt'il 
Statt's,  hut  the  university  t)f  the  ishiml  is  now  in  !i  position  to  nit't't 
tht'  tiemaml.  In  athlititui  to  this  sourct'  tif  su|)|)ly.  tht'  suniint'r  insti¬ 
tutes  niaintiiinetl  hy  the  ilt'|)!irtnit'nt  provitle  instructitm  for  pros¬ 
pective  tt'iichers  of  a<rrit'ult lire,  imirt'  than  lot)  Inivinir  jnirsm'd  such 
courses  tlnrini'  the  piist  siiinmt'r. 

In  tht'  hi<;h  .sclmtils  t)f  tiu'  ishiml  iiml  in  tht'  university  courst's  in 
inanind  tniinin^  iiml  in  thmu'stic  scit'iict'  iirt'  niiiintiiint'il.  In  tht' 
linitlt'tl  scht)t)ls  ct)iir.st's  in  sewing  iirt'  tilft'rt'tl,  hut  up  to  tht'  prt'st'id 
time  tmly  tt)  ii  limitt'tl  t'xtt'iit. 

It  is  my  ht)pt'  tluit  fumls  nniy  ht'  |)rtivitlt'tl  hy  thi'  It'^ishit urt'  iit 
its  nt'Xt  sessit)!!  ftir  tht'  intrt)iliictit)n  of  the.st'  suhjt'cts  on  iin  extt'iidt'il 
scide  intt)  tht'  fii'iidt'tl  schtitils. 
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l)iiriii<r  tlu'  past  ycair  scliools  were  iiiaintainod  in  (i*)  of  tlio 

(iti  iiiunicipalitu's  of  tho  island,  in  all  loN  schools,  with  il.()24  pupils 
enrolled.  The  jjreat  majority  of  pi'rsons  attending  tin*  ni<;ht  schools 
are  adults. 

lint  no  mere  deseri])tion  of  tin*  schools  of  I’orto  Rico  can  j;ive 
any  adequate*  idea  of  the  many  ways  in  which  tlu*  educatie)nal 
orj'anization  is  inlluencini;  the  lives  and  customs  of  the  jeeople. 
Within  two  years  no  less  than  puhlic-school  libraries  have  been 
established,  containin';  more*  than  J.^. 0(1(1  volumes.  Tlu*  ,<;rate 
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majority  of  these  are  simple  hut  stron<;  boxes  (in  reality  condemned 
army  kits)  in  circulation  amon^  the  rural  schools,  each  containiu}; 
a  selection  of  from  .'>()  to  100  books.  These  libraries  were  estab- 
lislu*d  and  are  maintained  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  books  made  by  people  of  the  Tnited  States  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  (’omniissioner.  More  books  are  needed,  especially  those 
printed  in  Spanish,  and  the  department  of  education  (addre.ss,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.)  will  <;ladly  j;ive  furth(*r  information  re<;ardin<;  the 
jiiovement  to  anyone  addressinj;  it. 

Another  imjiortant  educational  movement  in  the  t)roadest  sen.se  is 
the  establishment  of  fully  e(piii)j)ed  ])ublic  school  phiy^rounds. 
Three  years  a<;o  there  was  but  one  such  ])lay‘;round  in  the  island. 
To-dav  there  are  4.5,  with  somethin';  more  than  SiO.OOO  invested  in 
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tlicir  (‘(niipiiK'iit .  'I'his  <il'  tlic  jiiitl  mkisI  iikkKmii  appa- 

ratus  lor  outtlo<ir  <;ymiiastics.  sucli  as  swiiiirs.  (■liiiihiiijj;  poll's.  riii>>:s. 
teeter  hoaids.  ladders,  haski't  and  hasehall  outlits.  vaultiiij;  and 
jninpini>:  standards,  ('te.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  I’orto 
liiean  youth  of  h(»th  si'Xes  aiv  inakitijt:  use  of  tlu'se  ])lay”:rounds  .-ind 
are  dev('lo))inii  a  sturdiness  of  i)hysi(pie  hitlu'ito.  I  Ix'lii've.  unknown 
to  seliool  children  in  tin'  Tiopies.  Kvery  foiin  of  athletic  interest 
has  Ix'cn  fostered  hy  the  i)lay<;round  activity.  At  the  interseho- 
iastie  athletic  inei't.  held  in  Ai)iil.  l‘.»l().  thi'ie  weri'  more  than  •_’()() 
contestants.  eomin>i  from  many  dilferi'iit  schools,  and  tlu'  reeoi'ds 
made  would  have  hi'i'ii  eri'ditahle  to  hoys  of  I'cpial  a<;('  in  any  part  id 
th('  world.  At  the  contest  for  .school  hands,  lu'ld  iti  eomu'ction  with 
the  meet,  nine  hands  were  in  eomix'titioii. 

'Phe  c'stahlishuK'nt  of  school  saA’injis  hanks  is  anotiu'r  movenn'iit 
to  which  tlu'  de|)artment  has  hei'ii  <rivin<;  its  attention  during  the 
|)ast  two  years,  with  the  result  that  such  haid-cs  are  now  established 
in  dl  munieipalitii's  of  the  island.  In  them  '.1.404  pupils  d('|)osited 
Sn.SSo  durinj;  tin*  school  yi'ar  lOO'.t-IO.  Of  this  numlx'r  of  ilepos- 
itors.  O'ld  staited  individual  accounts  in  the  national  or  city  hanks 
of  the  towns  in  which  tlx'v  live. 

Till-:  f.MVKKSITV  OK  I'Oirro  liico. 

In  the  rniveisity  of  I’orto  Kieo  the  puhlie-sehool  systi'in  of  the 
island  eulminati's.  'Phis  institution  is  not  directly  under  the  di'iiart- 
nient  of  ed  neat  ion.  t  houirh  the  eommi>sioix'r  (if  education  is  ('X  oilieio 
tlx'  pii'sident  of  its  hoard  of  trusti'cs  and  its  ehaneellor.  It  was 
fonmh'd  in  100.4.  is  vested  hy  law  with  all  tlx'  rights  and  juivih'^es 
usually  iidx'iin^  in  .such  an  institution.  Tlx'  matt'iial  ecpiiiunent  of 
tlx'  university  consists  of  roughly  200  acres  of  land,  sonx'thin*;  nxu'i' 
than  100  acres  of  which  are  situated  at  Rio  I’iedras.  7  miles  from 
San  duan.  whih'  tlx'  ri'inaindei'  adjoins  the  United  State's  Atirieul- 
tural  Ivxperiment  Station  situati'd  at  Mavajiuez.  at  tlx'  wi'sti'in 
extremity  of  the  island.  Xo  huildinjis  havi'  as  yet  Ix'c'ii  erc'cti'd  njxm 
the  Mayajiuez  iiroperty.  which  was  purehas('d  as  a  basis  foi'  the  ('Xten- 
sion  of  the  ('olle<;{'  of  A<;rieultnr('.  Tlx'  Rio  Rii'dras  eam|)us  con¬ 
tains  niix'  structures  used  hy  tlx'  (’olh'iii's  of  Lilx'ial  Arts  and  A<iii- 
eulture  aixl  hy  the  normal  deiiaitnx'tit .  The  last-nanx'd  de|)artment 
was  the  lirst  to  Ix'  established  by  tlx'  university,  and  is  imw  a  ])ros- 
perous  noiinal  school  with  nearly  .400  stixh'iits  enrolled  and  as  many 
more  in  tlx'  practice  .selxxil. 

Tlx'  ('olU'jre  of  Agriculture  was  ('stahlislx'd  in  1004.  hut  foi'  various 
n'asons  has  ixit  dev('lo|X'd  as  rapidly  as  mi^ht  have'  lx'('i\  ho|X'd.  In 
eomx'ction  with  tlx'  eolle>r('  a  nxxh'l  dairy  is  maintaiix'd.  with  a  larjri' 
Ix'rd  of  reiristered  di'isi'y  eatth'.  a  thorouirhly  up-to-dati'  poulti'v 
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Statc.s.  and  inoi'c  (‘xtcndcd  couisc's  in  Kn<flisli  than  arc*  to  he*  found  in 
Spanish  Ainc'iica.  And  pc'isons  coming  ('ithcr  fioin  tin*  north  or  the 
soutli  will  find  so  many  ])(‘r.sons  spc'akin^  tlu'ir  own  lamiuajic*  tliat 
tlu'  usual  siiock  of  a  jclunj^c*  into  a  distinctly  foreign  environment  is 
not  felt.  Already  the  university  has  students  from  both  the  Xorth 
and  South  American  (’ontinc'nts.  and  the  numl)(‘r  is  sure  to  increase. 

With  the  laijie  numher  of  p(‘o])le  in  the  Spanish-spc'akiiii'  count  lies 
who  fec'l  the  commercial  nc'cc'ssity  of  the*  Kn^lish  lan<t:ua,»;e  and  the 
pc'i'haps  st  ill  lar<i:('r  numher  of  yout  hs  in  t  he*  Unitc'd  States  who  foi-c'see 
a  business  or  a  luofessional  future  in  Spanish  America,  the  rniversity 
of  I’orto  Rico  bids  fair  to  bc'comc'  a  veritable  Ran  Amc'i  ican  university. 
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ilepartment,  a  lar<.>:e  markc't  pirdc'U,  and  an  apiai\ .  besides  the 
departments  devoted  to  the*  propa”ation  of  pinea|)pl('s  and  citrus 
fruit . 

'I'hc*  I’niversity  of  Rorto  Rico  presc'iits  t  he  logical  point  of  academic 
|•|lntact  hc'twc'cn  the*  Spanish  and  Kn;j:lish-s|)e:d\inji'  [leoplc's  of  the* 
Wc'stern  1  lemisphc'ic'.  Kasily  acces>ible  both  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  locatc'd  in  an  island  which  is  one  of  the*  beauty  spots  ctf  the 
world,  with  a  climate*  which  is  unsui|)as.s(>f|,  p(*rsons  wishin>j:  tn 
b(*com(*  (*ss(*nt icdly  bilinmial  can  !ind  no  bett(*r  institution.  The 
university  curriculum  olfers  more*  <*xteud(*d  cours(*s  in  the  Spanish 
laiiiruaii;*  and  literature*  tluin  doe's  anv  institution  in  the*  I'nite'd 
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EDTPOKIAL  n'tVn'iico  lias  Ik'cii  made  in  tliis  issue  of  tlie 
Ui’i.i.KTix  to  adilresses  di'livered  by  various  inemhers  of 
the  (loveriiiujx  Board  of  tlie  I’au  Amerieau  ruiou.  So 
iuterestiuu:  wi-re  all  these  s])eeehes  that  extracts  from  each 
of  them  are  <'iven. 

At  the  Traus-Mississi|)|)i  Congress,  recently  held  at  San  Antonio 
'I'exas.  th(“  Ministi'r  of  Bolivia.  Sefior  Don  IcxACio  Calderox.  after 
extending  the  jrreetinirs  of  tlu'  southern  half  of  the  continent  to  tin' 
nortlu‘rn  half,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  have  no  douljt  that  there  are  still  alive  some  of  those  unfortunate  travelers  win 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  I’atiama  when  that  journey  was  tnade  jiartly  oti  the  hacks  of 
mules  and  partly  in  frail  cano(‘s,  necessitatin':  many  days  of  travel  and  exposure 
throui;h  malarial-infected  swanijis.  the  infections  of  yidlow-fevt'r  moscjuitoes  and  the 
damrer  of  Inydiwaymen  who  jireyetl  oti  the  jiasstmirt'rs. 

Thousands  of  adventurers,  atixioiis  to  reach  the  new  Eldorado  in  t’alifortiia  without 
delay,  fotiml  premature  srraves  in  the  unhealthy  marshes  of  the  Isthmus.  It  was  then 
that  th(‘  "enius  and  jtersistcnl  acli\ity  of  an  American,  Aseixw.vLi..  conceived  and 
hrouprht  ahont  the  construction  of  the  I’anama  Itailroad,  otie  of  th<“  hrddest  and  most 
useful  nndertakinos.  It  is  said  that  each  railroad  tie  cost  the  life  of  a  man;  hut  in 
exchange  millions  of  travelers  have  since  heeii  sparc'l. 

From  that  time  onward  the  ])ro"ress  of  the  world  has  heeti  rajtid.  The  East  atid 
the  ^\'est  of  the  I'nited  Slates  to-<lay  form  otdy  an  entity,  completely  linked  and 
with  better  facilities  of  cointnuni'  ation  than  the  ori,<:itial  States  possessed  at  the  heoin- 
nin;:  of  tin*  last  century. 

The  oreat  steamships  that  cross  the  Atlantic  have  chan'jred  this  former  Ions;  voya<,;e 
into  plea.sant  excursions  of  only  a  few  days’  len<;th. 

The  developtnent  of  the  railroads  of  Euro])e,  of  Atnerica.  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa  have 
shortened  the  distances  ami  hrouoht  the  ])eoples  of  the  tmtire  slohe  into  quick  tsmeh 
with  (“ach  other. 

It  is  not  stran<;e,  therefore,  that  the  dream  of  cetituries,  the  removal  of  the  obstacle 
that  .separates  in  the  north  of  the  continent  the  two  oce^ins,  has  become  a  paramount 
necessity. 

Th(“  energy  and  the  iinancial  power  of  this  "reat  Republic  have  a<;ain  been  called 
into  action  to  carry  out  the  most  <;is:anlic  s;eo,':rai)hical-sur';ical  work,  as  the  cutlins: 
of  the  Isthmus  of  I’anama  was  once  very  aptly  termed  by  the  distintruished  British 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Bryce. 

(Ireat  effort  and  enormous  capital  was  lirst  expended  by  France  and  at  present  by 
the  United  States  to  accomplish  this  stupimdous  work;  but  who  can  properly  appre. 
oiate  the  imtnense  benefits  which  will  result  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world? 
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America  and  Asia  will  be  ihousaiuls  of  miles  nearer  each  other;  the  free  cominuui- 
catioii  between  North  and  South  America  will  frive  a  tremendous  impetus  to  their 
intercourse.  The  briniritnj;  of  widely-sei)arated  countries  into  closer  and  more  rapitl 
communication  will  culminate  in  a  universal  transformation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

The  Minister  then  referred  to  the  phy.sieal  obstacles  encountered 
in  the  development  of  our  foreign  t ratio  and  the  inconveniences  expe- 
riencetl  in  travel  on  account  of  the  difliculty  in  crossing  the  Isthmus. 
‘'The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  he  said,  “will  remove  these 
and  other  obstacles.” 

Equally  important  will  be  the  better  understandin":  of  the  markets  of  South  America 
by  the  exporters  and  tnanufacturers  of  this  country,  who  will  have  more  opportunities 
to  stmly  and  consult  the  tastes  and  necessities  of  the  South  American  people;  and 
who  will  also  have  greater  facilities  for  visiting:  the  various  countries  and  to  get 
atapiainted  with  the  busine.ss  men.  Personal  and  direct  contact  is  a  powerful  element 
of  tinion  and  the  ]>romotion  of  advantageous  relations. 

Tlu‘  continent  of  South  America  is  cajtable  of  unlitnited  developtnent  by  reason  of 
its  size,  the  variety  ami  richtiess  of  its  prodticts. 

The  total  poptilation  of  the  10  Re])tiblics  does  not  exceed  (i0,000,000  people;  but 
their  international  cotnmeree  reaches  to  about  .'*!2,(MK),Ot)0,0(X)  annually. 

Vemvaiela,  ('olombia,  and  Ecuador  on  the  north  are  especially  adapted  to  cattle 
raising.  They  ijrow  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber  and  other  tropical  j)roducts;  have  many 
goUl  mines,  deposits  of  as])halt,  and  other  important  elements  for  the  develoitment  of 
cotnmeree. 

Peru  already  prodtiees  great  (piantities  of  stigar,  cotton,  alpaca  wool,  copper,  gold 
and  silver,  atid  in  the  vast  plains  and  forests  watered  by  the  navigable  rivers,  as  the 
Ucayali  and  the  .Maranon  is  a  cotmtry  of  inexhaustible  resources.  Chile  possesses 
great  tdtrate  deposits,  is  rich  in  copper  aiul  other  metals;  Argentina,  by  its  agricul- 
ttiral  and  stock-raising  industries,  has  an  imjtortant  and  growing  position  in  the  world's 
commerce;  Brazil,  with  its  vast  t(!rritory  atid  great  rivers,  to-ilay  supplies  this  country 
tnost  of  the  coffee  as  well  as  rtibbtu  that  it  consumes.  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  are  also 
countries  rich  iti  pastures  and  agrictilttiral  jiroducts. 

My  cotititry,  Bolivia,  situated  in  the  tamter  of  the  continent  and  crossed  by  double 
chaitis  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  great  rivers  ilowitig  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata, 
rich  iti  virgin  forests,  abundance  of  rtibber  and  all  tropical  products,  offers  in  its  eastern 
plains  wotiderful  opjairttinities  for  stock  raising.  The  mines  of  silver,  cojtper,  bis- 
mtith,  zinc,  atid  titi  wer«“  the  jirincipal  .source  of  wealth  during  the  dominion  of 
S])ain.  The  silver  tnines  of  Potosi  prodticed  billions  in  the  three  hundred  years  of 
th('  colonial  perioil,  and  if  it  had  tiot  been  for  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
this  metal  and  the  lack  of  cheap  transportation  the  many  abandoned  mines  would  be 
in  active  optuation  to-day. 

On  the  other  hatid  the  exploitation  of  tin  has  considerably  imrreased.  Bolivia 
beitig  the  only  Atnerican  country  wlu>re  this  metal  is  found  in  paying  quantities, 
has,  I  will  say,  the  nattiral  monopoly  in  its  jirodtiction.  Last  year  more  than  21,001) 
tons  of  juire  tin  were  exjiorted;  and  with  better  transportation  facilities  and  greater 
working  population,  Bolivia,  which  now  produces  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  tin 
nei'diul,  could  easily  supjily  enough  for  the  world’s  consumption. 

In  onler  to  avoid  the  obstacles  offered  by  thegnait  heights  of  the  Andes  and  the 
distance  from  the  coast,  there  was  begun  several  years  ago  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  railroads  that  will  facilitate  communication  with  tin*  markets  of  the  world. 

In  general  there  is  only  a  faint  knowh'dge*  of  the  progress  made  by  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  in  South  .Vmerica.  A  short  time  ago  a  line  in  Ecuador  from  Guaya(|uil 
bTSlS-Bull.  1—11 - 7 
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to  tiiiito.  tlic  (-111)1131  of  lh<‘  HcpuElif,  was  ojm-ikhI  to  trallic,  thus  uniting  the  interior 
cities  of  the  country  with  its  principal  ])ort  on  the  1‘acilic. 

In  the  South,  (,'liile  and  Argentina  are  already  connected  hy  the  recently  completed 
tunmd  under  the  Andes,  and  iij  eons(‘(|Uence  Buenos  Aires  and  \’ali)araiso  are  only 
about  a  day  ami  a  half  distant  instead  of  the  former  long  and  dangerous  voyage  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  railroads  which  Bolivia  is  constructing  will  tap  the 
Argentine  frontier,  passing  through  a  vast  section  of  that  country,  and  will  open  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  from  its  inland  sections  and  will,  eventually,  when  Peru 
Completes  the  building  of  its  railroads  to  Lake  Titicaca,  establish  a  continuous  rail 
route  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  are  constructing  a  railroad  from  .\rica  to  La  Paz,  which  will  i)Ut 
the  lattercity  within  S  or  ll’  hours  of  the  coast,  thus  n-ducitig  to  one-third  the  time  now 
reipiired  for  making  the  trip  by  rail  from  .\nlifogasta  in  Chile  or  from  Mollendo  in 
Peru.  The  im[)ortant  railroads  which  Brazil  is  now  building  in  accordance  with  an 
international  agreement  with  Bolivia,  passing  around  the  l-’alls  of  the  Madeira,  will 
very  shortly  open  to  trallic  all  the  section  watered  by  the  Beni  and  th(>  Mamore  in 
Bolivia,  rich  in  rubber  and  other  tro|)ical  products. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando  will  attract  toward  the 
Pacific  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  which  at  present  passes  out  by  the  Amazon. 

Peru  and  Ecuador  are  al.<o  projtosing  to  build  rail  lines  which,  starling  from  points 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  will  run  to  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon;  and  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  afford  a  rajiid  and  advantageous  route  to  the  Pacific 
for  a  great  f)arl  of  the  commerce  that  now  j)asses  to  the  Amazim,  thus  saving  ILfibb  miles 
of  travel  down  this  river  in  order  to  reach  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  very  convenient  in  meetings  such  as  this  congress  for  the  leading  men  and 
all  who  may  have  an  interest  in  promoting  the  business  and  political  relations  of 
this  country  with  the  other  B(*publics  of  America,  to  discu.<s  the  economic  <|ueslio!is 
ndating  to  their  progn-ss,  and  to  devise  ini-ans  whereby  the  commercial  relations  may 
be  strengthened  and  advanced  by  the  common  efforts  of  all  the  Kepiiblics. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  Latin  race  sentiment  has  more  influence  than 
mere  profit,  and  that  the  intercourse  with  the.se  countries  must  hi-  ba.sed  on  mutual 
consideration,  which  .so  greatly  contributes  to  render  attractive  the  relations  between 
countries  and  individuals.  W'e  appreciate  the  kindness  received  more  than  the  dol¬ 
lars  gained. 

Eurojx-an  exporters  hold  the  supremacy  in  commerce  in  South  America  by  rea.soii 
of  the  deference  paid  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  various  markets;  for  the  care  exer¬ 
cised  in  packing,  the  promptness  of  shipments,  and  the  granting  of  credits  more  or  less 
extended. 

If  American  exporters  are  interested  in  develoj)ing  their  relations  with  the  countries 
of  the  south  it  is  highly  important  that  they  study  the  demands,  smid  representatives 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  Spanish  language,  exercise  greater  care  in  filling  orders, 
and  avoid  delays,  which  unfortunattdy  (M-cur,  rendering  tin*  goods  sent  of  little  value 
or  even  nsele.ss. 

Sefior  Caedeuon  then  commented  most  kindly  on  tlie  demoeraev 
of  tliis  country,  the  “liberty  enjoyed  in  its  territory  and  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  respect  for  the  ri<;hts  of  other  countries.’’  He  took 
occasion  to  praise  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
arbitratin'!  internatiotial  (piestions; 

Before  concluding  these  brief  observations  1  must  mention  the  d(*bl  of  gratitude  that 
the  cause  of  Pan  .Americanism  owes  to  the  lion.  .Ioiin  B.\KiiF.rT,  Bireclor  (Jeneral  of 
the  Pan  .American  I'nion. 
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After  the  nieinoralile  vnyastt*  of  the  (lisiiii<;iii.<lie(l  ex-Secrelary  of  Slate,  Mr.  Root, 
to  South  America,  and  the  brilliant  deinonr^lration  he  made  in  this  same  Conjire.^s  at 
Kansas  t'ity,  (■allin"  attention  to  thes(‘  Rejuihlies,  so  liltli*  known  until  then,  the  work 
of  Mr.  I{.\URETr  in  his  indefatigable  propaganda  in  sireech  and  in  writing,  illustrating 
the  great  progress  of  the  Latin  Republics,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else-  to 
awaken  interest  and  devtdop  thi‘  good  relations  of  all  otir  eotintries. 


At  tli('  tiieetiiiix  of  tlie  Xiitioiial  WjittM  Wiiy.s  (’oii<4iess  lield  in  Wasli- 
iiiijtoii  oil  1  )(‘c(“inl)(‘r  (i,  the  Ainbassatlor  of  Mexico,  Sehor  Don  Fr ax- 
cisco  Leox  de  la  Uarra,  was  one  of  the  iirincipal  sptuiktM-s.  Speak- 
iipo  of  the  (‘Xtensivc  improvements  tif  the  rivers  and  liarhors  of 
Mexico,  he  stiid: 

.Vs  I  realizi*  the  spirit  of  loftiness  and  foresight  that  prevails  in  your  discussions 
aiul  your  studies.  I  fully  comi)rehend  the  enormous  ])rogre.s-:  of  your  country.  To 
re.solv(“  its  financial,  social,  or  i)olitical  ])roblems,  the  I’niti'd  .States  relies  on  the  dis¬ 
interested  and  etlicient  work  of  such  of  its  citizens  whose  learning  may  contribute 
toward  reachitig  a  .-‘olution  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic. 

The  |)re-ience  here  of  the  First  Magistrate  of  this  country — who.se  ))ersonality  com¬ 
mands  all  res])ect  both  at  hotne  and  abroail  -gives  a  special  luster  to  your  meetings, 
and  a  stimulus  which  must  greatly  encourage  you  all. 

The  .solving  of  your  river  ami  harbor  jiroblems  is  of  the  greatest  imj)ortance  to  my 
country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  your  studies,  but 
also  becau.se  of  the  influence  that  a  wise  solution  may  have  on  international  commerce. 

The  facilities  offt'red  by  river  works  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  of  jiort 
works,  which  imTcase  their  ca]>ai'ity  while  affording  the  necessary  security  to  shi]!- 
pinir.  must  need  have  an  intlueuce  in  your  inti'rnational  trade,  as  they  contribute  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  increa.se  the  raj)idity  of  transportation. 

Thus,  if  all  the  countries  in  the  world  ought  to  follow  attentively  the  jmtgress  of 
your  study  of  the.se  subjects,  your  two  neighbors,  Canada  on  the  north,  and  .Mexico 
on  the  south — both  represented  here — are  j)articularly  bound  to  do  so,  and  you,  also, 
are  interested  in  knowing  what  your  neighbors,  to  whom  you  are  botind  by  imjtortant 
commercial  ties,  are  doing  in  the  matter. 

The  principal  aim  of  your  work  and  efforts  is  the  im])rovemcnt  of  waterways  in 
the  I’nited  States,  but  a.s  you  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  your 
ports.  I  desire  briefly  to  explain  to  you,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  to 
me  by  your  distinguished  I’residetit,  .Mr.  Ransdei.l,  what  Mexico  has  act'ompli.shed 
in  this  line  of  work. 

The  improvement  of  our  ports  atid  lighthou.«es  was  im))erative  for  the  country  as  a 
complement  to  the  network  of  railways  built  to  foster  industry  and  commerce. 
Because  these  railroads  reached  to  the  Gulf  .“hores  first,  the  main  attention  of  the 
Government  was  directed  to  its  ports,  and  now  that  the  railways  have  reached  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  imjmrtant  works  have  been  carried  on  in  .''alina  Cruz,  Manzanillo,  and 
in  other  })orts  of  that  coast. 

I  shall  mention,  first,  three  of  the  Gulf  ports:  Veracruz,  Tampico,  and  Coatzacoalcos, 
now  called  Puerto  Mexico.  The  first  named  was  justly  dreaded  by  navigators  because 
of  the  numerous  reefs  that  made  it  datigerous,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  on  account  of 
its  situation,  exjiosed  to  all  winds,  it  was  but  a  roadst(“ad  between  the  coast  and  the 
castle  of  .''an  .Juan  de  I'lca.  To-day  it  is  a  real  port,  thanks  to  the  imj)rovements 
beg\in  on  the  10th  of  .\ugust,  18S2. 

.Vccording  to  the  surveys  and  j)lans  of  Don  Lfis  E.  \Ti.i..\-8e.\or,  of  your  country¬ 
man.  Captain  E.vDs.and  the  French  engineer,  M.  Tiiier.s,  the  construction  of  the  ])ort 
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steadily  advanced  iiiilil  isi).),  wlien  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Kiiirlish  tirtn  <jl 
Messrs.  S.  I’eak.so.v  it  Son  i  r.iniitt'd  /  for  the  completion  of  the  works.  Th(‘se  improve¬ 
ments  consist  of  a  series  (jf  breakwaters  and  wharves,  "ivina;  the  jxirt  a  capacity  of  4;l(i 
acre.®,  with  a  depth  at  low  tide  of  10  meters.  Thirty  ships  can  lie  alongside  of  the 
wharves  at  the  same  titne,  and  every  necessary  facility  for  loading  and  iinloaditig  is 
afforded.  On  the  shore,  a  substantial  fotindation  has  been  built,  measuring  0:10,000 
square  meters,  where  warehouses  and  other  Federal  buildings  have  been  erected. 

I  have  obtained  the  foregoing  information  from  a  report  by  Engineer  NTcoi.ai'  at 
the  time  the  work  was  linishod  in  1002,  atid  it  apiiears  that  the  cost  of  this  im])rovement 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  30,000,000  pesos.  This  will  show  you,  gentlemen, 
the  importance  of  stich  undertaking. 

Sanitation,  jtaving,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  eom])leted  the  work  iti  a  city  that,  being 
formerly  infested  by  yellow  fever,  enjoys  at  itresent  excclletit  sanitary  conditions. 

The  port  of  Tamj)ico,  nearer  the  United  States  than  that  of  \'eracruz,  and  connected 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  llepublic  by  a  railroad  which  traverses  very  rich  regions, 
shows  a  daily  increase  in  the  importance  of  its  maritime  commerce,  due  to  the  im])rove- 
ment  dotie  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
comjtany  of  the  Central  llailway,  which  obtained  a  stibsidy  of  3,l>0(),0()()  ])e.s()s  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work. 

The  method  in  this  case  was  different  from  that  followed  at  Veracruz.  Iti  Tampico 
all  that  was  nece.ssary  was  the  canalization  of  the  River  Panuco  and  the  building  of 
two  jetties,  which,  upon  the  extension  of  the  canal,  did  away  with  the  old  bar. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  310  kilometers  long,  connecting  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico 
with  the  Pacific  Gcean,  needed  .safe  terminal  ports  of  great  capacity  provided  with  all 
the  necess;iry  elements  for  facilitating  rapid  transit  for  pas.sengers  and  merchandise. 
Such  conditions  were  indisj)ensable  to  verify  the  ])rophecy  of  Baron  Alexandek  von 
IIuMiioLDT,  who,  in  calling  Tehuantepec  “The  Bridge  of  the  World,’’  fore.saw  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  highways  of  the  world. 

In  Port  Mexico,  formerly  < 'oaf zacoalcos,  the  river  of  this  name  was  canalized  and 
two  larcre  jiuties  were  built.  Salina  Cruz,  the  terminal  j)ort  of  the  Pacific,  has  an 
intier  harbor  covering  nearly  30  hectares  protected  by  two  tnagnilicetit  jetties. 

The  cost  of  the  work  in  thes(^  two  jxirts,  whose  sanitary  conditions  are  ])erfect,  is 
estimafe<l  at  over  (i.o,(M10,000  pesos— ami  their  wharves  atid  anchorag<“s  are  coin])letely 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  imitrovements  and  ap])liances  that  seimice  and  mechanical 
arts  have  devised  for  tht*  convenience*  of  commerce  iti  the  loading  atid  tinloading  of 
cargoes.  Thanks  to  such  excclletit  conditiotis  of  tin*  two  ])orts  and  the  ’r(>liaunte])ec 
Railway,  the  results  obtained  since*  the  inauguratiim  of  the*  line  in  1007  have*  far 
e.xceedcel  expeetatie.ns.  The*  e  xpenses  of  traiisjiorlatinn  of  m<*rchatielisi*  is  (*stimat(*il 
approximately  at  .?2  per  ton.  thus  insuring  a  future  whie-li  grows  more*  luilliant  <*ve*ry 
day. 

The  port  of  Manzanillo,  ein  the  Pacilie*,  now  l■oum*cIed  l)y  rail  with  the*  cajdtal  of 
the  llepublic,  has  be'en  greatly  improve*el  by  a  large*  jetty  atid  other  inijiortant  works 
for  the  deepening  of  the  bay,  thus  facilitating  all  oiierations  of  the  tnaritime  l■otnm(*rce*. 

Mazatlan,  which  is  soon  to  be  conneeteel  with  the  rest  of  the*  Republic  by  a  railway 
and  Guaymas  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  the  jieirts  eif  Progre*.®o  and  Cani]H*e*he  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  now  being  studied  with  the  obji'ct  of  imjirovitig  the*ir  jiresent 
conditions.  The  improvement  in  (itiaymas  can  be  r(*aelily  aecomjilishe'd  by  an  outlay 
not  to  exceed  5,000,000  pesos,  ae-cording  to  the  estimates  stibmitted. 

I  must  not  tire  you  with  a  eletailed  account  of  works  now  finisheel.  With  what  I 
have  said,  I  believe  I  have  complied  with  the  wishes  of  your  distinguished  president, 
Mr.  Raxsdell.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  honor  to  address  a  body  of  men 
whose  lofty  aims  and  jiractical  tendencies  have  for  their  object  the  solution  of  vital 
problems  in  contemporary  peoples,  1  have  limited  myself  simply  to  a  brief  recital 
of  facts. 
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By  this  sliort  statement  yen  will  readily  understand  the  elferts  made  by  your  south¬ 
ern  sister  to  solve  in  the  Best  ])ossihle  manner  most  importatit  (jiiestions  in  regard  to 
the  adaptatioti  of  otir  jtorts  to  the  needs  of  international  commerce.  We  have  yet 
many  problems  to  solve,  btit  what  I  have  brielly  shown  yoti  will  be  stillicient  for  you 
to  tinderstand  the  sjtirit  that  leads  the  Mexican  (lovernment  to  favor  and  eticotirage 
all  that  which  may  be  an  eletnetit  of  jtrogress. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me.  gentlemen,  to  ex])ress  my  eartiest  wishes  for  the  happy 
outcome  of  your  laltors,  that  will  doubtless  cotitribute  to  the  inereas«‘d  greatness  of 
this  country,  which  is  an  (“xample  of  what  intelligence  atid  labor  may  achieve  when 
used  in  the  cause  of  progress. 


at  the  iiDiujfiintl  session  of  tlie  American  Society  for  tlie 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  held  in  Washington 
on  December  15,  the  ambassador  also  delivered  a  very  able  speech, 
from  which  the  following  is  (|Uoted: 

It  affords  me  profound  satisfaction  to  have  the  honor  to  express  to  you  the  .sentitnents 
of  cordial  appreciation  of  my  Government  for  the  lofty  and  noble  w’ork  in  which  this 
most  worthy  association  is  so  (‘arnestly  engaged.  My  Govertiment  is  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Cotirt  of  Arbitration,  in  the  constitution  of  which  the  fundamental  rights 
of  States  hav(‘  not  been  overlookt'd;  an  itistittition  which,  because  of  its  very  elements, 
is  a  tiniver.sally  respected  tribunal. 

When  such  an  institution  has  been  established,  free  frotn  any  national  or  political 
intluence,  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  we  may  in  all  justice  make  our  own 
the  getierous  optitnistic  view  which  led  the  beautiful  Miranda  in  “The  Tempest”  to 
consider  humanity  as  perfect,  when  she  averred  “How  beatiteous  mankind  is!  O, 
brave  new  world  that  has  such  people  in  it!” 

Caliban,  it  is  true,  will  go  on  playing  his  part  of  the  tierce,  envious  beast,  but  his 
onslaughts  will  lo.se  some  of  their  force,  becau.se  of  the  great  ])Ower  that  science  and  a 
far-reaching  prudent  policy  will  have  brought  to  the  aid  of  good. 

1  regret  very  much  that  his  official  duties  prevent  the  presence  here  of  the  distiti- 
guished  Secretary  of  State  as  our  presiditig  officer.  In  him  we  recognize  the  sound 
jtidgment  of  the  jurist,  cou])led  with  a  clear  ktiowledge  of  life  as  a  statesman.  The.se 
traits  make  him  worthy  of  holding  the  high  post  you  have  confided  to  him,  gentlemen, 
at  this  meetitig,  where  there  are  gathered  together  so  many  mimls  and  so  many  hearts, 
joined  in  one  cotnmon  work,  a  work  of  love  and  harmony. 

In  order  that  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  be  assured  an  effective  life  as 
a  permanent  juridical  institution,  it  is  necessary  that  the  following  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  be  united  therein;  First,  that  its  procedure  be  expeditious  and  the  rights  of 
the  contending  parties  be  guaranteed;  second,  that  the  constituents  of  which  it  is 
cotnjto.sed  be  respected  by  all  civilizetl  nations;  and  lastly,  that  the  principles  it  is 
called  upon  to  apply  be  clear  and  such  as  shall  have  merited  tiniver.sal  approval. 

The  first  condition  has  already  btuai  fulfilled,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference,  resulting  in  the  well-known  convention.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
rests  are  susceptible  in  some  cases  of  advantageous  modification,  but  such  as  they  are 
establi.died  by  the  convention,  they  serve  their  purpose.  Practice  will  .show,  later  on, 
the  changes  they  must  undergo  in  order  to  make  international  jtistice  more  expeditious 
and  of  easier  and  surer  application. 

The  constittition  of  the  court  which  gave  rise  to  so  heated  a  debate  in  the  conference 
that  it  did  not  permit  the  reaching  of  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  subject  will  per¬ 
haps  be  agreed  upon  atnong  the  powers  before  the  meeting  of  the  tiext  conference. 
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j)r()vi<i(‘(l  some  system  of  selieme  is  adopted  that  shall  take  into  due  consideration 
the  principle  of  the  juridical  equality  of  States  iti  accordance  with  the  leachiti"s  of 
modertt  science. 

The  recosnitioti  hy  the  civilized  tiatiotis  of  the  futidamental  ju-iticijtles  of  ititer- 
uational  law  atid  a  tnutual  agreement  as  to  the  fortn  iti  which  such  priticiitles  shoitld 
be  substantially  a]>])li(‘d  is  the  third  conditioti  tiecessary  to  secure  a  usefitl  atid  perma¬ 
nent  life  to  the  itUeniatiotial  court. 

I  atn  well  aware  that  the  cotnplete  codificatioti  of  ititertiational  law  is  a  slow  work 
and  has  to  cotitetid  a<;ainst  seriotts  obstacles,  but  the  spirit  of  harmony  "rows  strotiger 
day  by  day  anioti"  coutitries,  either  expresstnl  iti  the  fortn  of  treaties  and  ootivetitions 
or  tacitly  in  utiiversal  jiractices. 

In  our  day  otie  of  the  iiriticipal  aims  of  leiral  scietice  is  to  forimtlate  iti  a  clear  and 
precise  inanner  the  principles  adojited,  to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  those  international 
questions  wherein  the  only  real  enemy  is  found  in  the  form  in  which  thoughts  are 
expressed. 

In  the  balance  shown  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  favorable  or  adverse 
circumstances  connected  with  the  realization  of  your  plans,  the  former  factors  control 
and  eventually  will  conquer,  as  you  have  not  cared  to  remain  in  the  field  of  idealiza¬ 
tion.  like  those  philosoplu'rs  who  ])retend  to  legislate  for  a  perfect  humanity,  thus 
uselessly  toiline  like  that  character  in  the  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  who.  seated  before  a 
white  canvas  wielding  a  brush  without  colors,  was  enjjaeed  in  srivinfr  the  necessary 
touches  to  paint  a  picture.  You  work  in  a  practical,  etlicimit  manner,  takini;  man  as 
he  is  with  his  vices  and  his  faults,  encouraired  by  the  <lee]>  conviction  that — as  youi 
philospher,  Wii.i.i.\m  ,1.\mks.  but  n'cently  lost  to  the  science  in  which  he  shone,  said — 
“Conscience  (toes  ever  unceasingly  on.”  Thus  the  world's  conscienc<‘  k(“e]>s  its  onward 
march,  becau.se  it  possesses  a  rc‘al  life  which  is  fori'Ver  renewed  and  umh'r^oes  a  con¬ 
tinuous  evolution. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me,  ij:<>ntlemen,  in  exi)ressinu:  the  (‘ariu'st  wi.shes  of  the  J^ecretary 
of  Foreiitn  Relations  of  Mexico  for  a  happy  outcome  of  your  labors,  to  join  with  it  my 
own  personal  desire  for  th(>  speedy  arrival  of  an  era,  which  is  not  so  far  distant,  when 
he  who  has  the  irreatest  pow('r  shall  be  he  who  has  the  greatest  sentiments  of  justice. 


The  sixth  iiiimial  nieotiiie;  of  tlie  Red  ('mss  .Society  held  in  Wash- 
injrton  on  Decendter  G.  listened  to  a  s|)eech  hy  Senor  Don  Joaqi'ix 
Berxakdo  ('ai.vo.  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Minister  paid  a 
frlowin"  tribute  to  the  American  nation,  and  then  continued  as 
follow.s: 

Xo  ])eople  uj)on  the  earth  have  set  such  an  example  as  the  I'nited  .States  in  the  success 
of  its  institutions  and  the  conse(juent  pro.qierity  of  the  nation;  if  we  admire  the  sur¬ 
prisin';  proftre.ss  which  it  has  attained,  the  world's  a<lmiration  is  the  ftreater  at  seein,i; 
here  realized,  upon  a  <;reater  scale  than  elsewhere  upon  the  f;lobe,  what  were  i>rimarily 
the  dreams  of  humanity,  and  later,  its  just  aspirations,  since  the  brilliant  “Star  of 
Rethlehem”  shone  over  the  earth.  This  exj)lains  why  every  day  bears  to  its  shores 
thousands  of  peoj)le  from  all  the  old  nationalities  who,  without  forfeitin';  any  of  the 
pood  which  they  have  left  in  the  mother  country,  find  here  the  enjoyment  of  much 
more,  if  not  everythinp,  that  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  in  life. 

The  nation,  havinp  become  preat  throuph  its  own  and  temporarily  foreipn  elements, 
the  fabulous  figures  of  its  commerce  demonstrate  the  hapj)iness  of  its  peojde;  and  if 
its  commerce  be  a  sign  of  its  great  wealth  and  of  its  cordial  relations  with  other  nations, 
its  philanthropy  is  the  exponent  of  its  hi'.;h  civilizatioti. 
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There  are,  in  luinuin  liature.  delieieneies  which  civilization  can  not  correct,  and 
there  oeenr  uj)on  the  earth  accidents  against  which  no  hntnan  power  can  i)revail;  but 
there  are  in  the  Christian  ideal  sentiments  of  humanity  which  alleviate  the  woe?  of 
those  who  snl'fer  either  through  incapacity  or  as  victims  of  other  misfortunes.  In  this 
respect  the  I’nited  States  has  distinguished  itself,  looking  after  the  needy  at  home  and 
sending  relief  to  the  unfortunate  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  calamities  which  from  time  to  time  alHict  mankind  neither  j)lagues  nor 
the  most  destructive  seismic  ])henomena  cau.se  greater  injury  than  war;  civilization  is 
guiding  us  toward  an  elimination  of  this  terrible  evil,  and  in  the  evolution  toward  this 
Christian  goal  the  United  States  (jf  America  is  moving  with  noble  courage  in  favor  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a  means  of  obliterating  international  (piestions. 

It  is  true  that  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  to  .some  extent  lessened;  Init  war  is 
destruction,  ami  so  long  as  it  is  jMi.ssible,  an  increasing  tribute  of  tears  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  those  who  die.  and  of  aid  for  those  who  survive,  temporarily,  or  for  all  time, 
incajtacitated. 

This,  as  is  well  known,  canst'd  the  formation  of  the  humanitarian  institution  of  the 
Red  Cro.ss,  and  to  it  the  world  owes  most  praiseworthy  services.  In  it,  woman,  the 
angel  of  the  fireside,  has  been  converted  into  the  angel  of  charity,  and  her  silent  sacri¬ 
fices  and  ])er.severing  exam])le  can  only  be  compar(‘<I  with  her  limitle.'‘s  self-sacrifice. 

In  fhis  counfry  the  R(‘d  Cross  has  not  confined  its  beneficent  action  to  the  victims 
of  war.  II(“r(‘,  in  tinu's  of  peace,  and  with  the  intelligent  coo])eration  in  j)articular 
of  an  illustrious  woman,  the  ])hilanthropic  institution  has  held  aloft  its  banner,  and 
its  humanitarian  siu'vices  have  carried  relief  to  many  thousands  of  unfortunates  on 
occasions  of  national  and  foreign  calamities. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  i)resent  year,  a  terril)le  <‘arth(]nake  destroyed  the  city  of 
Cartago,  in  Costa  Rica,  my  beloved  country,  and.  in  an  hour  of  the  greatest  aflliction, 
when  confusion  a<ld(‘d  to  the  horrors  of  this  frightful  calamity,  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  the  first  to  make  its  voice  of  comfort  heard,  as  the  voice  of  Providenct*. 
Costa  Rica  will  never  forget  this  seasonable  bumane  act.  and  in  its  name  1  have  the 
honor,  on  the  pre.sent  occasion,  to  ex))ress  its  most  jirofonnd  and  eternal  gratitude 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  the  other  imonbers  of  its  administrative  board,  and  jtarticularly  to  Miss  Ro.\ri>m.\\ 
and  Maj.  (ien,  D.wis.  whose  solicitude,  worthy  of  the  highest  ap])reciat ion,  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  ,s<i  fully  and  with  such  laudable  spontaneity. 


Before  the  Sixth  Annuitl  Convention  of  the  American  Civic  A.sso- 
ciation  in  Washinfrton  on  December  14,  the  Minister^of  Cuba,  Senor 
Don  Fr.w'cisco  Carrer.v  Justiz,  spoke  on  “Cuban  Munici|)alities  and 
Their  Civic  Pro<;re.ss.” 

lie  first  outlined  tlie  historiciil  develojtment  of  municipal  improve¬ 
ments  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  PAnpire  to  the  present  time,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  Cuban  jtrogress,  as  follows; 

Each  country,  according  to  its  peculiar  characteristics,  has  been  making  its  evolu¬ 
tion  in  this  most  interesting  field  of  the  political  and  social  sciences.  I  may,  perhaps, 
speak  of  my  own  country  with  the  experience  which  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  I 
cooperated  in  drafting  the  recent  organic  laws  of  the  (.'uban  municipalities,  and  per¬ 
chance  the  legal  ])rec(“dents  established  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  may  not  be  destitute 
of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  t(t  very  recent  laws  which  were  written  in 
view  of  the  latest  im])rovetnents  made  iti  other  countries  along  these  lines. 
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The  ('iibaii  municipalities  are  really  derived  from  the  Spanish,  and  their  orifiinal 
orfianization  was  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  famous  munici])alities  of  Castilla 
and  Leon  which,  tofrether  with  those  of  the  north  of  Spain,  were  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world  by  reason  of  their  culture  and  wealth.  This  was  the  case  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  haughtiness  of  an  Austrian  dynasty  de.stroyed  the  powerful 
Spanish  nation,  which  wa.«  a  frreat  one  while  her  Government  was  essentially  Spanish 
and  as  lonp:  as  the  spirit  of  prf)"re.ss  of  her  municipalities  was  allowed  to  have  freedom 
of  action.  An  eminent  French  writer — Hechari) — .speakin"  of  the  munici])alities  of 
the  middle  ases,  says  that  those  of  Spain  were  the  mo.«t  prosperous  of  Europe,  and  adds 
that  “the  freedom  which  was  smothered  in  other  nations  by  the  feudal  r^srime  was  safe 
in  the  lofty  and  generous  souls  of  the  Spaniards.  ”  And  F.  S.  IIofkman,  in  his  notable 
work,  entitled  “The  Sphere  of  the  State,  ”  says  that  “the  fir.st  country  which  .secured 
municipal  liberty  after  the  monarchs  had  established  the  rule  of  the  sword  all  over 
Europe  was  Spain.  ’’  Therefore,  the  Cubans  have  rea.eon  to  be  prouil  fif  the  fact  that 
their  municipalities  descended  from  those  of  Spain. 

It  is  owing  to  this  Spanish  origin  that  we  have  a  close  and  direct  relationship  with 
the  Roman  municipalities.  The  municipal  system  of  Rome  was  established  in  all 
her  colonies,  and  it  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spain  was  the  mo.st  rornanized  of  the 
Roman  colonies.  At  the  time  Cuba  was  discoverc'd  the  Latin  language  was  spoken  in 
almo.st  the  whole  southern  part  of  Spain.  The  identification  of  Spain  and  Rome 
during  nearly  eight  centuries  of  domination  was  such  that  the  younger  Puny,  in  his 
famous  letters,  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  true  Romans.  Such  Spaniards  as  Trajan, 
Theodo.sius,  Aurian,  and  Marci  s  Aurelius  were  Emperorsof  Rome.  Gibbon,  the 
English  historian,  says  that  of  "the  eighty  golden  years’'  during  which  mankind  has 
been  most  happy,  sixty  elapsed  while  the  Spaniards  held  the  sccjiter  of  the  world. 
No  greater  honor  could  possibly  be  paid  to  a  conquered  people.  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  Roman  spirit  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  created 
the  Cuban  municijialities;  and  hence  F.  \V.  Rlackmar  is  right  when  he  says  that  the 
first  colonies  of  Spain  in  America  were  more  Roman  than  Spanish.  Wherefore,  the 
Cuban  municipalities  have  a  brilliant  and  classic  jiedigree,  as  they  descend  in  direct 
line  from  that  Roman  municipal  regime,  in  accordance  with  which  laws  the  whole 
world  in  those  times  was  subject  to  one  single  center,  but  not  by  surprise  or  in  a  per¬ 
emptory  or  accidental  manner  and  without  a  solid  foundation — as  was  done  by  the 
former  great  empires— but  by  rea.son  of  the  splendid  interlock  that  rendered  possible 
the  idea  of  the  universal  state  which  only  Rome  conceived. 

During  four  centuries  the  Cuban  municipalities  acted  on  that  Hispano-Roman 
impulse,  until  they  recently  became  a  Republic  through  the  generous  aid  of  this 
powerful  and  noble  country.  Then  Cuba  undertook  the  work  of  modernizing  its 
local  public  life,  since  the  laws  should  correspond  to  the  .social  conditions,  and  the.se 
are  changeable  jiar  excellence.  We  entered  into  a  new  state  of  things  which  required 
a  new  organic  law  of  the  municipalities.  This  law,  promulgated  on  the  2r)th  day  of 
January,  1909,  contains  a  full  declaration  of  the  judicial  entity  of  the  municipalities, 
and,  as  stated  in  article  114  of  this  law,  the  Cuban  municipal  government  is  vested 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  to  regulate,  by  means  of  its  deliberations  and  decisions, 
the  matters  relating  thereto.  In  this  respect  our  law  corresponds  to  article  64  of  the 
French  Municipal  Code  of  1884,  which  is  considered  by  Albert  Shaw— an  eminent 
authority  on  municipal  affairs — as  one  of  the  moat  advanced  legal  expressions  of 
municipal  autonomy. 

As  regards  the  capital  of  the  nation,  article  124  of  our  municipal  law  prescribes 
that  its  embellishment,  hygiene,  and  general  progress  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  national 
treasury,  and  that  the  General  Government  shall  carry  out  such  public  works  as  may 
be  necessary,  it  being  an  exceptional  system  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Paris. 
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With  the  only  exce])tion  of  the  capital,  the  powera  of  the  ('uhan  municipalities  to 
act  is  not  limited  hy  the  system  of  powers  enumerated,  which  restricts  to  such  a 
^reat  extent  the  action  of  the  En<;lish  and  .\nglo-American  municipalities.  Ih-sides, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  elected  hy  direct  vote  and  we  have  .<e])arated  the  local 
public  powers — as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  country — the  city  council  having  a 
local  legislative  chamber  and  its  own  chairman,  and  in  a  separate  place  the  mayor 
acts  as  chief  of  the  local  executive  power.  So  that,  therefore,  in  f'uba  the  republican 
system  of  government  does  not  exist  only  in  the  comparatively  abstract  field  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  and  natifinal  jxiwers,  but  is  also  extended  to  the  municipality 
which,  according  to  Sismondi,  is  the  true  country,  the  real  country,  that  which  we 
see  and  appreciate  with  all  our  senses.  In  Cuba  each  city  and  each  village  is  a  true 
local  republic,  with  its  own  elective  government  and  without  any  other  ties  of  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  central  power — either  in  its  organization  or  its  function.s— than 
those  which  are  strictly  recjuired  in  order  to  maintain  the  political  unity  of  the  State. 
This  is  what  the  National  Municipal  League  of  the  United  States  claims  for  you.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Cuban  municipalities  does  not 
emanate  from  laws — which  are  the  changeable  work  of  colegislative  bodies — but 
from  a  still  higher  source,  that  is  to  .-jay.  from  the  constitution  of  the  state  it.self,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  are  ])laced  in  a  legal  situation  which  is  eminently  progressive, 
constituting  a  .solid  guaranty  of  political  liberty  which  it  is  almost  useless  to  fully 
declare  in  the  fundamental  code  if.  afterwards — as  is  the  case  in  many  countries — 
such  liberty  is  denied  in  practice  becavise  the  munici])alities  remain  subject  to  the 
executive  central  j)ower  or  because  .sometimes  they  are  “abject  slaves  of  tin*  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State,”  as  grajdiically  expre.ssed  by  the  eminent  publicist,  Horace 
Demino.  Within  such  legal  state  constituted  in  Cuba  we  live  there  the  full  and 
sincere  republican  life,  becaus(‘,  as  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  has  said,  “the  success  of 
democracy  never  is  endangered  through  an  exce.ss  of  political  liberty,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  strengthens  and  stimulates  it.”  For  their  legislative  work  the  Cubans 
had  the  good  sen.se  to  carefully  avail  themselves  of  the  deep  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Municipal  League  of  the  United  States.  And  we  also  learned 
a  good  deal  from  the  great  Spanish  statesmen  who  were  acknowledged  authorities 
on  such  matters. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Cuban  municipalities  are  legally  emj)owered  to 
carry  out  any  neces.sary  work  for  the  embellishment  of  cities.  The  legislative  aspect 
of  the  problem,  in  order  to  put  the  same  into  practice,  having  been  solved,  we  are 
now  commencing  our  independent  life,  because  we  know  that  in  the  history  of  nations 
one  year  represents  only  a  day,  and  we  are  preparing  the  ground  and  seriously  study¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  developing  a  greater  Ilabana,  worthy  of  its  splended  possibilities, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  now  it  is  already  a  great  city  with  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants,  and  so  clean  and  enjoying  such  excellent  sanitary  conditions  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  vdtal  statistics,  our  average  mortality  has  been  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  great  city  of  the  world,  which  is  indeed  a  great  asset.  Our  efforts,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  great  plan  to  embelli.sh  our  capital  city,  will  now  be  greatly  promoted  by 
the  valuable  work  of  this  convention;  the  same  being  true  of  other  towns  of  our 
Republic. 

The  great  American  people,  who  are  acknowledged  masters  in  many  things,  and 
who  especially  know  how  to  appreciate  the  practical  aspect  of  life,  have  also  been 
remarkably  successful  in  their  works  relating  to  civic  improvements,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  have  actually  awakened  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  this 
matter.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  characteristic  features  of  this  wonderful 
country,  by  which  it  has  been  able  to  merit  not  only  the  admiration  but  also  the 
gratitude  of  all  cixdlized  nations.  And  hence  the  important  work  of  this  convention 
will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  powerful  and  universal  influence. 


THK  lii  i.LKTix  takes  pleasure  in  ])ul)lishin<r  in  this  issue  the 
portraits  and  sketehes  of  several  men  juoininent  in  the 
development  of  eommeree  and  friendshi])  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  list  is  an  especially  notable  one,  representiiif;  as 
it  does  both  Nortli  and  South  America,  and  includini;  the  four  <;reat 
sections  of  ].,atin  America,  viz..  Mexico,  the  island  Kepuhlic  of  Cuba. 
Central,  and  South  America.  All  in  this  jrroup,  moreover,  have 
devoted  tludr  best  ener<ries  for  many  years  not  only  to  promoting; 

closer  and  better  relation¬ 
ship  between  their  respect¬ 
ive  countries  and  the  Lnited 
States,  hut  have  also  been 
prominently  identified  with 
the  uphuildin<r  and  pro<;ress 
of  their  particular  districts. 

SENOU  DON'  HA.WOX  U.VH.VSA. 
OOVKKXOU  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  CHIAPAS.  MEXICO. 

The  name  Kah.vsa  has  for 
many  years  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  awaken¬ 
in';  and  <;rowth  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  so  characteristic 
of  the  State  of  Chiapas  to¬ 
day.  It  was  Don  Emilio. 
brother  of  the  jiresent  <;ov- 
ernor,  who,  as  <;overnor  in 
1892,  "ave  a  stimulus  to  the 
afiricultural  development  of 
that  district  which  has  since 
resulted  in  makin<;  Chiapas 
an  important  and  rapidly  <;rowin<;  State.  The  present  <>:overnor, 
Senor  Don  Kamox  Kahasa,  has  consistently  followed  the  pro<;ram 
outlined  by  his  brother,  and  throu<rh  their  combined  efforts  their 
native  State  has  under<rone  a  wondrous  transformation  compared 
with  a  (piarter  of  a  century  a<ro. 
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(Joveriior  of  tho  State  of  Chiapa.s,  Me.xiio. 
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Sc'fior  IIarasa  was  l)()iii  at  San  ('iistol)al  Las  Casas  in  June  lS4!t. 
At  the  asxe  nl'  12  years  lie  was  sinit  to  Europe,  spent  four  years  of  his 
l)o\iioo(l  at  eolle<:e  in  Bareelona, Spain,  and  two  and  a  half  years  at  the 
(lerinan  college  of  Keinseheid.  lie  nduriu'd  to  Chiapas  in  ISO?  and 
for  several  years  inanaifed  a  larij:e  rural  estate  Ixdoniiini;  to  the  family. 
In  1S79  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  Cnited  States,  Canada, 
('ontinental  Europe,  and, Great  Britain,  returninir  to  Mexico  with  that 
liberal  edueation,  culture,  and  breadth  of  intellect  ac(iuii-ed  only 
throusrh  travel  in  foreign 
lands.  lie  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of 
his  State,  both  aloni;  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  political 
lines. 

AmouiX  the  numerous  po¬ 
sitions  held  by  Senor  Kabasa 
were,  professor  of  arithmetic 
and  <i:eometrv,  and  history 
and  ffeoj;ra|)hy,  at  the  State 
Normal  School;  member  for 
several  terms  and  twice 
president  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  of  d'uxtla  Gu¬ 
tierrez,  the  present  capital 
of  the  .State  :  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Tonala;  jefe 
politico  (chief  of  administra¬ 
tion)  of  the  I)ej)artment  of 
Tuxtla:  inspector  of  i)uhlic 
works;  deputy  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Con<rress  for  the  State 

„  COI,.  OKENCIO  NODAUSE,  OK  CI  HA. 

ol  lamauli|)as;  state  treas¬ 
ure  r-<;eneral;  manajxer  of  the  Bank  of  Chiapas.  From  December  25, 
1905,  to  June  20,  1906,  he  was  provisional  governor  of  Chiapas,  consti¬ 
tutional  <;overnor  from  June,  190(),  to  November,  1909,  and  reelected 
to  this  position  until  the  .30th  of  November,  1913. 


COE.  OUEXCIO  XODAHSE  Y  BACALLAC,  OK  CCBA. 

Col.  Okexcio  Nodakse  Y'  Bacali.ac,  former  Director-General  of 
Posts  and  Telefjraph  of  the  Republic  of  (’uba,  for  two  terms,  has 
just  a^reeil  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  special  rent  bureau, 
d'he  executive  ability  and  intefjrity  of  Senor  Nodakse  won  for  him 
j)rofound  respect  and  admiration  throujthout  the  Republic. 

Senor  Nod.vuse  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Bio,  but 
when  a  youn<;  man  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Province  of  ^latan- 
zas.  Here  he  took  an  active  j)art  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
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and,  later,  duriiiir  the  war  for  independence,  distingnislied  himself  as 
a  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  assembly  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  apj)ointed  chief  accountant 

and  supervisor  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Havana.  On 
account  of  the  rather  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  affairs 
at  that  time  this  position 
was  re<;arded  as  delicate  and 
responsible,  hut  Colonel 
XoDAHSE  rendered  most 
valuable  services  here.  1  lis 
administrative  ability  soon 
hroujrht  him  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena  of  Havana,  aiid  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city.  For  p(Msonal  reasons, 
howevei',  he  never  assumed 
the  ollice. 

He  was  later  appointcal 

Director-Cieneral  of  Posts 

aiid  Tele<j:raph  of  the  Ke- 

])uhlic.  hut  resiirned  soon 

after  and  devoteil  his  ener- 

<;ies  to  the  or<:anization  of 

CAi’T.  HEN.iA.MiN  DYEH  MANTON,  tlic  political  forccs  at  the 

Ex-lTiitcd  States  Consul  at  Colonia,  I’niKuay,  ami  “■  Father  ea  pital.  In  (ieneral 

of  the  Tele|ihone  in  the  Hiver  I’late.”  ,  .  i  ,  . 

(.lOMEZ  aftam  tenderetl  this 
po.sition  to  him.  He  occupied  this  post  up  to  the  time  of  his  ajipoint- 
ment  as  Director  of  the  Kent  Bureau. 

CAPT.  HEN.IA.MlN  DYEIt  .MANTO.V,  '‘TIIE  FATHER  OF  THE  TEI.EPtlOXE 
IX  THE  RIVER  PLATE.'' 

Captain  Maxtox  wtis  horn  in  Rhode  Island  in  1S29.  ami  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  vicinity.  When  17  years  of  a<;e  he  made 
his  first  sea  voytifie,  five  yetirs  later  sjiilini:  for  California  via  Cajie 
Horn.  In  1S.a2  he  commanded  tlit'  L<  Couq  in  a  vovafre  to  Monte¬ 
video.  As  master  of  the  at/t /■  several  years  later  he  carried  dOO 

jiassentrei's  from  Liverpool  to  Mt'lhourm*.  accomplishiiiff  the  voyafte 
in  seventy-one  days,  a  rc'cord  passa<:e.  At  the  outhriMik  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisti'd  and  Wiis  <riv(‘U  command  of  the  mortar-hri"  Sea 
Foaui,  and  at  ii  later  dati*  of  the  F.  S.  S.  Rehej,  attached  to  Dupont's 
sfpiadron.  On  his  dischjir,<j:e  from  th(‘  navy  he  built  two  stciimships 
which  lu*  placed  in  th<“  South  AmericiUi  trade. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIHti. 
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In  18(iS  (’aptaiii  Manton  was  appointed  Ainericaii  consul  at  C'olo- 
nia,  Unifiiiay.  rotaininti  the  position  until  the  olliee  was  aholished  in 
1007.  While  at  this  ])ost  he  installed  in  ('olonia  th»“  liist  dock  I'oi’ 
r<‘pairinji  vessels  ever  estahlished  on  the  Kiver  Plate  and  (‘<|uipped  it 
with  American  material  and  machinery.  In  IS, SO  he  introdueed  tin* 
first  American  horsejtower  threshing  machine  to  he  shortly  followed 
hv  the  introduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  I'capc'rs  and  harvesters. 

Hut  ('aptain  Mantox's 
fame  rests  particularly  on 
his  successful  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  ti'lephone,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  has  become 
widely  known  as  the  “  Father 
of  the  Telejthone  in  the  River 
Plate.”  Ajrainst  irreat  oppo¬ 
sition  he  introduced  the  first 
telephone —  t  he  ( lower  Hell  -  - 
ever  installed  in  these 
countries.  After  completin'; 
the  telephone  work  he  in¬ 
stalled  an  elect  ric-liirht  plant 
and  a  telejihone  system  in 
thecity  of  (’olonia.  For  s«»me 
timeliest  roip<;lyur<;ed  an  air¬ 
line  railway  from  Mont(‘- 
viileotof 'olonia,  there  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  fast  line  of 
lerrvhoats,  so  as  to  carry  fuedeuick  c.  (  ouk, 

passeni;ers  and  mad  to  I’rominont  American  business  man  in  .\r{:entina. 

Huenos  Aires  in  three  or  four 

hours,  and  it  appears  now  that  the  (lovernment  of  rru<;uay  is  to 
firant  such  a  concession  to  two  syndicates. 

'I'o  Captain  Maxtox  hi‘lon<;s  iar<;ely  the  credit  of  developin';  C’olo- 
nia  as  a  popular  summer  resort  for  the  Argentine  cajiital  only  2d 
miles  away.  A  sytidicate  has  reciuitly  purchased  his  heautiful  estate 
\  ilia  Real  as  the  basis  for  this  resort,  and  a  larj;e  hotel  and  heautiful 
jih'asure  ,i;rounds  are  soon  to  he  constructed. 


FREDERICK  C.  COOK,  AX  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  .MAX  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Frederick  C.  Cook,  merchant  and  landed  jiroprietor,  was  horn 
in  New  York  City  Sejitemher  17.  ISoo.  While  ipiite  youn<;  he  went  to 
the  Ar<;entine  Reimhlic  aiul  served  an  iijiprenticeship  in  one  of  the 
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loii(lin<i  British” iirnis  until  the  year  INTO.  For  two  years  he  was 
employed  hy  .John  ('(huii.an,  the  famous  civil  enitinem-  and  founder 
of  the  waterworks  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1S77  Mr.  (’ook  established,  with  Mr.  (’.  S.  JtoiiEHTS,  the  linn  of 
C.  S.  Roberts  A  (’<>..  which  in  a  short  time  heeame  the  leailin^ 

e.\port  and  im|)ort  linn  do- 
int;  business  with  tin*  Tnitod 
States.  After  a  (luarter  of 
a  century  of  partnership  Mr. 
Roberts  retired  from  the 
linn,  and  Mr.  ('ook  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  under 
his  own  name. 

Mr.  Cook  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  jjroij:- 
ress  and  development  of 
.Vr<:entina.  He  was  one  of 
the  princii)al  founders  and 
directors  of  the  La  Blanca 
Freezin<i;  Company,  one  of 
thelirst  local  directors  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  ('hamher  of 
Commerct'  and  the  British 
Hospital.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  original  founders  of 
the  North  American  Society 
of  the  River  Blata  and  was 
honored  with  the  first  presi- 
ilency  of  this  orf^anization, 
which  has  been  so  prominent  in  |)romotin<'  a  closer  commercial 
union  between  North  America  and  the  countries  of  the  Itiver 
Plata. 

For  the  last  thirty-live  years  Mr.  Cook  has  taken  a  |)rominent 
part  in  nearly  all  the  undertakings  of  a  social  and  charitahh*  character 
of  the  Knydish-speakinit  community.  Besides  hein"  a  director  of  the 
recent  International  A^ricnltural  Fxhihition  at  Buenos  Aires,  he 
also  repH'sented  the  Cnited  States  as  a  delepite. 


.JOHN  B.  TERRES,  IMTEl)  .STATES  CONSl  I.  AT  PORT  Af  PRINCE,  HAITI. 

Few  men  in  the  consular  service  of  Cncle  Sam  can  claim  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  servinjr  in  one  post  for  thirty  years;  yet  such  is  the 
record  held  hy  .loiiN  IL  Terres,  the  present  Cnited  State's  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 
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Mr.  Tehues  was  horn  in  Charlotte.  Xorth  ('arolina,  Septcnnher 
2o,  1S47.  lie  reeeivetl  his  elementary  (‘dueation  in  a  private  school 
and  entered  the  Kichmond  Medical  ('ollci'e.  In  ISliti  he  graduated, 
receivinj;  the  de^rev  of  doctor  of  medicine.  For  fourteen  years 
he  conducted  a  general  practice;  hut  he  left  his  medical  work  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  vice- 

consul  fieneral  to  Port  au  '  i 

PriiK'e  in  l.s.so.  After  live 
years  of  servic(‘  he  resigned 

same  year  was  reappointed. 

On 

to 

which  |>ositioM  he  now  holds.  ^ 


<•  II  ESTE  H  DOX  A  EDSOX 


I  XPI  EI)  STATES  coxsri,  AT 


POHT  EIMOX.  COSTA  HICA 


Mr.  Doxaedson  was  horn 
in  Ovid,  Xew  York,  March 
2S,  l.S(>2.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Clil- 
hertsville  Academy,  of  Xew 
York, and  Hamilton  C’olle<;e. 

For  several  years  he  was  en- 
j'af'ed  as  teacher  at  River- 
view  Academy,  Poujthkeep- 
sie,  Xew  York,  the  Bei’keley 
School,  of  Xew  York  City,  and  as  principal  of  the  West  End 
School,  Xew  York.  He  then  enjiaf^ed  in  en;j:ineerin<i  work  and  was 
employed  as  a  military  engineer  hv  the  Xicarajruan  (lovernment. 
Mr.  Doxaedsox  also  served  in  the  Twenty-second  He;j:iment,  Xew 
York  State  Xational  Guard.  After  examination  he  was  a|)pointed, 
on  January  14,  1S9S,  consul  at  Manajtua.  and  transferred  to  his  ])resent 
|)ost.  Port  Eimon,  Xovemher  2.5,  1905. 


CII  ESTER  DO.NAl.DSOX 


rnitP<l  States  Consul  at  I’ort  Eimon,  Costa  Riea. 


THE  FLAG 


TIIP'.  colors  under  wliich  Toussaixt  Louvektike  had  val¬ 
iantly  fouvht  were  those  of  the  French  tricolor.  Not  even 
when  he  became  ma.ster  of  the  whole  country,  and  had 
adopted  a  constitution  for  his  native  land,  on  the  Sth  of 
duly.  ISOl,  was  the  flav  of  France  discarded.  It  was  not  chanvcd 
until  ISOd  aftei'  that  u])ri<:ht  patriot.  ‘‘The  First  of  the  Blacks.” 
hecanie  a  victim  of  the  du])licity  of  those  who  had  been  Tinahle  to 
vanquish  him  h}'  fair  means,  and  was  cajoled  into  hondajre  and 
exileil  to  France  to  die  of  hun<rer  and  ])rivation  in  the  Castle  of  Joux. 
Then  Gen.  Jeax  J.vcques  Dessalixes.  his  erstwhile  lieiitenant, 
renewed  the  .striivvlo  for  liberty  with  retaliations,  similar  in  their 
severity  to  the  cruel  outrages  which  had  been  committed  on  his 
count  rymen. 

Gen.  Dessalixes  determined  to  throw  otV  the  alleviance  of  France. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  Xapoleox’s  jiromises  and  to  him 
these  words  of  the  consul’s  ])roclamation.  announcinv  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  St.  Dominvue  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Lecleiic  had  been 
found  wantinv;  ‘‘.Should  any  one  whisjicr  in  your  ear;  Tliese  forces 
are  destined  to  deprive  you  of  your  lihei  ty.  answer:  ‘  It  is  the  Ke])ul)- 
lic  that  lias  viven  us  liherty;  the  Kejmlilic  will  never  sulfer  it  to  he 
ravished  from  us.’  ”  The  ])romises  liad  indeed  lieen  broken,  for 
slavery,  abolished  in  was  reest  ahlislu'd  May  liO.  1S()2. 

Bent  on  erecting  a  sovereivn  Government,  Gen.  Dessalixes  sup- 
pre.'^sed  the  white  of  the  French  tricolor — the  white  lepresentinv 
vood  will  and  peace  for  France — and  keepinv  the  other  colors,  revensed 
them  in  the  arranvement  of  the  llav.  These  were  the  ones  which 
saw  the  dejiarture  on  the  dOth  of  November.  1803,  of  tin'  remnants 
of  the  once  brilliant  army  of  25, ()()()  men  which  had  been  .sent  in  1802 
by  Xapoleox.  About  8,000  troops  at  Cape  llaitien,  under  Kociiam- 
BEAU,  surrendered  and  went  on  board  of  the  British  squadron  which 
was  cooperatinv  with  (Jen.  Dessalixes. 

Made  vovernor  for  life  in  October  of  1804,  Dessalixes  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  and  was  confirmed  In'  the  constitution  of  1805, 
which  by  article  20  determined  the  colors  of  Haiti  to  he  black  ami 
red. 

After  Gen.  Dessalixes  was  assassinated  in  1800,  the  French  part 
of  the  island  was  divided  between  Cbistopiie  in  the  north  and  Gen. 
Petiox  in  the  south.  Gen.  Hexhy  Cbistopiie  was  made  Kinv  under 
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the  title  of  Henri  1,  und  in  1811  the  coat  of  arms  was:  In  a  shield 
a  phoenix  risinj'  from  the  ashes,  a  lion  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  sur¬ 
mounted  b V  a  crown  with  the  motto,  “  Dieu,  Ma  Cause  et  Mon  Epee” 
(God,  my  cause  and  mv  sword).  Adornins;  the  shield,  and  around  it, 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  chivalry  of  St.  Henry  and  trophies.  In  the 
coat  of  arms  of  1814  the  shield  is  surroundetl  by  a  circular  band  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  words:  '^Je  rena'is  de  mes  cendres"  (I  rise 
ajiain  from  my  ashes).  In  1825  England  recojjnizeil  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Haiti,  and  France  in  1838. 

In  1843  Gen.  -Iean  Pierre  Boyer  became  the  President  of  the 
whole  island.  He  had  first  united  in  his  hands  all  the  French  part, 
succeedinfi:  Gen.  Petiox  in  1818  and  Cuistopiie,  who  had  committed 
suicide,  in  1820.  The  Eastern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  which 
kept  the  old  name  of  Santo  Domingo  after  the  cession,  but  had 
again,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  reverted  to  the  Spanish 
dominion,  had,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1821,  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  mother  country.  Boyer,  taking  advantage  of 
dissensions  there,  invaded  and  conquered  it,  and  in  1822  was  the 
President  of  the  new  government,  which  was  called  the  Republic  of 
Haiti. 

Article  192  of  the  republican  constitution  of  1843  provided  that 
the  colors  of  the  Hag  should  be  blue  and  red,  placed  horizontally,  the 
blue  uppermost ;  and  the  arms  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  a  palm 
surmounted  by  the  cap  of  libertt’  and  ornamented  with  a  trophy  of 
arms  with  the  motto:  “L’Union  Fait  la  Force”  (In  Union  there  is 
strength). 

The  coat  of  arms  was  modifietl  during  the  Empire  of  Soi  i.oi'QUE 
or  Faustin  I,  from  1849  to  1859,  but  when  the  Republic  was  rees¬ 
tablished  in  that  year  by  Gen.  Fabre  Geffard,  the  arms  of  1843 
were  again  adopted  and  they  have  remained  unchanged. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 
OF  HAITI  ■; 

SIX(.'E  its  emancipation,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  had,  at  various 
epochs,  besides  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May,  other 
national  holidays  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  distinguished 
men  anti  notable  events  in  the  internal  history  of  the  country. 
But  since  the  14th  of  June,  1867,  by  article  201  of  the  constitution, 
only  the  above-stated  days  are  celebrated. 

The  1st  of  January,  1804,  was  the  culmination  of  the  patriotic 
etforts  of  Hispaniola  (little  Spain,  as  C'oLUMBrs  named  the  island 
when  he  discovered  it  on  December  6,  1492)  for  its  liberty.  French 
and  Spanish  struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  the  island:  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Kyswick  in  1697  Spain  had  to  give  up  j)art  of  it  to  France, 
which  called  it  St.  Domingue,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Basel  of  July  22, 
179,5,  Spain  relinquished  the  remaining  portion. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  century  before  the  citizens  of  France  had 
battered  down  the  old  bulwarks  of  tyranny  through  the  Bastille  and 
before  the  movement  for  liberty,  ecpiality,  and  fraternity  had  entered 
on  its  compiering  march,  M.\k.4XI)all,  a  Haitian,  attenq)ted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  European  domination  and,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1758,  failing  in  his  plans,  stoically  suffered  death  at  the  stake,  being 
burned  alive  at  Cape  Haitien  in  the  midst  of  thousands  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  inhuman  sacrifice.  Many  liberty  lovers  of  the  island 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  army  and  participated  in  the 
war  of  independence  of  the  1,3  colonies.  They  were  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah  under  Count  d’Estaixg  and  General  Lixcolx,  and  when 
they  returned  home  the\*  worked  and  asked  for  the  same  boons  for 
which  they  had  fought  for  others  and  for  which  their  own  metropolis 
had  given  aid  to  the  Americans.  Intent  on  keeping  the  monoj)oly  of 
the  honors  and  positions  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed,  the  whites 
opposed  the  demands  of  the  blacks,  but  in  France  a  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Blacks,  among  whom  were  such  leaders  as  Gregoire, 
Mirabeau,  and  Lafayette,  supj)orted  the  aspirations  of  the  negroes. 
The  (piadroon,  Oge,  a  cultured  ami  brave  man,  at  the  time  in  France, 
returned  to  Haiti  and  strove  to  rally  the  j)atriots  into  deiiance  of  the 
home  Government. 

He  was  unsuccessful,  and  being  captured  was  broken  at  the  wheel 
at  the  age  of  35,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1791,  as  was  also  his 
friend  and  comj)anion,  Chavaxxes.  Their  heads  were  ])laced  on 
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])oles  in  the  public  hi^lnvays  as  exani])les  to  terrorize  the  populace. 
When  the  national  convention  of  France,  of  1791,  gave  the  mulattoes 
all  the  rights  of  French  citizens,  the  two  classes  clashed  in  Haiti, 
and  when  at  the  instigation  of  the  whites  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  by  decree  of  the  2Sth  of  March,  1792,  sanctioned  by  the 
King  on  the  4th  of  April,  repealed  the  measure,  a  destructive  war¬ 
fare  between  the  whites  and  blacks  resulted.  The  situation  in  the 
island  was  so  anarchical  that  the  commissioners  from  France  tried 
to  restore  ])eace  by  doing  justice  to  the  negroes,  and  on  the  20th  of 
August,  179.3,  slavery  was  abolished.  This  did  not  suit  the  slave¬ 
holders,  aiul  in  the  same  year  they  appealed  to  the  English  for  ai<l 
against  the  freedmen.  The  British  forces  invaded  the  island  and 
for  four  years  the  country  was  the  scene  of  constant  fighting  and 
devastation.  In  1797  the  great  man,  Toussaint  Louvekture, 
placed  by  Wendell  Phillips  among  the  greatest,  commenced  to 
write  his  most  brilliant  ])ages  of  Haitian  History,  not  only  by  his 
military  triumj)hs,  driving  the  English  in  179S  from  the  island  and 
com|uering  the  Spanish  side  in  January,  ISOl,  but  also  by  his  impar¬ 
tial  and  honest  administration.  He  gave  |)rotection  to  the  whites 
and,  as  prosperity  returned  to  the  island,  he  established  his  far- 
seeing  law  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  he  held  was  the 
basis  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  He  believe<l  that  the 
wea])ons  of  war  should  be  turned,  once  that  independence  had  been 
obtained,  into  agricultural  implements,  and  that  the  best  soldiers 
are  those  who  become  the  best  farmers.  Thus  originated  the  day  of 
agriculture,  May  1 ,  when  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  products  of 
the  farms,  in  competitions  held  at  different  places. 

But  Toussaint’s  brilliant  career  ended  far  from  his  native  land; 
it  was  reserv^ed  to  General  Dessalines  to  complete  the  task  of 
making  the  islamka  new  nation.  It  was  he  and  Generals  C'ristophe 
and  Glervaux,  twelve  years  after  the  struggle  had  commenced,  in 
battles  full  of  deeds  of  unquestionable  valor  and  energy,  such  as 
Trois  Pavilions,  Kavine  a  Coulevre,  and  Crete-a-Pierrot,  who  at  Port 
Dauphin,  on  November  29,  1803,  declared  thus  their  determination 
that  St.  Domingue  should  cease  to  be  a  colony: 

Refit ored  thuff  to  our  primitive  dignity  we  have  assserted  ourrightp;  we  swear  never  to 
yield  them  to  any  power  on  earth.  The  frightful  veil  of  prejudice  is  torn  to  pieces; 
let  it  be  so  forever.  War  be  to  those  who  would  dare  to  put  together  its  bloody 
tatters.  *  *  *  Toward  those  men  who  would  do  us  justice,  we  will  act  as  brothers; 
let  them  rely  forever  in  our  esteem  and  friendship;  let  them  return  among  us. 

At  tlu*  vt'iy’  city  of  Gonaivcs,  whence  Toussaint  Louverture  hail 
been  taken  away  from  his  native  hearth,  a  general  assembly  of  the 
national  reiiresentatives  was  called  for  the  1st  of  January,  1804. 
General  Dessalines.  commander  in  chief  of  the  native  army,  accom¬ 
panied  bv  his  oflicers,  wtis  in  the  principal  .square  at  dawn;  he  made 
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an  iinpassioiuMl  sjunH-li,  had  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  read, 
and  after  liavinj;  asked  the  advice  of  his  suhordinates,  the  country, 
thereafter  to  he  called  hv  its  aboriginal  name  ‘‘Haiti’’ — meaning 
wooded  and  mountainous  land — was  proclaimed  iiulependent  in  the 
midst  of  artillery  salutes  and  heatings  of  drums.  The  oath  was  then 
taken  to  renounce  the  domination  of  France,  to  die  rather  than  to 
live  under  it,  and  to  light  to  the  last  and  never  again  to  submit  to 
any  foreign  master. 

'riiis  day  and  the  one  dedicated  to  agriculture  were  fixed  by  the 
constitution  adopted  in  1805  and  have  been  kept  since  then.  By 
article  21  of  that  constitution  it  was  stated  that  agriculture  being  the 
first  and  the  mo.st  noble  and  useful  of  all  arts  should  be  honored  and 
protecteil.  Haiti,  the  lirst  colony  of  this  continent,  after  the  United 
States,  to  obtain  its  independence,  thus  consecrated  in  its  holiday’s 
the  great  forces  of  national  life,  patriotism  the  1st  of  January,  and 
labor  the  1st  of  Mav. 


“Commercial  Geography.”  15y  Kdwaud  Van  Dyke  Robinson.  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Rand.  McNally  ik  <'o.  ilhUK. )  I.x,  xiii — xlviii  p.  Maps.  Ulus. 

Size  .'il  by  S  inches. 


The  author  conceives  coinmercial  gcograiihy  to  he  the  study  of  the  localization  of 
indu.strii-s  and  tiien  proceeds  to  discu.ss  the  factors  involved.  While  formerly  included 
in  Traders  (ieography,  and  supposed  to  comprise  anything  and  everything  u.seful  for 
a  merchant  to  know,  the  modern  method  tends  toward  investigation  that  goes  beyoiul 
facts  and  looks  to  cau.ses.  The  logic  of  this  method  is  ai>par(“nt.  and  Mr.  Robinson 
proceeds  with  his  work  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Contining  ourselves  to  a  study  of  that  part  of  commercial  geography  relating  to 
Latin  Amerii'a,  the  autlior  is  .severe  in  several  of  his  .statemi'iits  of  conditions  there, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  his  tigures  are  out  of  date,  leaves  the  .student  under  a 
wrong  im])re.ssion  on  some  ]>oint.s. 

.\s  a  whole  the  volume  is  (‘Xiclltmt,  being  well  illustrated,  while  the  text  is  clear 
and  easilv  understood. 


‘Notes  sur  la  Medecine  et  al  Botanique  des  Anciens  Mexicains.”  Par.  A.  CtEusTE, 
.•s..!.  One  volume  of  1!(1  jiages.  Second  edition  reviewed  and  corrected.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Imprimerie  Polyglotte  of  the  Vatican.  Rome.  l!»lt). 


'I'he  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  indebted  to  the  Di  ke  ok  Locbat  for  this  very 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  its  collection  of  Americana,  which  appi'ars  in 
book  form  for  the  first  time,  hav'ing  previously  been  jnibli.shed  in  serial  form  in  the 
‘‘  Revue  des  t^uestions  .“cientiliciues  ”  in  1887  and  1888.  These  notes  on  medicine  and 
botany  of  the  ancient  .Mexicans  have  been  revi.sed  by  the  author  and  ow(‘  their  jiresent 
])ublication  to  tin*  generosity  of  the  Dcke  of  Lot' bat,  who.se  name  is  closidy  a.s.sociated 
with  all  .study  and  researi-h  pertaining  to  Mexican  archaeology  and  .\mericana. 

In  the  domain  of  science  nothing  rev(‘als  the  genius  of  these  ancient  j)eo|)h“  .so  much 
as  the  jirogre.ss  realized  in  astronomy,  botany,  and  medicine,  and  the  author  furnishes 
|■urious  details  on  their  remarkable  advancement  in  nuslicine  and  botany.  As  with 
all  primitive  races,  magicians  and  charlatans  aciiuainted  with  the  rudiments  of  science 
took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude.  N’evertheh'ss  the.se  ancient  .Mexi¬ 
cans  were  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  projicrties  of  numberle.ss  native  plants  and 
their  efficacious  use  in  case  of  illne.ss.  \'apor  and  nuslicinal  baths  had  been  known 
from  tiim*  immemorial,  as  widl  as  massage.  Surgical  operations  were  ])erforme<L  even 
trepanning.  The  narcotic  and  stupefying  ])ro])ertie.s  of  certain  jilants,  especially  of 
the  mandraf/orr,  were  also  known.  In  his  ■‘Te.soro  de  .Medicinas,’'  written  in  l.j8(), 
(iKEdoRio  Lopez  statinl  that  the  mandragore  would  cau.se  the  lo.ss  of  consciousness 
for  about  three  hours,  and  physicians  administered  it  before  cutting  or  cauterizing 

The  medical  .science  of  the  Mexicans  is  intimately  allied  with  the  incomiiaralile 
flora  of  their  country  and  the  ancient  .Mexicans  had  a  pa.ssion  for  flowers,  which  wi're 
used  in  great  iirofusion  to  decorate  their  temples,  id()ls,  and  homes  of  their  rulers. 
It  is  related  that  a  certain  lord  of  Tlacliquiauhco,  Mai.inai.  by  name,  lost  his  crown 
as  well  as  his  life  for  having  refused  to  sell  a  wonderful  tree,  the  tlapalizipiixochitl, 
bearing  flowers  of  rare  beauty  and  fragrance,  that  was  coveted  by  .Montecvhci  ma. 
who  had  (lis|)atched  a  spi'cial  amba.ssador  laden  with  iirescnts  and  r(‘(|uesting  him  to 
name  his  own  price.  I'pon  his  refusal  Monteci  hci’.ma  declared  war,  which  he  carried 
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to  a  successful  conclusion,  thus  obtainins;  po.<sessii m  of  the  beautiful  tree  and  his 
rival’s  kin"(loni  as  well.  Floral  f^tes  «ienerally  preceded  human  sacrifices,  the  victims 
bein"  crowned  with  trarlatids  of  flowers.  Uertain  flowers  were  re.served  for  royalty, 
others  for  the  nobility. 

The  love  of  flowers  explains  the  oriirin  of  so  matiy  ma>rtiificent  jtarks  which  later 
were  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  conqui.stadores. 

Mr.  Gerste’s  book,  which  has  been  crowtied  by  the  French  Institute  and  itbtained 
the  Loubat  prize  of  1910,  is  of  especial  interest  to  tho.se  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  extinct  civilizations  of  the  New  World. 


“  The  Great  States  of  South  America.  A  Concise  Account  of  Their  Conditions  and 
Resources  With  the  Laws  Relating  to  Government  Concessions."  liy  *'hakles 
W.  1»omville-Fike.  London,  G.  Hell  a  fsoNs.  IfftO.  xv,2:55p.  1’latt‘s  Fold. 
Maps.  Size  oA  by  HA  inches.  Price  U  shillings.  >>  pence. 

The  author  has  collated  a  number  of  facts  relative  to  the  larger  South  American 
Republics,  and  in  his  description  of  the  several  States  "ives  a  concise  review  of  the 
geographical  and  political  conditions  of  each.  The  special  value  of  the  volume  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  contains  ati  epitomized  account  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  conditiotis 
relating  to  the  granting  of  (ioverninent  concessions  in  the  diffenuit  Republics.  This 
class  of  information  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  cotitemplate  investing  in  South 
America. 

The  book  will  be  of  especial  m-je  to  busy  men  who  want  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  conditions  and  opportunities  in  South  .America. 


“Reports  of  the  Princeton  University  Expeditions  to  Patagonia.  1896-1908  *  *■  * 
Volume  7,  Palaeontology,  Part  1,  Litoptema  of  the'Santa  Cruz  Beds."  Hy  Wii.liam 
H.  Scott.  Princeton,  New  .Jersey,  The  University,  1910.  150  p.  20  plates. 

Size  10  by  13  inches. 

This  study  of  the  Santa  Uruz  fossils  with  their  classification  in  families  and  species, 
the  result  of  two  Princeton  University  expeditimis.  is  a  most  exhaustive  technical 
inve.stigation  of  the  subject. 

The  specific  group  dealt  with  here — Litojttertia — is  utiusually  itiieresting.  in  view 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  descent  raised  and  because  a  definite  detertnination 
of  systematic  position  and  relationship  will  illuminate  many  obscure  itoints  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  philosophy.  The  restoration  of  the  skeletons  of  these  extinct  mammals  has 
been  carried  out  with  great  care,  as  shown  by  the  excellent  i)lates  at  the  Itack  of  the 
volume,  and  the  conclusions  dedticed  by  a  com])arison  of  the  bon<“s  would  seem 
justified. 

The  whole  work  has  evidently  been  undertak(“n  with  i)ainstaking  care  ami  thorough¬ 
ness,  the  result  being  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  bratich  of  science. 


“The  Master  Telegraph  Code."  Published  by  the  Husiness  ('iide  t.'ompany.  Xtnv 
York.  (1909c.)  (2i,  44S  p.  .Hize,  oA  by  HA  itiches. 

The  value  of  a  good  t(d(“graph  cikIo  is  self-evichuit  and  th<‘  .saving  effected  in  this 
way  by  large  exjtortingand  importing  hoti.s(>s  amounts  to  a  <‘onsiderable  sutn  aiitiually. 

Unfortunately  clearness  is  sometimes  .sacrifict'd  to  brevity  and  resultant  t'rrors  may 
mean  loss.  This  book,  jtrepared  by  the  Husiness  Code  Com])atiy,  enal)les  the  sender 
to  use  exact  words  in  code  signs  instead  of  the  old  .set  phrast‘s,  a  distinct  improvemetit . 

The  volume  is  attractively  boiitid  and  jtrinted. 
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‘‘Traveler  Tales  of  the  Pan  American  Countries.”  By  Hezekiah  Hutterworth. 
llofitoii,  Dan  a.  Estes  tie  Co.  ( l!t02c.  i  2S9  p.  Illiis.  Size  tj  hy  8  inches. 
/‘rice$l. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  coinmendaltle.  but  the  composition  is  unfortunate. 
WTiile  much  "ood  may  come  from  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  young  toward  South 
America  through  the  medium  of  spirited  stories,  still  it  is  even  more  nece.s.sary  when 
endeavoring  to  impre.ss  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 

Heginning  with  the  cover-title  “Central  .\merica.”  the  work  is  crowded  with  inaccu¬ 
racies.  On  page  IfD.  line  13,  occurs  a  phrase  that  certainly  should  not  be  i)ut  in  the 
mouth  of  a  child. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author,  who  has  written  much  about  South  America, 
did  not  give  more  care  to  the  revision  of  his  work. 


Boletim  do  Museu  Goeldi.  Para,  Brasil.  C.  Wiegandt,  1910. 

The  library  has  received  the  Bulletin  of  the  Goeldi  Museum  or  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  Para  corresponding  to  the  year  1909,  which  contains  the  reports  of  the 
operations  of  the  museum  for  the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  report  states  that  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  zoological  and  botanical  sections  of  the  museum 
and  that  the  work  of  catalogueing  the  ornithological  collection  of  the  museum  has 
been  completed  and  will  soon  be  published.  The  staff  of  the  museum  has  been 
increased  and  a  number  of  scientific  expeditions  to  the  interior  of  Brazil  were  under¬ 
taken  during  the  years  under  review.  The  imxst  important  of  the  works  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  museum  is  the  ••Album  de  Aves  Amazonicas”  (.Album  of 
the  Birds  of  the  .Amazon  Region),  prepared  by  Doctor  Goeldi,  the  former  director 
of  the  nuLseum. 


“  II  CafT&:  Suo  Paese  e  la  Sua  Importancia  ”  (The  Land  of  ('offeei.  By  B.  Belli. 

Published  by  Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milan,  1910. 

This  is  a  small  treatise  on  coffee  cultivation  and  the  coffee  trade  in  Brazil.  It 
gives  a  description  of  the  plant,  of  its  origin,  ami  methods  of  cultivation  and  prepara¬ 
tion  in  Sao  Patilo.  It  contains  48  illustrations,  7  diagrams,  and  a  map  showing  the 
coffee-producing  zone  in  Brazil. 


Os  Servigos  de  Saude  Publica  no  Brasil  de  1808  a  1907,  Imprensa  Nacional,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1909. 

This  very  comprehensive  work  compri.s(>s  two  large  volumes  and  gives  the  history 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  public  health  and  sanitary  service  in  Brazil  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Kino  John  VI  in  Brazil  up  to  the  year  1907.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  reviews  the  history  of  the  health  department,  while  the  second  contains  the  texts 
of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  issued  to  date  governing  the  service.  The  work  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  contains  several  maps,  diagrams,  etc. 


“Panama  and  the  Canal  To-day.”  .An  historical  account  of  the  canal  jiroject 
from  theearlie.st  times,  with  special  reference  to  the  enterpri.ses  of  the  French  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  I'nited  States,  with  a  detaik'd  description  of  the  waterway  as  it  will 
be  ultimately  constructed,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  country  and  the 
fir.st  comprehensive  account  of  its  physical  features  and  natural  resources.  By 
Forbes  Lindsay  *  *  *  Boston,  L.  Page  A  Co.  1910.  xiii.427  p.  Ulus. 
Maps.  Size  oA  by  8  inches.  Price  fS. 

The  author  has  earned  fir.st  right  to  the  title  of  “historian  of  the  canal,  "  by  t'irtue 
of  all  he  has  written  on  this,  the  mo.st  stupendous  work  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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lJut  he  lias  imt  eeiifined  liiinsell  to  the  Zone  aloiu'  in  his  study  of  eanal  conditions. 
His  investigations  have  letl  -Mr.  Lindsay  far  afield  in  the  shadow  land  of  hi.story, 
and  the  result  is  an  excellent  straisrht  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  time  when 
it  exi.sted  only  in  the  imau:ination  of  considerate  Indians  who  wisheil  to  plea.se  their 
Spanish  ipiestioners  with  the  confirmatory  answers  down  to  our  days  when  man  with 
infinite  labor  and  jiatienee  is  bendiiiii  nature  to  his  will. 

Th(‘  author,  besiiles  oivino  us  all  tbe  important  details  of  the  canal  construction, 
de.scribes  the  country  of  Panama  in  most  enthusiastic  terms. 

That  this  country  would  ]»rove  ideal  for  th(>  homeseekint:  farmer  is  guaranteed  by 
the  followiiut: 

•There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  richer  land  than  that  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  the  Pacific  section  of  the  Provinci*  of  Chiriipii  stirpa.s.ses  all  other  parts  in  fer¬ 
tility  of  .soil,  .salubrity  of  climate,  scenic  beauty,  and  conditions  adajited  to  apricul- 
tural  pursuits.  The  Histrict  of  Havid  is  an  ideal  farmin':  country.  Prom  the  coast 
the  land  irradually  ri.ses  to  the  mountains,  about  ft)  miles  inland.  Stretches  of  monte 
alternate  with  larpje  tracts  of  gently  rolling  llano,  remimling  one  of  the  famous  ‘bltie 
ura.ss’  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ia>xington,  Kentucky,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  mat  of  similar  gra.ss.  Preijuent  streams  and  clumi>s  of  fore.st  lend  diversity  to 
the  landscape,  which  has  an  everpresent  background  i>f  mountain  peaks  whose  heads 
penetrate  the  clouds.  Finer  land  for  cattle  raising  it  wotild  be  impo.'^sible  to  imagine. 
The  llanos  furnish  ample  range  of  the  best  kind  and  rich  jiortreros,  filled  with  heavier 
growth,  are  fenct'd  in  upon  the  bottom  lands.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  given  us  a  liook  that  shotild  b(‘  nu'inori/.ed  by  the  p(‘o]de  of  the 
I'nited  States,  being  the  rt'cord  of  one  of  the  greate.-Jt  achievements  of  this  nation. 

In  the  review  of  “Sugar;  A  Handbook  for  Planters  and  Refiners,”  by  the  late 
.loHN  A.  R.  Nkwi.ands  and  Reniamin  E.  R.  Xewlands.  whieh  appeared  in  tbe 
September  number  of  the  monthly  “  Rulletin, ”  the  Phiglish  price  was  given.  As 
this  book  is  imported  and  sold  in  the  I'nited  States,  we  give  here  the  American  price, 
which  is  .SIO.  Copies  can  be  secnred  from  Spon  A  ( 'hamkeki.ain,  12:t-12o  Liberty 
street.  New  York. 


“  Mexicans  and  Americans,”  an  article  aiipcaiini'  in  •'  The  Outlook"  for  1  >c(  cinl)er  3, 
by  W'ai.i.ace  ( lii.t.i-ATniCK,  is  timely,  atul  althoutrh  the  character  of  tin*  Ifut.t.ETix  for¬ 
bids  the  (liscussioti  of  political  matters  within  its  pa<;es.  the  nnisoti  for  this  ])olicy  bein<; 
apparetit,  there  is  so  mtich  of  real  worth  in  this  paper  which  miirht  be  strictly  coii- 
striK'd  as  beitii;  of  a  slight  political  nature,  that  we  (inole  certaiti  parairra])hs  as  beiii" 
worthy  of  repetition.  lieferrititr  to  the  •'etieral  situation,  Mr.  (iit.i.PATuicK  says: 

With  the  iiiereasinK  prominence  of  .\Ie.\ico  as  refianis  tier  f;reat  natural  wealth  and  indii.sirial  procress, 
and  with  the  wiiie  attention  atiracteci  by  her  recent  celebration  of  the  centetiary  of  her  national  independ¬ 
ence,  the  matter  of  the  existing  and  future  relations  of  the  I'niteii  States  to  .Mexico — of  .Americans  to  .Mexi- 
catis— assntnes  retieweii  interest.  -Ami  while  it  is  trite  that  for  the  fi.scal  year  litoy  lo  the  I'nited  Slates 
ranks  first  in  trade  with  Mexico,  it  is  also  true  that  we  enjoy  the  advantage  of  beitiK  her  next-door  neighbor, 
and  that  as  such  it  behooves  ns  eonslantiy  lo  cultivate  with  her  neighborly  relations  of  both  a  comnierciai 
and  a  social  nature.  The  relative  order  of  other  conniries  as  regards  the  volume  of  their  trade  with  .Mexico 
is  as  follows:  (ireat  iiritain.  (iermany.  Krance,  Spain.  Mexico’s  commerce  with  I'entraland  South  .America 
is  iieRliitible,  representiiif:  less  than  1  per  cent  of  her  exports  and  imports.  Notwithstandint;  our  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy,  if  we  consider  the  purely  social  or  human  relations  which  are  inseparable  from  trade  we 
lind  that  each  of  the  countries  previously  named  outranks  our  own. 

Passiiii;  in  rt'vicw  briefly  the  roasoii.s  for  a  misrepre.sentatiuii  of  motive,  the  author 
contimic.s  with  a  treueral  statement,  referrim;  to  the  Mexican  character,  as  follows: 

-As.suminK  ,  as  we  have  every  reason  lo  do.  that  the  two  Cioveriiments  have  a  satisfactory  nnderslandins 
foundeil  on  a  sound  and  endurinK  basis,  it  remains  for  the  .American  and  Mexican  jieople.  who  are  destined 
lo  meet  and  mingle  more  and  more,  lo  strive  earnestly  and  jiatiently  for  a  similar  understaniiint;.  That 
the  .Mexicans  are  doint;  their  part  is  evident.  They  send  their  yoimt:  men  to  American  universities,  and 
many  of  them  remain  for  several  years’  business  or  |)rofessional  exi>erience  in  our  country  before  relurnini; 
home  to  put  it  in  (iractice.  KiiKlish  is  taURlit  in  the  public  schools  of  .Mexico,  and  its  use  is  constantly  grow- 
iuR  there,  especially  with  the  younKer  ('eneration. 

The  National  Utiiversity  of  Mexico,  a  recent  foundation  which  actually  rejtresents 
the  .a.saemblinc  of  the  variotis  national  colleircs  under  a  general  directorate,  han  .several 
Americans  in  its  faculty. 

Mexico's  supreme  contributions  to  international  amity  are  her  spontaneous  and  unfailinply  kind  rece])- 
lioii  of  .Americans  and  her  (;enerous  hospitality,  which,  despite  much  misunderstandini;  and  .some  abuse, 
is  still  abundantly  civen.  bciiif:  an  intettral  factor  in  the  national  life.  .A  careful  study  of  Mexican  character 
and  customs  made  by  the  writer  durint;  a  iirolont:ed  residence  in  the  country  will  jicrhaps  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  .Anu-rican  side  of  this  much-to-be-<lesired  understandinp  between  neichliorinn  peojiles. 
.Such  a  study  will  bcclarifieii  if  we  remember  that  since  the  comiuest.or  for  nearly  four  centuries,  the  domi¬ 
nant  inlluence  in  the  social  and  intelle<  tual  life  of  .Mexico  has  lieen  .Spanish;  hence  it  is  possible,  notwith- 
standintt  the  clearly  detined  class  lines,  to  characterize  certain  traits  and  customs  as  national-  much  more 
possible,  in  f;ict.  than  in  our  own  cotintry,  where  vast  distanct's  and  varied  ancestry  arc  responsible  for 
marked  contriists  both  in  character  and  ctistoms. 

.A  ttencral  attribute  of  the  Mexican  character  is  ])ridc.  Its  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  least 
understoo<l,  manifesttition  is  considerateness  toward  all  the  world.  It  seems  an  embotliment  of  the  old 
Spanish  maxim:  “In  honoring  others  we  amply  honor  ourselves.’’  This  attitude  is  ai)parent  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  lietween  people  of  the  small  class,  hinh  or  low,  and  Inttween  pcoi)le  of  dilTerent  classi's. 
The  customs  that  have  origin  in  it  are  legion,  in  .Mexico  acourteous  manner  is  universal  lietween  friends, 
where  mutual  respect  seems  always  present;  lietween  employer  and  employee,  where  unfailint;  iioliteness 
is  observeil.  and  between  mistress  and  maid  and  master  and  man.  While  Mexican  .servants  are  usually 
submissive  and  faithful,  the  classi's  they  serve  are  almost  unfailint;ly  considerate  of  them.  .\  direct  order, 
as  such,  to  a  .si'rvant  is  unusual,  it  nearly  alw.ays  taking  the  form  of  a  request  jirefaced  with  “Do  me  the 
favor.’’  There  is  manic  in  those  four  words  and  once  an  .American  ajipreciates  it  he  will  never  go  to  .Mexico 
without  them. 

I’ndiir  this  same  subject  lie  has  this  tit  .say  furth(>r; 

This  fine  .sort  of  pride  in  the  .Mexican  character,  of  which  the  chief  manifestation  is  considerateness,  is 
informed  by  another  (piality  which  is  also  a  national  characteristic— extreme  sensitiveness.  With  all  their 
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scriipiiloiis  rt‘t;ar'l  far  thp  fpplingsofolliprs,  Ihp  Mp.vioaiiSPxppct  andilpmarui  thp  likp  in  rpttirn.  Thprp  is  nolh- 
jPK  iinreasDMalilp  in  this,  it  l)einf;  rpally  ttip  ioRioal  workinp  out  of  theOoWpn  Rule  acconiinR  to  niodptn 
ethics.  Yet.  it  is  risht  here,  iinderiipath  this  (deasant  sea  of  Mexican  kindness  and  iirlianity,  that  lies  con- 
C'paleil  the  rock  on  which  many  a  ship  freighted  with  the  good  intentions  of  Mexicans  and  .\mericans  alike 
has  lieen  wrecked,  and  while  this  rock  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  iinfamiliarity  with  each  other’s  customs, 
the  fault  seems  plainly  to  rest  with  the  .tmericans.  who  have  sought  the  country  of  the  Mexicans,  an<i  are 
therefore  hound  to  learn  their  customs. 

Hetranliiii:  tin*  had  niaiin<‘r.s  of  toiirisis,  tho  authorstaie.s  facts  that  arc  difficult  to  lic- 
lievc.  tuit  arc  undoulttcdly  true: 

A  most  unfortunate  mistake  is  that  of  wearing  articles  of  /iiiin  attire,  no  matter  how  pictiirestpie,  as  the 
huge  straxV sombrero  or  the  gaudy  sash,  which  the  peon  employs  to  keep  his  truou,sers  in  place.  This  prac¬ 
tice.  which  is  general  with  .Vmerican  tourists,  is  as  incomprehensible  to  Mexicans  as  would  be  tons  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  party  of  foreigners,  apparently  ladies  and  gentlemen,  displaying  over  their  own  apparel  the  blue 
blouse  of  a  mechanic  and  strolling  along  Fifth  .t  venue.  This  we  must  freely  admit  is  not  done  even  in  this 
land  of  lil)erty  and  equality.  It  seems  unpardonable  for  .Vmericans,  while  touring  Mexico,  to  walk  unbiil- 
den  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  even  the  jjoorest.  anif  notwithstanding  their  possible  interest  in  .sociological 
research.  It  surely  is  more  unpardonable  to  invade  the  churches  during  the  celebration  of  religious  services. 
.\nd.  while  this  is  done  constantly,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  done  thoughtlessly,  and  that,  if  you  should  ask 
the.se  same  .\mericans  how  they  woidd  fwl  if  strangers  swarmed  through  their  own  churches  suddenly,  like 
locusts,  and  as  suddenly  swarmeil  out  again,  they  would  stare  aghast  at  the  mere  suggestion.  It  must  be 
confesseil  that  this  otlense  is  sometimes  due  to  a  greedy  and  irreverent  cicerone,  intent  only  on  his  fee,  liut 
are  enlightened  .Vmericans,  pray,  to  lie  led  into  deeds  of  violence  by  an  unscrupulous  guide?  The  natural 
impulse,  seeing  a  congregation  of  |>eople  on  their  knees,  would  .seem  either  to  join  them  or  quietly  to 
withdraw. 

Ill  vi<‘\v  (if  tho  fart  that  .serious  misunderstandings  often  have  the  most  trivial  causes, 
we  do  not  liesitateto  recommend  the  article  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  .\meri- 
cans  either  actually  engaged  in  or  contemplating  doing  business  in  Mexico. 


“  TheTruth  About  South  America,”  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  “  Anieria/n 
Exporter.'’’  by  Franklin  .Iohnson,  being  a  brief  review  of  .Vmerican  trade  conditions 
in  South  America,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  numerous  articles  recently 
published  along  similar  lines,  in  that  it  takes  a  distinctly  cheerful  view  of  the  out¬ 
look.  While  it  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  has  heretofore  been  rather 
backward  in  this  field  of  commerct*,  such  a  change  has  come  about  in  conditions  gen¬ 
erally  during  the  last  two  years  that  we  hold  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  .Johnson  : 

I.atin-.VnuTican  trade— more  j  articularly  Stulh  .Vmerican  trade-  is  a  favorite  subject  for  loose  think¬ 
ing.  loose  talking,  misconceptions,  and  glittering  generalities. 

Those  who  discuss  the  question  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  First,  the  imaginative  enthusiasts,  who 
paint  a  picture  of  a  land  (lowing  with  milk  and  honey,  of  illimitable  wealth,  resources,  opportunities,  etc., 
ad  intinitum.  ad  nauifeam.  Second,  the  pessimistic  calamity  howlers,  who  tell  of  the  well-nigh  criminal 
neglect  of  that  continent  by  .Vmerican  manufacturers,  capitalists,  etc.,  and  tell  us  how  England  and  t'.er- 
many  are  gobbling  up  all  the  trade  and  all  the  resources,  and  who  clamor  for  .Vmerican  hanks  and  .Vmerican 
ships,  and  so  on.  Third,  a  very  much  smaller  idass.  men  who  recognize  the  plain  facts  that  .Vmerican  manu  - 
facturers  are  doing  very  nicely  down  there,  thank  you:  that  the  iirospects  for  the  future  are  exceedinglx 
bright,  yet  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  considering  Latin- .Vmerican  trade  and  exiiort  trade  synonymous 


The  author  has  traveled  extensively  through  South  .Vmerica  as  a  business  man,  and 
his  statennmts  are  the  result  of  careful  investigation  of  all  jioints  on  Latin-Anierican 
develojiment  that  would  interest  the  busine.ss  man.  Although  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  are  particularly  favori'il  by  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  with  llraz.il, 
still  American  commerce  has  been  makitig  more  advancement  iti  other  I.atin-Ame'rican 
countries  where  the  same  favorable  agr(‘ements  are  not  in  effect.  For  instance; 

The  accompanying  table,  being  an  ab.siract  of  the  most  recent  Argentine  Goveniment  statistics,  tells 
tersely  and  emphatically  the  story  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  .Vrgentine  Kepuldic. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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[Expressed  in  Arsentine  gold  dollars,  equivalent  to  !K>  vents  Aioerioun  gold.] 


Coutitry. 


.\moiint. 


I’ereent- 
age  of 
entire 
imports. 


Percent¬ 
age  of 
increitse 
over  PXIS. 


Great  Britain . 

Germatty . 

United  States . 


im.  P.W,  2li9  .'12.  S  li.  2 

44.  .i5.a,  770  14.7  17.7 

4:l.(XiS.x29  14.2  -21).  9 


a  Total  imports,  1302, 75(5, 095,  the  sharejof  the  three  great  exporthig  countries  repre.senting  01.7  iiercent 
of  the  total  imports. 

There  can  scarcely  1  e  anything  radically  wrong  with  our  .Americati  status  as  an  exporting  country  when 
we  can  sell  Argentina  140,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year,  14.2  i)er  cent  of  her  total  imports,  as  against  Ger¬ 
many’s  14.7  jier  cent  and  Great  Britain’s  3'2.8  per  cent.  The  most  significant  fact  showm  in  the  table, 
however,  is  that  .American  trade  here  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  20  per  cetit  a  year  to  Great  Britain’s 
mere  0  [ler  cent  and  Gennany’s  17  per  cetit. 

The  reeiirds  of  this  office  show  a  tremendous  increase  in  interest  in  all  I.atiii-Anier- 
ican  countries  by  the  United  States  durinj;  the  last  two  years,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  as  soon  as  the  merchants  of  this  country  are  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  busine.ss  houses  of  South  .America  the  United  States  will  come  to  her 
own  in  the  southern  Republic  markets. 


“  Mining  in  Nicaragua,"  by  T.  Lane  Cartek,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  pajier  ajipearini' 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,”  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  on  this  subject  that  has  come  to  this  desk. 

Mr.  Carter  is  evidently  a  miner  of  considerable  technical  education  and  jiractical 
experience.  He  covers  every  point  of  his  subject,  from  the  history  down  to  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  health  in  the  minin';  region  he  is  exploiting. 

In  reference  to  the  early  discoveries  of  gold  the  author  says: 

.About  1S.S8  the  first  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  in  eastern  Nicaragua  and  on  the  .Atlantic  coast.  The 
phicers  di'l  not  last  long  and  were  soon  abandoned  tor  vein  mining.  No  attempt  on  a  working  scale  has 
been  made  at  dredging,  the  indications  not  being  favorable.  .A  promising  field  for  investigation  is  furnished 
by  the  black  .sands  on  the  coast,  especially  from  AA'alpasixa  along  Cape  Gracias.  But  the  future  of  gohi 
mining  in  Nicaragua  depends  on  the  development  of  the  veins. 

The  mining  on  the  .Atlantic  coast  has  been  done  by  men  with  little  experience  or  capital.  A  man. 
probably  ‘  grub  staked  ”  by  some  merchant  in  Bluefields,  would  go  out  into  the  wilderness  with  inadequate 
equipment.  Too  often  the  merchant  has  looked  upon  mining  as  a  method  for  making  a  market  tor  his 
wares.  If  the  small  mining  company  which  he  formed  bought  a  sullicient  quantity  of  his  goods,  and  was 
able  to  pay  his  bills,  he  was  satisfied.  In  one  instance  known  to  me  a  promising  mine  was  almost  ruined 
bet:au.se  several  mercantile  firms  were  interested  in  it,  and  each  had  the  right  to  supply  gooils  for  four  months 
in  the  year.  During  these  periods  the  firms  would  unload  the  mtixitnum  amount  of  supplire  on  the  mine, 
each  firm,  in  spite  of  the  manager’s  protests,  sending  him  in  four  months  provisions  enough  to  laist  him  a 
year.  The  consequence  was  a  criminal  waste.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  barrels  of  Hour,  costing  $2.5 
each,  strewn  along  the  wayside.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  mine  did  not  pay 
dividends. 

Mr.  Carter  sjieaks  of  th<2  (lilliriilties  of  tlevolopirif;  liuyiiij;  projiortie.s  under  iirevious 
adminiistrations  in  Xicaraoua,  but  he  states  that  the  forei<;ner  reeeives  as  fail  treatment 
as  can  be  expected. 

There  has  been  a  feelitig  in  the  outside  worid  that  mining  iirojierty  is  unsafe  in  Nicaragua:  that,  even  if 
a  company  or  an  indiviiiual  owns  a  mine,  there  is  constant  danger  of  siioliation  or  confiscation.  .Aly  exjie- 
rience  has  proved  that  this  fear  is  unfounded.  If  a  foreigner  takes  jiains  to  see  that  he  has  complied  with 
every  law— and  of  this  he  must  be  ipiite  sure — and  obtains  a  clear  title  to  his  property,  has  it  registere(i 
according  to  law  both  at  Nicaragua  and  in  his  native  country,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  possession  as  if  the  mine 
were  in  England  or  the  U nited  States  insteaii  of  the  wilds  of  Nicaragua.  The  troubie  in  the  past  has  been 
that  the  foreigners  have  not  been  sulliciently  careful  in  complying  with  all  the  laws.  .As  long  as  a  company 
or  an  individual  has  a  clear  case  and  can  appeal  to  his  Government,  he  will  always  get  justice,  esiieciaily  if 
he  be  an  Englishman. 


NKW  PALACK  OF  FINE  ARTS,  SANTIAGO  liE  CHILE 
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'I'ho  aiitliiir  irivcfi  sinm*  usofiil  poiiitri  I'rnin  tlic  miiiitis;  law  oi  Xii-ara^Mia : 

TtiP  miniiit;  hiw  of  NicaraKua  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the  world,  es|>eeially  from  the  poor  man's  point 
of  view.  The  taxes  reipiired  l)y  the  government  on  minint;  claims  (pi  rffHrn.tin*)  are  only  $'>  in  N  icaraKiian 
money.  at)ont  *1’  in  i  nited  .'States  currency.  iH>r  hectare  ])er  year.  .X  hectare  is  H.ls4  sipiare  yards. 

Tile  miniiiK  law  is  iilieral  in  its  ftrantin);  of  sites  for  jilants  {planUks)  for  the  treatment  of  ores  and  also 
for  water  power.  The  Covernment  allows  a  maximum  of  Hill  hectares  for  a  millsilefp/nnWl,  chan;intr  only 
.Sii  cents.  I’nited  .states  currency,  jier  hectare  jn'r  annum. 

The  law  re(piires  ))rompt  payment  of  these  taxes  liefore  the  1st  of  February  in  each  year,  (llherwise 
the  jiroiierty  is  pul  up  at  auction.  Tlie  111111111!;  claims  only  lapse  by  failure  to  pay  the  license  within  the 
sjiecified  lime.  No  as.sessmetit  work  of  any  kind  is  reipiired.  and  by  the  payment  of  the  .small  lax  the  owner 
can  hold  his  claims  indelinitely.  Few  countries  in  the  world  oiler  such  easy  conditians. 

He  then  nties  on  to  describe  transportation  facilities,  health  conditions,  difliciilties 
of  jtrospectiii",  <rcolo>;y  and  vein  ])henoinena,  and  workin<;  costs,  all  in  <!;reat  detail. 
He  Roes  into  the  question  of  labor  very  thorou<rhly.  i;ivin<;  clas.ses  and  cost  of  keepino 
the  .same. 

In  fact,  this  jiaper  contains  just  the  sort  of  information  relative  to  the  mines  of 
Nicaragua  that  a  practical  jtrospector  would  wish. 


“Certain  Characteristics  of  the  South  Americans  of  To-day,”  by  Prof.  Hikam 
Hinc.iia.m,  in  the  December  issue  of  "  The  I’opnlar  Scientr  Monthli/."  The  author 
takes  up  a  consideration  of  that  very  delicate  subject,  a  conqiarison  of  the  jiersonal 
characteristics  of  the  jteojiles  of  North  and  South  .Vmerica.  His  evident  symitathy 
with  Latin  Americans  lays  him  optm  to  the  charee  of  beint;  unfair  to  the  iteople  of  his 
own  country.  His  (piotations  from  Dickkns  can  hardly  lit*  considered  as  accurate 
descriptions  of  universal  social  conditions  in  the  I’nited  States  at  the  time  of  that 
distinguished  author's  visit.  Thoughtful  traveh'rs  do  not  jiidee  a  nation  by  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  underbred. 

Relative  to  jtolitical  conditions,  Pnd'essor  Hixoham  says: 

it  i.s  particularly  important  that  we  .should  realize  that  the  political  conditions  of  the  lartter  Itepublics 
are  very  much  more  stable  than  our  newspaper  and  novel  reading  imlilic  are  aware  of.  Lynchings  arc 
unheard  of.  .Serious  riots,  such  as  some  of  our  largest  .American  cities  have  seen  within  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  are  no  more  common  with  them  than  with  as.  It  is  true  that  the  I.alin  temperament  finds  it  mucit 
more  diflicult  to  how  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  to  yielil  gracefully  to  governmental  decrees  than  the 
more  phlegmatic  feuton  or  .\nglo-Saxon.  Hut  the  revolutions  and  riots  that  I’arls  has  witnessed  during 
the  past  century  have  not  kept  us  from  a  serious  elTort  to  increase  our  liiisiness  with  France.  The  ix'ca- 
sional  political  riot  that  takes  place,  of  no  more  significance  than  the  riots  cause<i  by  strikers  with  which 
we  are  all  too  familiar  at  home,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  afraid  to  endeavor  to  capture  the  .'South 
American  market. 


“  Causes  of  The  Lack  of  Political  Cohesion  in  Spanish  America,”  in  the  November 
number  of  “  T’/ic  Amfriaiii  Politlrnl  Sch  nci’  Rn  ieir,"  by  the  saint*  author,  is  a  pap(*r 
that  North  .\merieans  can  read  with  profit. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  colonists  of  the  rnited  States  achieved  their  early 
develojiment,  in  contradistinction  to  the  itolitical  inheritanct*  that  was  the  lot  of  the 
peoples  of  South  America,  should  leach  the  inhabitants  of  the  I’niled  States  to  temper 
their  hasty  criticisms  when  they  read  of  jiolitical  disturbances  in  Latin-American 
countries. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  South  .\mericans  for  having  failed  to  nnile  and  form  a  great  nation.  Our 
ancestors  were  favored  liy  nature  with  a  region  tliat  is  comparatively  acces.sil)le  in  all  parts.  It  is  not 
any  more  creditable  to  the  English  colonists  that  they  united  than  it  is  dlscreditahle  to  the  Latin  .\meri- 
c  ms  that  they  diil  not.  In  both  ca.ses.  racial  characteristics,  aided  by  diverse  iiolicies  of  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  made  a  foundation  for  growth,  which,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  was  in  every  ixt.ssible  wav- 
favored  by  local  geographical  conditions.  The  English  colonists,  on  securing  their  independence,  hail 
been  acquainted  with  one  another  for  generations:  had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  F'rench  and  Indian  wars! 
had  intermarried:  built  up  .social  and  business  friendships;  united  in  sending  agents  to  the  mother  eounlry 
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anil  in  .sendint:  representative.'-  to  Congresses  where  the  leading  men  of  each  eolony  eanie  to  know  one 
another’s  desires  and  a.spinitions.  Placed  hy  fate  on  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  le.ss  in  length  than  the  seatioard 
of  Chile  alone,  enabled  by  nature  to  eorninunicate  both  by  sea  and  land,  separated  from  one  another  by 
neither  deserts  nor  lofty  mountains,  what  morc'likely  than  that  they  should  have  followed  their  natural 
traditions  and  formed  a  single  nation .  Thedillienlties  in  the  way  of  the  South  American  colonists  following 
such  an  example  were  stuiH'ndous.  Scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  .separated  by  the  greatest  natural 
boundaries  that  nature  has  produced,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they,  too,  should  not  follow  the 
traditions  of  thgir  nice  and  build  up  local  governments  instead  of  forming  a  federation. 

The  historical  and  geographical  reasons  that  prevented  the  formation  of  confederations  have  also  miti¬ 
gated  against  the  building  up  of  strong  national  Governments.  The  citizen  is  still  inclined  to  favor  the 
affairs  of  his  city  rather  than  the  good  of  his  country.  He  finds  it  easier  to  be  loyal  to  the  local  chieftain  than 
to  the  central  Government.  The  cure  for  this,  however,  is  already  in  sight.  The  energy  and  enterprise  of 
English,  french,  and  Gentian  capitalists  are  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  nature  has  placed  in  the  way 
of  intercommunication. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  Hulletin  to  in  any  way  touch  ujton  the  politics 
of  the  different  nations  that  suftport  the  Pan-American  Union,  but  this  is  a  (piestion 
that  is  .so  entirely  misunderstood  by  Anglo-Saxons  getierally,  that  we  feel  justified 
in  di.scus.sing  this  interesting  article  of  Professor  PiNfiHAM’s. 


“The  Havana  Post."  tourist  edition,  is  a  number  that  shows  its  editors  to  be  alive 
to  the  attractions'of  the  city. 

Havana,  in  the  riot  of  soft  colors  that  make  its  setting,  is  shown  in  differetit  tinted 
illustrations,  while  the  text  unfolds  for  us  much  of  the  history  of  the  more  interesting 
edifices. 

The  principal  industries  are  then  described  and  in  fact  the  whole  makes  a  distinctly 
readable  guidebook  that  we  recommend  to  all  about  to  visit  the  beautiful  island. 


“  Public  Career  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  of  Cuba,”  an  apjtreciation  of  the  (pialities 
of  Senor  FKASciSfo  he  P.  Machavo,  ajtpears  in  “  The  Bankers  Magazine."  for 
November. 

In  the  Decetnber  number  tif  the  .same  magazine,  an  article  entitled  “From  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Panama,"  by  Fi  i.i.ekto.v  L.  M'alix).  is  reprinted  from  the  Bi'lletim. 


"The  Future  of  South  America,”  the  leading  article  in  the  South  American  stipple- 
ment  of  the  "London  Times"  for  ( tctober  ‘2b.  treats  the  stibiwt  of  coming  South  Ameri¬ 
can  greatne.ss  from  the  point  of  view_of  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this 
region,  being  in  the  manner  of  a  storehouse  for  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

<  tf  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Latin-American  Republics,  the  author  says: 

The  many  and  various  processes  of  evolution  in  these  2U  States,  their  constitutions,  laws,  and  economic 
systems,  present  to  the  student  of  human  affairs  a  field  of  inquiry  unique  in  its  variety  anti  alisorhing  in 
its  interest;  in  all  of  them  the  feature  of  strenuous  vitality  is  particularly  impressive.  W'e  have  been  wont 
to  marvel  at  the  Itean-stalk  growth  of  North  .\merican  cities;  yet  now  we  learn  that  Buenos  .\ires  and 
N'alfiaraLso  have  for  .some  time  past  lieen  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
-New  York  and  Chicago.  Twenty-five  ytars  ago  travelers  landed  in  small  rowboats  at  Buenos  -\ires,  a 
town  of  to.iKK)  inhabitants:  today  the  city  numbers  some  l,2tK),iKK)  souls  and  has  9  miles  of  docks.  There 
is  much  food  fur  reflection  in  the  fact  that  during  the  last  dtsade  the  great  powers  have  been  concentrating 
their  efforts  to  acquire  and  retain  a  permanent  footing  in  the  trade  of  China,  with  no  small  stir  of  diplomacy 
and  movement  of  armies.  During  this  (K'riod.  almost  unnoticed,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  .\rgentine  alone 
has  grown  to  exceed  that  of  the  whole  Chinese  Empire:  at  the  present  moment  it  averages  about  £2U  per 
annum  p.'r  head  of  the  population,  as  against  about  (is. 'per  hea  1  in  China.  ^Despite  the  fact  that  the  vivi¬ 
fying  tide  of  capital  and  immigration  has  hitherto  flowed  little  farther  than  the  borders  of  the  -\rgentine, 
Chile,  and  Brazil,  the  collective  foreign  trade  of  Ai  Latin-.Xmerii-an  Republics  averages  £ti  per  annum  for 
a  population  estimated  at  TO.tKiu.dtKi.  These  figures  are  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  less  significant  to  the 
financier  and  economist  than  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  balances  in  favor  of  the  South  .\meri(an  exporting 
countries. 
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Naturally,  in  an  article  of  this  character,  the  pulitical  situation  miiit  he  touched 
uf)on.  and  this  the  correspondent  discusses  front  its  different  aspects. 

Other  special  atricles  in  this  edition  are:  “Uruguay,”  “The  Budget,”  “American 
Railway  Enterprise,”  “The  Early  History  of  South  America,”  “Customs  and  Language 
of  the  Chaco  Indians,”  “A  Voyage  on  the  Amazon,”  “The  Brazilnut  Industry,”  “The 
Discovery  of  Raleigh's  El  Dorado,”  “A  Spanish-American  Defensive  Alliance,”  “Rice¬ 
growing  in  British  Guiana,”  “Ancient  Treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru,”  “Railway 
Development  in  Bolivia,”  “Argentine  River  Ports,”  “A  S5o  Paulo  Fazenda,”  and 
“Emigration  to  Brazil.” 


“The  Monroe  Doctrine,”  is  the  leadinjr  artich*  in  the  South  American  supplement 
of  this  .same  paper  for  November  29. 

Special  articles  are  “Naval  Strategy  and  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Admiral  Sir 
Cypkian  Bridge,  G.  C.  B.;  “The  United  States  and  Latin  America,”  by  the  Hon. 
Ja.mes  Brow.v  Scott;  “Panama  Canal  Dues,”  “The  Worship  of  Jurupari,”  “The 
Public  Works  Policy  of  Argentina,”  “Historical  Sketches:  The  Conquest  of  South 
America,”  “A  Traverse  of  the  Brazilian  Forest,”  “Life  and  Culture  in  Early  Peru,” 
and  “The  Chilean  Centenary  Dinner.” 


“Real  Presidential  Politics  in  Brazil,”  by  1>avid  Lambutii,  a  review  of  the  last 
p>residential  campaign-  in  Brazil  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  His  Excellency 
Marshal  Hermes  da  Fon'Seca,  appears  in  “The  American  Review  of  Reviews"  for 
Hecember. 

“The  Railways  of  Brazil,”  by  Lio.vel  Wiener,  is  continued  in  the  Hecember 
number  of  “Cassier’s  Magazine,"  in  which  the  Paulista  Railway  and  Navigation 
System  is  discussed. 

“Crla  y  Engorde  de  Cerdos  en  Uruguay,”  by  Ve.nancio  Flores,  in  "La  Hacienda” 
for  December  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  raising  hogs 
in  Uruguay. 

“The  Guatemala  of  To-day,”  appearing  in  “  Brickbats  and  Bouquets,"  deals  with 
the  possibilities  of  this  Central  .American  Keimblic  and  reviews  the  measures  which 
their  President  has  inaugurated  for  the  advancement  of  its  industries. 

“Articulos  Americanos,”  the  official  organ  of  the  Latiti  American  Export  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  most  attractive  medium  of  advertising.  The  illustrations  and  the  text 
are  just  such  as  would  ajipeal  strongly  to  Latin  .American  tastes.  We  congratulate 
the  editors  on  producing  a  pamphlet  that  will  do  much  in  making  known  .American 
products  to  our  brothers  of  the  other  Republics,  in  the  most  attractive  form. 


“  Mexico:  A  Nation  with  a  Unique  Problem.”  by  Chester  T.  Crowell,  in  “  The 
Independent"  for  November  24,  is  a  discussion  of  present  jiolitical  conditions  in 
our  sister  Republic. 

“Alluvial  Gold  Deposits  and  Mining  in  Colombia,”  by  P.  .A.  Ai.ig,  in  “  The  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Mining  Journal”  for  December  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  gold-bearing 
soils  of  this  Republic.  .Short  jiaragraphs  take  up  “Operating  Facilities,”  “Climatic 
and  Labor  Conditions,”  etc. 

.Another  article  in  the  same  magazine  is  “Minas  Pedrazzini  Operations  near  Arizpe, 
Sonora,”  by  Edward  L.  Di  fourcq. 
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“  The  Territory  of  Magellan,”  by  Makrkjn  Wii.cox,  in  the  HuUetiu  of  the  Ameri- 
cnn  Geoffniphicol  Society,'’  for  Xoveinber,  beintr  a  review  in  English  of  the  “Ceitso 
Jeneral  de  Poblacioii  i  Edification,  Industria,  Canaderia,  i  Mineria  del  Territorio  de 
Majrallanes,  Republica  de  Chile.  Pevantado  por  Acuerdo  de  la  Conli^‘ion  de  Alcaldes 
el  dia  X  de  Setieinbre  de  ItfOO.”  Pasado  i  Presente  del  Territorio  de  Ma(;ai.i.anes. 
Por  Lautako  Xavarko  Avaria,  Medico  de  Ciudad.  Director  de  la  Oficina  del  Censo. 
Piinta  Arenas.  First  vohinie,  4to.  Ixvi  and  ;1S2  pj).,  l!fl)7;  second  volnine,  4to,  5(i3 
pp.,  19()S.  A  map  and  many  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  "ive  us 
information  relative  to  this  little-known  territory. 


“  The  Fourth  International  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,”  ky  Paul  S. 
Keixsch,  in  the  current  number  of  the  ‘•*l»rt(.ricaR  Journal  of  International  Law,” 
is  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  different  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  this  international 
meeting.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  has  already  a])peared  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Monthly  Hulletin. 

“  Mexico’s  Centennial  Illumination.”  by  W.  I).  IIorxaday,  is  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  electric  lighting  effects  achieved  during  the  recent  festivitie.s  in 
Mexico  City,  appearing  in  the  ’’Electrical  Review  and  Ifesfer/i  Electrician,”  for 
November  12. 

”  The  Life  History  of  Parthenium  (Guayule),”  by  J.  E.  Kirkwoou,  and  ‘‘Rubber 
and  Coffee  in  the  Orient  and  Mexico,”  by  Pehr  Olssox-Seffer,  Ph.  I).,  are  the 
two  leading  articles  in  The  American  Review  of  Tropical  Agriculture  for  July,  1910. 

‘‘  Climate  and  Man  in  Peru,”  by  Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  in  ”  The  Bulletin  oj  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Philaeielphia  "  for  <  Ictober,  is  continued  from  the  July  number- 


‘‘On  Horseback  from  Cuzco  to  OUantaitambo  and  Pisac,”  by  Alijert  A.  Giesecke, 
President  of  the  Cuzco  University,  in  ’’The  Inca  Chronicle”  for  November,  is  an 
account  of  a  trip  made  in  this  country,  full  of  archatological  interest. 

‘‘  Latin-American  Trade  Building,”  by  Paul  T.  Cherington,  in  ’’Advertising 
and  Selling,”  for  December,  contains  a  statement  of  the  essentials  that  should  be  a 
part  of  the  preparation  of  all  business  men  who  hope  to  or  expect  to  enter  this  coming 
field . 

‘‘Passagem  Mine  and  Works,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,”  by  Arthur  J.  Hensusan, 
and  ‘‘South  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  Mexico,”  by  Walter  M.  Hrodie,  are  two  tech¬ 
nical  articles  appearing  in  ‘‘  The  Mining  World”  for  December  10. 

‘‘  The  Antigua  Mines  of  Real  de  Sivirijoa,  Sinaloa,”  by  E.  A.  H.  Tays,  is  contained 
in  ■■  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal”  for  December  10. 

‘‘Retort  Coke  Ovens  in  Mexico,”  by  E.  15.  Wilson,  and  ‘‘Cost  of  Sinking  a  Mexican 
Mine  Shaft,”  ap])ear  in  ”  Mines  and  Minerals”  for  December. 

“Deep  Channel  for  Buenos  Ayres,”  in  the  December  3d  issue  of  ’’Shipping 
Illustrated,”  tells  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  River  Plate,  and  gives  the 
plan  of  the  Mini.ster  of  Public  Works  for  the  betterment  of  this  harbor. 

“Registering  Trade-Marks  in  Foreign  Countries”  appears  in  the  December  number 
of  “American  Industries.” 


“The  Cost  of  Copper  Production  in  Chile,”  appearing  in  ’’The  Mining  Journal” 
for  November  23,  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

In  1909  the  total  production  of  copper  ores  in  Uhiie  amounted  to  .MX), 5,92  tons,  containing  9.217  per  cent 
metal,  or  4i>,i;i4,927  kilograms  of  fine  coppi-r.  Tlii.s  amount  was  produced  from  775  mining  estatilisliments, 
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giving  an  average  of  045.08  tons  for  each  mine  or  works.  As  100  of  the  principal  mines  produced  375,500 
tons  of  ore,  or  an  average  of  3,758  per  mine  ner  annum,  124,732  tons  represents  the  output  of  the  remaining 
075  mines,  or  an  average  of  184.78  tons  each  per  annum. 


“  Combination  of  Para  Rubber  Receivers,”  an  editorial  taken  from  the  Para  Journal, 
‘‘OCommercio  Norte-Brazileiro,”  appears  m“The  India  Rubber  World"  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  This  discus.se3  the  rubber  situation  in  Brazil. 

“The  Panama  Exposition  for  San  Francisco,”  by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D., 
in  “  The  Independent"  for  December  15,  is  an  explanation  why  San  Francisco  should 
be  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for  this  international  exhibition. 

“  Sanitary  Progress  in  Peru,”  by  Richard  T.  Hird,  in  the  November  issue  of 

Peru  To-dai/,"  is  the  record  of  an  important  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal 
scheme  for  the  Port  of  Callao. 

“  A  Banana  Plantation  in  the  Spanish  Main,”  by  Frederic  Arthur  Stanley, 
in  “  Travel  and  Exploration  "  for  December,  details  the  work  of  the  pioneer  banana 
planter  on  the  western  coast  of  Colombia. 

“  Mexico  y  Cuba,”  a  weekly  scientific  and  literary  review  comes  to  us  from  Havana. 
It  is  printed  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  young  editor,  Mr. 
Jorge  Godoy. 
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world’s  wheat  production. 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute  of  Rome  has  just  published  a  general 
statistical  report  on  the  wheat  production  in  1909. 

TTorW’s  wheat  production,  1909. 


The  figures  accompanying  the  name  of  each  country  indicate  the  percentage  of  the 
average  annual  production  of  that  country  as  compared  with  the  world’s  total  average 
yearly  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  whose  production  exceeds  10,000,000 
quintals: 


Country. 

Area,  in 
;  hectares. 

Production, 
in  quintals. 

Country. 

Area,  in 
hectares. 

Production 
in  quintals. 

Germany . 

Austria . 

Spain . 

France . 

Great  Britain . 

Hungary . 

Italy . 

Roumania . 

1,831,383 

1,190,651 

3,782,695 

6,596,240 

775,614 

3,560,972 

4,709,000 

1,689,044 

37,557,470 

10,912,276 

39,218,885 

97,752,200 

17,485,982 

34,023,562 

51,699,000 

16,022,536 

Russia . 

Canada . 

United  States . 

Argentine  Republic . 

British  Indies . 

Asiatic  Russia . 

Australia . 

23,081,211 

3,136,587 

18,908,798 

5,895,373 

10,513,378 

3,402,570 

2,129,723 

193,863,203 

45,251,704 

200,630,041 

42,500,860 

77,118,043 

19,561,986 

17,034,515 

1 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  diagram  that  United  States  and  Russia  rank  first  among 
the  producing  countries,  followed  by  France.  The  crops  of  these  three  countries 
constitute  about  one-half  of  the  world’s  entire  production. 

In  respect  to  the  yield  per  hectare,  the  order  of  importance  is  completely  changed. 
Great  Britain  occupies  first  place  with  an  average  of  21  quintals  to  the  hectare;  Ger¬ 
many  follows  with  19.8  quintals;  France,  13.8  quintals;  Austria,  13.2  quintals; 
Canada,  12.4  quintals;  Hungary,  12  quintals;  Roumania,  11  quintals;  Italy,  10.3 
quintals;  United  States,  9.2  quintals;  Spain,  8.1  quintals;  Argentina  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  7.7  quintals;  British  Indies,  7.5  quintals;  Australia,  6.7  quintals;  European 
Russia,  6.2  quintals. 


FAMOUS  MAPPO  MUNDI  TO  BE  BROUGHT  HERE. 

There  is  a  movement  under  way  to  bring  to  this  country,  for  exhibition,  the  famous 
“mappo  inundi,”  designed  by  Martin  IValdseemueller  (Llacomylus)  in  the  year 
1507,  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  This  map  was  made  in  the  city  of  St.  Die,  in  the 
Vosges,  France,  and  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  Castle  Wolfegg,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

On  this  magnificent  world  map,  8  feet  by  4  feet  in  dimension,  there  appears  for  the 
first  time  the  name  “  .America.”  The  map  has  been  named,  therefore,  by  the  discov¬ 
ering  scientists  “Der  Taufsohein  Amerikas.” 

As  an  original  document  of  early  Americana  it  stands  without  equal.  To  Americans 
its  sentimental  and  patriotic  value  should  be  above  estimation.  Its  scientific  and 
artistic  value  is  recognized  by  scholars  all  over  the  world.  Cartographically,  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  La  Cosa  Map. 

The  monetary  value  of  this  unique  chart  is  fabulous.  The  Truchsess  von  Wald- 
BURG,  the  present  owner’s  ancestor,  friend,  and  field  marshal  of  Emperor  Charles  V, 
paid  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  §100  to-day.  This  sum  with  interest  accrued 
over  the  four  hundred  years  would  to-day  represent  one  trillion  two  hundred  bil  • 
lion  eight  hundred  million  dollars — a  stupendous  sum,  indeed,  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  1,200  steel  trusts. 


W’EEKLY  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  NICARAGUA. 

Beginning  with  December  14,  1910,  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company  have  inaugurated 
a  steamship  service  between  New  York  and  Nicaragua.  It  is  planned  to  maintain  a 
weekly  service  between  these  points,  touching  the  ports  of  Bluefields,  Pearl  Lagoon, 
and  Cape  Gracias.  Steamships  Stavangeren  and  Senator  are  scheduled  to  make  these 
trips. 


AMERICAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

Arrangements  for  the  Turin  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Turin,  Italy,  from  April  30 
to  October  31,  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  exposition  could  be  opened  now  instead 
of  in  April  were  there  need.  The  grounds  are  located  in  Turin’s  charming  Valentino 
Park  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Po.  They  cover  an  area  of  247  acres,  of  which 
68  acres  will  be  under  cover.  All  the  buildings  are  to  be  white  in  color  and  excel¬ 
lently  arranged  in  the  matter  of  internal  lighting. 

The  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  have  arranged 
for  elaborate  exhibits  at  this  exposition,  while  the  United  States  has  officially  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  construction  of  a  Government  building  covering  3,000  square  meters  of 
ground.  It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  50,000  prosperous  Italians  now  residents  in 
South  America  will  sojourn  to  Turin  during  the  exposition,  insuring  an  attendance  of 
many  thousands  of  well-to-do  Latin  Americans. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


The  following  resolution  was  offered  hy  Mr.  Si  ayden,  of  San  Antonio,  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  commerce  through  arbitration  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Con¬ 
gress,  held  last  November  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

“Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  now  in  con¬ 
vention  the  peace  and  the  commercial  development  of  the  American  continent  would 
be  more  certainly  and  speedily  secured  if  the  various  South,  Central,  and  North 
American  Governments  were  reasonably  assured  against  the  forced  permanent  loss  of 
territory,  as  a  consequence  of  war,  or  otherwise:  Therefore 

“Beit  resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  making  of  a  treaty  that  will  forever  quiet 
the  territorial  titles  of  the  various  American  States;  and 

“Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  Congress  heartily  indorses  the  idea  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  all  international  disputes,  and  then  settlement,  it  necessary,  in  the  great  Peace 
Court  of  the  world  at  The  Hague.” 


YUCATAN  AS  A  VISITING  POINT. 

Mr.  William  B.  Young,  of  Pre^eso,  Mexico,  has  recently  visited  Washington  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  travel  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which 
includes,  of  course,  the  picturesque  city  of  Merida  and  the  wonderful  Maga  ruins  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Young  also  had  a  conference  with  the  United  States  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  quarantine  against  Progreso  at 
Havana  was  an  injustice  to  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  to  the  steamship  lines  oper¬ 
ating  between  Veracruz  and  New  York  via  Havana  and  Progreso.  He  further  stated 
that  Yucatan  is  practically  free  from  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  Port  of  Progreso  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  maintain  its  sanitary  condition. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  just  taken  over  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Navigation  Co.,  will  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  between  Valparaiso 
and  Panama  that  will  conect  with  the  Royal  Mail  Line  from  Colon  to  New  York  and 
thence  to  England.  It  is  said  that  the  voyage  from  Valparaiso  to  Liverpool  can  be 
made  via  New  York  within  23  days. 


A  direct  steamship  line  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Steamers  will  leave  Buenos  Aires  twice  a  month 
and  will  call  at  Progreso,  Veracruz,  and  Tampico.  It  is  said  that  both  the  Mexican 
and  Argentine  Governments  will  subsidize  this  steamship  line. 


The  American  Historical  Association  held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  27-30,  1910.  The  association  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  of  intellectual  organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  has  as  subjects 
for  discussion  not  only  problems  of  purely  historical  interest,  but  also  questions  of 
the  day.  This  year  the  as.s<K;iation  intends  to  devote  considerable  time  to  Latin 
America,  because  it  recognizes  how  important  a  part  that  portion  of  the  world  plays 
and  will  continue  to  play  in  history  making. 


It  is  said  that  the  Bates-Cheeseborough  Line,  operating  a  new  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Panama,  intend  later  to  make  Salina  Cruz  a  port  of  call.  This  line 
carries  both  passengers  and  freight. 
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The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  have  modified  their  schedule  as  iar  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  calling  at  Salina  Cruz.  Heretofore  these  steamers  made  this  port  every  two 
weeks  each  way,  going  north  and  going  south.  Their  new  schedule  calls  for  but  one 
steamer  each  way  a  month  at  Salina  Cruz. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Line  during  the  fall  months,  after  the  sugar  season  in 
Hawaii,  varies  the  route  of  its  large  12,000-ton  steamers.  From  January  to  September 
these  vessels  make  a  great  triangle,  going  from  Salina  Cruz  to  Seattle,  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  thence  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  thence  back  to  Salina  Cruz,  laden  with 
sugar  from  the  islands.  From  September  to  January  the  route  of  the  large  steamers 
is  from  Salina  Cruz  to  Seattle,  via  San  Francisco,  thence  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  thence  back  to  Seattle,  and  down  the  coast,  via  San  Francisco,  to  Salina  Cruz. 
The  fall  is  the  season  when  the  movement  of  the  salmon  packing  especially  takes 
place.  Great  quantities  of  California  fruit,  dried  and  preserved,  and  California 
wines  are  brought  by  this  route  also  tor  transshipment  across  the  Isthmus  destined 
to  the  United  States  and  foreign  porta. 

This  line  maintains  throughout  the  year  a  service  between  Salina  Ciuz  and  San 
Francisco  by  three  medium-size  steamers,  and  with  the  augmentation  during  the 
fall  of  the  big  sugar  steamers  the  Pacific  coast  has  splendid  facilities  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  its  products.  All  of  these  steamers  carry  cargoes  of  general  merchandise  on 
their  trips  north  destined  to  Pacific  coast  points  and  to  Hawaii. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1910. 


I  Date  of  j 
I  report.  1 


.\rgentina.  showing  especially  latest  development  of  railways. 


concerning  importation  of  merchandise  into  foreign  countries, 
romparalive  study  of  United  States  exports  to  ('hina.  Japan, 
and  -Argentina. 


Bulletin  of  Finance  (Boletin  de  Hacienda) . 

Mines  in  .\rgentina  (transmitting  publication  concerning  tin 
mining). 

Port  regulations  of  Buenos  .\lres  and  La  Plata . 

Exjxjrts  of  the  United  State.s  to  .\rgentina . 

Argentine  Industrial  Exposition . 


July  12.  1910,  continued.)  ' 

Prade  Notes:  Journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Tuplza.  Bolivia,  ! 
can  be  made  in  four  days — 08  hours  from  Buenos  Aires  to  i,a  < 
Quiaca.  on  Bolivian  frontier,  by  rail,  and  1  to  U  days  from  I,a  i 
Quiaca  to  Tupiza  by  carriage, '  Population  of  Argentina  esti-  ! 
mated  to  slightly  exceed  7,(KK),000  on  Smtt.  1,  1910,  Rosario  ' 
has  slightly  over  200,000  people,  and  La  Plata  100,000.  Tucu- 
man  and  Cordoba  have  each  over  75,000.  Gaiman,  in  Territory 
of  Chubut,  declared  a  municipality— the  southernmost  in  | 
Argentina.  Argentina  Government  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
decentralize  the  population  t)y  promoting  growth  of  ports  other  i 
than  Buenos  .\ires  for  the  arrival  and  distribution  of  imml-  i 
grants.  Ministry  of  War  has  loaned  Ministry  of  .\griculture 
large  building  for  immigration  station  at  Bahia  Blanca.  Dr.  ' 
EltKloro  l.obos,  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  promised  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  growth  of  Bahia  Blanca,  e.sj>e- 
eially  as  a  distributing  point  for  immigrants.  Argentina  will 
probably  have  2  more  transcontinental  railway’s  in  1913.  .San 
Antonio-Nahuel  iluapi  I.lne  expected  to  reach  San  Carlos  de 
Barlloche,  on  Lake  Iluapi,  by  January.  1912,  yvhich  is  only  70 
miles  to  present  southern  terminus  of  Chilean  railroad  system—  | 
Puerto  Montt.  The  Great  Southern  Railroad  system  pushing  i 
work  on  their  lines  in  Neuquen  Territory — only'l70  miles  to  be  i 
built  to  connect  with  Chilean  railways.  Permanent  museum 
of  .\rgentine  produce  to  be  opened  In'Turin,  Italy.  Telegraph 
line  to  be  laid  in  the  Valdes  Peninsula,  in  theChulbut  Territory.  1 
Salt  industrj’  there  is  growing  fast.  United  States  now  selling  i 
more  to  .\rgentlnathan  to  Japan  and  China  combined,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  and  some  parts  of  China  have  faster 
mail  and  freight  connections  with  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
United  States  than  has  Buenos  Aires.  Rosario,  La  I’lata,  and 
Bahia  Blanca.  Sales  of  land  in  rural  districts  of  Argentina 
amounted  tol87,987,057  Argentina  paper  (1.37,359,504.20  United 
States  currency)  from  January  to  .\ugust.  Largest  sales  took 
place  in  Province  of  Buenos  .\lres,  with  Proydnce  of  Santa  Fe 
second,  and  the  Territory  of  the  Pampa  Central  third. 


Sept.  10 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  30 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

4 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

0 

Oct. 

7 

. .  -do. 

Oct. 

"s’ 

Oct. 

9 

.  ..do. 

Oct. 

'i2' 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

22 

General,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 


Overalls,  etc .  Sept.  1  Jay  White,  consul,  Santos. 

Flooring .  Sept.  0  Do. 

Oranges .  Sept.  7  Do. 

Cor.set,s .  Oct.  8  Do. 

Toothpicks .  Oct.  10  Do. 

Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries .  Oct.  17  Do. 

Brazilian  foreign  trade,  January  to  August — 8  months— 1910 . do .  J.  J.  Slechta,  vice-consul- 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Growing  of  cocoanuts  in  Bahia  consular  district .  Oct.  20  S.  P.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia. 

Liquor  and  wine  dealers .  Oct.  23  Jay  AVhite,  consul,  Santos. 
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Reports  received  to  December  15,  1910 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date  of  I 
report. 


Author. 


BRAZIL — continued. 


Trade  notes;  Wireie.ss  system  bein^  piaced  on  aii  ships  operated 
by  a  large  subsidized  line  of  Brazilian  steamers.  This  system 
will  be  placed  on  battle  and  other  warships  within  next  six 
months,  although  they  are  now  equipped  with  a  different  sys¬ 
tem.  Brazilian  Government  authorized  establishment  of  a 
system  of  scliools  and  stations  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
sev'cral  States.  The  system  is  more  or  less  in  harmony  with 
plan  followed  in  establishing  schools  for  apprentices  in  the 
trades.  Statistics  of  dry  and  salted  hides  from  llio  (frande  (ie 
Sul  for  period  of  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  ;t0, 1910.  Foreign  corporations 
engaged  in  conducting  railroad  and  other  enterprises  in  Brazil 
record  increased  earnings  as  a  result  of  higher  exchange  value 
of  Brazilian  currency.  Their  rei-eipls  are,  of  course,  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  medium  of  e.xchange,  while  dividends  are  in  pounds 
sterling,  francs,  or  marks.  Cotfee  entries  for  current  year  have 
been  small  of  late,  owing  to  tendency  to  await  lower  exchange, 
which  means  better  prices.  A  certiiin  steamship  company  is 
to  put  on  new  passenger  steamer  for  the  Europe- Brazil  and 
River  Plata  run. 

Sale  of  American  coal  in  Brazil . 

American  shoe  stores  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Unification  of  Brazilian  railways . 

Market  for  iron  and  steel  buildmg  materials,  bars  and  rods,  etc., 
in  Brazil. 

Decreased  production  of  cocoa  in  State  of  Bahia . 

CHILE. 

Market  for  automobiles . 

Business  conditions  and  outlook . 

Nitrate  business  and  its  outlook . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Chilean  Government  placed  order 
for  artillery  to  valueof$2.09ti.618  United  States  gold.  Railway 
connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  .Aires  ascends  the  .Andes 
7,fil5  feet  within  a  distance  of  46hnllcs  from  Los  Andes  to  the 
summit,  or  an  average  of  aboutil66  feet  to  the  mile.  Chilean 
Government  (has  taken  active  measures  to  prevent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cholera  into  the  country  by  having  every  avenue  of  en¬ 
trance  to  Chile  watched,  and  is  in  shape  to  combat  the  disease 
should  it  tireak  out  within  its  liorders.  Industrial  Exposition 
at  Valparaiso  opened  lasthveek  and  promises  to  be  well  at¬ 
tended.  To  lie  kept  openjfor  4  or  5  months.  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  completed  plans  for  water  works  at  Los  .Anjeles.  La 
Calera,  and  San  Carlos.  Notice  for  iilds  for  installation  of 
plants  at  these  cities  will  soon  lie  published  liy  the  Ministerio 
de  Industria  y  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago,  Chile.  Reports  that 
a  certain  steamship  company  will  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  be¬ 
tween  Valparaiso  and  Panama  to  connect  with  another  lino 
from  Colon  to  Ne  .v  York  and  thence  to  England.  Voyage  from 
Valparaiso  to  Liverpool  expected  to  be  made  via  New  York  in 
25  days. 

Coal  production  In  Chile . 

Ne.v  dry  dock  at  Talcahuano . 

Manufacturing  in  Chile . 

Cost  of  living  in  Chile . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  There  are 32  distilleries  and  55  brew¬ 
eries  in  Chile  that  pay  the  Government  al  lout  S!  ,000,000  U nlted 
States  gold  each  vear  as  revenue  tax.  Chilean  exports  for  first 
7  months  of  19l6  amounted  to  *55,960,135  United  States  gold, 
against  *51,754,813  for  1909.  Gain  was  ahnost  entirely  in  ni¬ 
trate.  Government  estimate  for  running  public  schools  of 
Chile  for  year  1911  amounts  to  *6,606,953  United  States  gold,  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  to  lie  expended  on  ne.v  building  and 
equipment.  During  first  9  months  of  1910  there  were  1,970 
tons  less  of  copper  exported  from  Chile  than  for  same  period 
during  1909.  Chilean  Government  has  under  consideration 
the  construction  of  an  irrigation  plant  near  Mclipilla  liy  means 
of  a  tunnel  leading  from  Maifio  River,  If  miles  long,  that  will 
irrigate  26.548  acres  of  land.  Chilean  deficit  for  1910  estimateil 
at  53.000,000  pesos  or  *19,345,000  U nited  States  gold ,  and  to  over¬ 
come  this  during  the  next  year  it  is  proposed  by  Congress  to 
practice  rigid  economy  and  to  undertake  no  new  works  during 
1911.  .Attendance  at  a  Government  business  and  commercial 
school  in  Valparaiso  reached  729  during  the  year  1910.  There 
are  evening  classes  for  employed,  and  course  is  quite  thorough 
and  covers  classes  in  all  commercial  languages  of  the  country. 
Port  charges,  facilities  for  handling  cargoes,  and  other  matters 
concerning  importation  of  merchandise  into  foreign  countries. 


Oct.  25  i  J.  J.  Slechta,  vice-consul- 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


I 

i 


Oct. 

27 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

Do. 

Nov. 

8 

S.  P.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia. 

Sept. 

27 

A.  A.  AVlnslow,  consul,  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

Oct. 

8 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

I 


Oct. 

15 

Do. 

Oct. 

17 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

'is' 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct.  27  Rea  Hanna,  consul,  Iqulque. 
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Title. 


ciiaE— continued. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Chile . 

Nitrate  concession  organized . 

Concession  for  railway  construction . . 

Railroad  concession . 

Manufacture  of  silk  in  Chile . 

What  the  Fanaraa  Canal  is  e.xpected  to  do  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Deposits  in  savings  banks  of  Chile 
Increased  $.542,764  United  States  gold  during  the  5  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1910.  According  to  Chile’s  census  taken  in  1907, 
there  are  24  cities  exceeding  10,000  population,  with  a  total  of 
924,041  out  of  a  total  population  of  3,249,279  for  the  entire 
country.  .According  to  late  report,  there  are  1,574  tenement 
hou-ses'ln  Santiago,  Chile.  There  are  4,758  industrial  estab- 
iLshmcnts  in  Chile,  with  invested  capital  of  $281 ,209,523  United 
States  gold,  giving  employment  to  75,174  persons.  During 
October  37.2  miles  of  new  rails  were  laid  on  the  Oovernment 
railways  of  Chile,  and  during  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 1910,  the 
Government  expended  $1,748,987  United  States  gold  on  new 
construction.  Chilean  Government  has  made  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  for  petroleum  in  vicinity  of  Funta  Arenas,  with 
the  result  that  some  oil  was  found,  and  surroundings  indicate 
that  large  quantities  mav  be  found  in  these  parts.  Gas  was 
found  escaping  in  one  place  in  sullicient  quantities  to  burn 
when  ignited. 


Date  of 
report. 

Author. 

! 

Oct.  31 

A.  -A.  AVinslow,  consul, 

paraiso. 

...do. . .. 

Do. 

...do. ... 

Do. 

...do.... 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

Nov.  4 

Do. 

Nov.  15 

Do. 

COLOMBIA. 


Market  for  cement, 


Translation  of  law  regarding  the  registration  of  foreign  compa- 
.  nies  pennanently  established  in  Colombia. 

CUBA. 

Budget  for  fiscal  year  1911  and  1912  submitted  by  President  j 
Gomez  to  Cuban  Congress  on  Nov.  14, 1910. 

Iron  wire  (tariH  No.  41,  a,  b,  and  c)  will  be  exempted  from  the  30 
per  cent  surtax  placed  upon  it  by  Executive  Decree  of  Feb.  1, 
1904,  etc.,  dated  Nov.  23, 1910. 

DOMINICAN'  REPUBUC. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Lotteries  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Soap  factories  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Use  of  plantain  meal  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

.Sources  of  water  supply  and  use  of  filters  in  Puerto  Plata  con¬ 
sular  district. 

ECUADOR. 

Proposals  for  construction  of  117  kilometers  of  railroad  from  city 
of  Ambato,  Ecuador,  to  the  river  .\rajuno. 

GUATEMALA. 

Moving  pictures . 

Market  for  corrugated-iron  roofing . 

Market  for  hosiery . 

Marketfor  parquetry  flooring . 

Market  for  spray-briishes . 

Market  for  -American  furniture . 

Market  for  contractors’  supplies . 

Market  for  .American  hardware . 

Translation  of  treaty  published  in  “El  Guatemalteco’’  is.sue  of 
Nov.  7, 1910  (relative  to  commerce  bet weim  theCentral  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics). 

HONDURAS. 

No  motion-picture  theaters  in  -Amalpa . 

Rate  of  exchange  for  month  of  September  averaged  270  per  cent. . 
Census  of  1910  in  Honduras. 


.Sept.  22  ! 

Chas.  II.  Small,  vice  and 
deputy  consul-general, 
Bogota. 

Sept.  20  ; 

j 

Do. 

Nov.  19 

John  B.  Jackson,  minister, 
Havana. 

Nov.  23 

Do. 

Oct.  27 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul,  Pu¬ 
erto  Plata. 

Nov.  11 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

Nov.  17 

Do. 

Dee.  12 

Do. 

Oct.  27 

II.  R.  Dietrich,  consul-gen¬ 
eral,  Guayaquil. 

Oct.  7 

M.  F.  Friely,  Consular  agent, 
Champerico. 

...do . 

Do. 

Oct.  10 

Geo.  -A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  oon.sul- 
general,  Guatemala  Citv. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Oct.  27 

Do. 

Oct.  28 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

Oct.  15 

G.  Schmuck,  consul, 
Amalpa. 

Oct.  19 

A.  T.  Haeberic,  consul,  Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
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Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


UONDURAS— continued. 


Waterworks  concession  at  Puerto  Cortes. 


N'ov.  t 


Truck  Rardeninj;  in  Honduras. 
Artiilcial  litthting  in  Honduras 
Sale  of  optical  ttoods  abroad . . . 
Prices  of  beer,  etc . 


Nov.  16 
Xov.  25 
Nov.  28 
..do . 


C.  l.;i)awson,  consul.  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 


MK.XICO. 


Coffee  in  Soconusco,  Chiapas 


Sept.  26 


Railways  in  Chiapas,  Me.xico . '  Oct.  7 

Crop  report . i  Oct.  18 


Market  for  motor  wagons. 


.do . 


Market  for  furniture . 

Market  for  rubber  tires  and  rubber  goods . 

Market  for  parquetry  flooring . 

Market  for  carpet  sweejjers . 

Market  for  rubber  tires . 

Market  for  horse-clipping  and  sheep-shearing  machines 
-All-rail  route  to  Central  America . 


Oct. 

...do. 

..do. 

,  ..do. 
.  -  do. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


19 


20 

21 


Colossal  Spanish  colony  project  in  Chiapas . i, .  .do . 

Prospects  for  investments  in  henequen  industry . i  Oct.  25 


Oii-producing  plants . j  Oct.  31 

Port  charges,  fiicilltlcs  for  handling  cargoes,  and  other  matters  |  Xov.  1 
concerning  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  foreign  conn-  ; 
tries. 

.Artesian  wells  in  San  Luis  Potosi . ' . .  .do _ 


New  international  bridge  between  Matamoros  and  Brownsville. .  j  Nov.  1 


Experimental  agricultural  station  in  Oa-xaca .  Nov.  2 

Trade  reciprocity  and  how  to  sell  American  goods  abroad .  Nov.  3 

Market  tor  stoves . ;  Nov.  4 


-Market  for  cotton  bats . .  do . 

Value  of  catalogues  and  publications.  -American  trade  will  be  ...do . i 

beneflted  more  by  having  traveling  salesmen. 

Maritime  movement  at  Mazatlan . Nov.  7 


American  trade  opportunities  In  Me.xico . .  do . 

Increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico . ...do . 

Report  on  increa.sing  American  trade  by  use  of  traveling  sales-  ;...do . 

men  and  printed  matter.  Uselessness  In  sending  catalogues, 
etc.,  to  consuls. 

Photographic  supplies .  Nov.  8 


Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad .  Nov.  9  ' 

Tampico  notes:  New  steamship  line.  .American  school  in  Tam-  ...do . ! 

pico.  Oil.  Movement  to  organize  producers  of  fruit,  truck,  -  j 

and  other  agricultural  products.  Fiber  from  banana  plants. 

Port  charges,  facilities  for  handling  cargoes,  and  other  matters  . .  .do . 

concerning  importation  of  merchandise  at  San  Benito,  Chiapas, 

Mexico. 

Construction  of  wharf  at  Ensenada.  Opportunity  for  American  Nov.  10  ; 
exporters. 

Coffee  prospects . do . ; 

Metal  ceilings .  Nov.  11  I 


Optical  goods  in  Chiapas. 


.do. 


Population  of  Salina  Cruz,  Me.xico. 


Nov.  12 


Shipping  at  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico . do. 

Importation  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  La  Paz . do. 


Imports  Into  Me.xlco— articles  needed. 


.do. 


Of  Interest  to  American  exporters, 


Nov.  15 


-A.  W.  Brickwood,  jr..  Con¬ 
sul,  Tapachula. 

1)0. 

-A.  1).  Smith,  consul,  -Aguas- 
calientes. 

-A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  .Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  AV.  Brickwood,  jr..  Con¬ 
sul,  Tapachula. 

Do. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul, 
Progreso. 

T.  W.  Voetter. 

C.  .A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consui,  San 
LuLs  Potosi. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  consul-general, 
Monterrey. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Stadden,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  in  charge,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

Do. 

Do. 


W.  E.  -Alger,  consul,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 

A.  B.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Stadden,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  in  charge,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

S.  Mitgill,  consul,  Guadala¬ 
jara. 

-A.  V.  Dve, consul, Nogales. 

C.  A.  Mrtler,consul  ,Tampico. 


A.  AV.  Brickwood,  consul, 
Tapai'hula. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

A.  AV.  Brickwood,  consul, 
Tapachula. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

A.  W.  Brickwood,  consul, 
Tapachula. 

L.  AV.  Haskall, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

Do. 

L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

0.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

AVm.  E.  Alger, consul,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 
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Title. 


j  Date  of 
'  report. 


Author. 


MEXICO — continued. 


Report  giving  list  of  delegates  attending  the  inauguration  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  National  University. 

Proposed  railroad  to  Tampico  and  land  it  will  tap . 


Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 

Waterloo  cement  machinery  corporation . 

Opportunity  for  printers  and  lithographers— New  Year  cards _ 


Nov.  21 

..do . 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  25 


Forwarding  Spanish  text  and  English  translation  of  decree  de¬ 
claring  certain  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  free 
from  Import  duties. 

PANAM.V. 


Oct.  7 


Prices  of  beer . 

European  method  of  advertising . 

PARAGU.AY. 

Default  of  transportation  to  South  .America. 


Nov.  19  i 
Nov.  26  j 

Sept.  29  ' 


No  use  for  automobiles  in  Paraguay . 

Sale  of  typewriters  in  .\suncion . 

Possible' market  for  ready-made  clothing . 

Methods  of  introducing  foreign  goods  into  Paraguay. 

URUGUAY. 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  24 


Cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Uruguay . 

New  steamship  line  for  the  River  Plate — Frozen-meat  trade. 

Customs  receipts  of  Uruguay  for  September.  1910 . 

Uruguay  agricultural  live-stock  census.  1908 . 

VENEZUELA. 


Oct.  10 

Oct.  13 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  24 


Decree  regarding  various  sanitary  articles . 

Films  for  cinematographs . 

More  “mixed”  packing  from  the  United  States. 

Guns  and  revolvers  In  Venezuela . 

The  first  steamboat  built  in  Venezuela . 

V^arlous  tariff  changes  in  Venezuela . 


Oct.  26 

Oct.  28 
Nov.  4 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  12 


A.  Shanklin,  consul-general, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul,  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  con.siil-general, 
Monterev. 

G.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 
Encenada. 


Josd  de  Olivares,  consul, 
Managua. 


J.  C.  Kellogg,  consul,  Colon. 
Do. 


C.  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul,  Asun¬ 
cion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


F.  L.  Coding,  consul,  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


S.  Whltehouse,  charge  a’af- 
aires,  Caracas. 

Do. 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Gualra. 

Ralph  Totten,  consul  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  I.a 
Guaira. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


DIPLOMATIC  CHANGES. 


According  to  a  dispatch  published  in  the  “Figaro”  of  December  4, 
Mr.  ViCEXTE  Dominguez  will  he  appointed  Minister  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  London,  Mr.  Romulo  S.  Xaon,  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Epifanio  Portela  at  Rome. 


ARGENTINE  STUDENTS  VISITING  UNITED  STATES. 

Prof.  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  who  w^as 
educated  at  Cornell  and  at  Columbia  Universities,  sailed  from 
Buenos  Aires  the  latter  part  of  November  with  a  party  of  four  young 
Argentine  students.  The  party  are  to  spend  their  vacation,  December- 
March,  traveling  through  the  United  States,  visiting  New  York, 
Washington,  all  the  leading  universities,  and  many  industrial  and 
manufacturing  centers. 

The  young  men  in  the  part}'  are  all  of  prominent  families.  Raul 
Alvarez  is  son  of  Dr.  AuarsrfN  Alvarez,  vice-president  of  the 
University  of  La  Plata;  the  father  of  Emilio  Esteban  Gonzalez 
was  twice  a  member  of  the  Argentine  Cabinet  and  is  at  present  a 
vSenator;  Oscar  E.  Achinelli  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Buenos 
Aires  family,  while  Oscar  Lopez  ('amelo  is  well  known  at  La  Plata. 

PERMANENT  RESULTS  OF  ARGENTINA’S  CENTENARY  CELEBRA¬ 
TION. 

In  view  of  the  permanent  improvements  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
resulting  from  its  recent  centenary  celebration,  special  commendation 
is  due  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  sound 
judgment  and  foresight  displayed.  Aside  from  the  beneficial  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  nation,  many  new  buildings  and  monuments  have  been 
added ;  wLich  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

Nearly  $6,000,000  has  been  expended  upon  the  “Plaza  del  Con- 
greso,”  the  magnificent  and  spacious  breathing  place  in  front  of  the 
Federal  Congressional  Palace.  It  is  situated  in  front  of  the  Avenida 
de  Mayo  and  is  faced  by  the  largest  business  block  south  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  two  American  continents. 

Commemorative  high-school  buildings  have  been  provided  for  at 
Parana,  San  Juan,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca,  Corrientes,  Santa 
Fe,  La  Plata,  and  La  Rioja.  Those  at  Parana  and  Santiago  del 
Estero  will  accommodate  888  pupils  each  and  the  others  444  pupils. 
Each  building  will  be  equipped  with  gymnasiums  and  libraries  and 
cost  over  .$200,000.  In  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  the  beautiful 
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Mariano  Moreno  High  School  has  just  been  completed,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  centenary,  while  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  received  a  gift  of  $191,070  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Along  literary  and  historical  lines  a  historical  chart  of  the  Republic 
has  been  prepared;  important  literary  and  instructive  works  have 
been  published,  aided  financially  by  the  Government. 

Several  monuments  will  also  now  adorn  the  city  as  a  result  of  the 
celebration.  A  beautiful  statue  to  Mariano  Moreno  was  dedicated 
in  the  Plaza  del  Congreso;  statues  to  Paso,  Castelli,  Rodriguez 
Pena,  and  Saavedra  have  been  placed  in  the  public  parks  of  Buenos 
Aires.  A  large  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolome  Mitre  is  soon  to  be 
completed,  and  the  Dean  Funes  monument  has  been  unveiled  at 
Cordoba  in  the  University  grounds.  A  memorial  to  Rivadavia  is 
soon  to  be  built  by  popular  subscription. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  1899-1909. 

Vice-Consul  Charles  Lyon  Chandler  at  Buenos  Aires  submits 
the  following  interesting  table  showing  the  value  of  United  States 
exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  from  1899  to  1909: 


Value  of 
exports 

Year.  (United  ;  Year. 

States  I 
gold).  ! 


1899  .  19,5(3,510  1905. 

1900  .  11,558,237  1900. 

1901  . j  11,537,008  I  1907. 

1902  . '  9,801,804  '  1908. 

1903  . '  11,437,570  1909. 

1904  . '  16,902.017 


Value  of 
exports 
(United 
States 
gold). 


123,504,056 
32,073,359 
32, 1(3,336 
31,85.8,1,55 
33,712,505 


EDUCATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

A  summary’  of  the  educational  census  of  Maj'  23,  1909,  has  recently 
been  received  from  the  oflice  of  the  American  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires.  Notable  are  the  figures  covering  the  Government 
expenditures  for  educational  purjioses.  In  1881  $33,294.95  (United 
States  gold)  was  spent  for  primaiY^  education;  in  1907,  the  banner 
year,  it  reached  $3,566,402.71,  over  100  times  as  much.  The  average 
at  present  is  $3,500,000  a  year.  In  1909  the  Government  spent 
$10,898,673.75  on  education,  an  amount  equal  to  that  spent  on  the 
army  and  navA^  combined. 

There  are  at  present  5,321  jirimary  schools,  with  614,680  pupils 
and  18,571  teachers;  also  42  normal  schools,  with  2,186  teachers. 
For  secondary  instruction,  there  were,  in  1909,  26  “colegios  nacio- 
nales”  with  812  teachers;  these  are  preparatoiY'  schools  for  the  three 
national  universities.  About  $400,000  a  year  is  spent  on  the  six  com¬ 
mercial  high  schools,  which  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  approxi- 
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mately  2,000  pupils.  There  are,  in  addition,  schools  for  deaf-mutes, 
a  national  school  of  chemistry  at  San  Juan,  normal  school  of  physical 
education,  national  lyc6e  for  girls,  and  a  national  institution  for 
training  teachers  for  secondary  instruction.  Fifteen  of  the  58 
Argentine  Government  scholarship  holders  in  1909  were  studying 
in  the  United  States,  the  balance  in  Europe. 

A  few  other  interesting  facts  gleaned  from  the  census  are :  Only  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  Buenos  Aires  are  illiterate;  the 
first  kindergarten  in  South  America  was  founded  in  1868  in  Buenos 
Aires  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston; 
the  first  Argentine  Commercial  School  was  founded  in  1890,  hut  was 
reorganized  and  the  entire  system  of  commercial  instruction  classified 
in  1905.  The  National  Industrial  School  founded  in  1898  with  30 
students  to-day  has  over  600.  Physical  instruction  is  an  important 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  in  the  Republic. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

By  a  recent  law  of  the  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
Executive  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  commissions  as  he  deems 
expedient  to  study  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  telephone  system 
covering  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic.  The  results  of  these 
studies  are  to  he  embodied  in  reports  and  submitted  to  the  first 
ordinary  session  of  the  Congress  of  1911,  together  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  system. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  spend  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos 
paper  (about  $22,000  gold)  for  this  purpose. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Statistics  from  the  latest  oilicial  publications  received  show  clearly 
the  remarkable  progress  in  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  during  the  last  few  "years. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
northern  region  of  the  country,  there  have  been  established  many 
manufacturing  plants,  contributing  largely  to  the  industrial  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  Republic. 

Sugar  cane  is  cultivated  over  an  area  of  70,712,279  hectares,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  among  the  Provinces:  Tucuman,  61,802,961; 
Jujuy,  3,178,899;  Chaco  Territory,  2,217,971;  Santa  Fe,  952,236; 
Misiones,  785,167.  The  balance  is  distributed  among  the  following 
in  order  of  importance:  Corrientes,  Salta,  Entre  Rios,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca,  San  Luis,  and  La  Rioja,  and  the 
Territories  of  Pampa  and  Formosa,  whose  lands  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 

As  the  above  figures  indicate,  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
devoted  to  this  industry  is  located  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman. 
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Of  the  37  sugar  mills  in  the  Republic,  28  are  in  Tucuman,  2  in 
Jujuy,  2  in  Santa  Fe,  2  in  Chaco,  1  in  Salta,  1  in  Corrientes,  and  1 
in  Formosa. 

These  establishments,  mostly  owned  by  Argentinians,  are  capi¬ 
talized  at  74,416,933  pesos  paper  (about  $16,912,939  gold),  and  sell 
annually,  products  valued  at  46,730,697  pesos  (about  $10,620,610 
gold). . 

There  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  this  industry  38,591 
persons,  of  which  8,335  are  employed  in  the  mills  and  the  rest  in  the 
fields  and  other  departments. 

An  idea  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  Argentine  sugar  industry 
may  be  had  by  comparing  the  production  of  1891  with  that  of  1907. 
In  the  former  year  it  reached  a  total  of  46,366  tons,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  domestic  consumption,  12,836  tons  of  sugar  had  to  be 
imported. 

In  1907,  however,  the  production  amounted  to  109,445  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  136  per  cent  in  sixteen  years.  The  sugar  crop  of  1910 
is  ollicially  estimated  at  115,000  tons. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  recently  approved  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Co.  for  the  execution  of  irriga¬ 
tion  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Xeuquen  River  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  company  is  merely  the 
constructor  of  the  works  while  the  department  of  public  works  will 
have  charge  of  preparing  the  plans  and  appointing  the  technical  staff. 

The  works  to  be  executed  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Co. 
are  those  comprised  in  the  first  section  of  the  zone  of  the  valleys,  i.  e., 
between  Lake  Pellegrini  and  the  Chinchinales  station.  A  barrage 
is  to  be  thrown  across  the  Xeuquen  River  and  an  intake  canal  will  be 
cut  at  this  point  for  the  irrigation  works.  In  connection  with  this 
barrage  there  is  to  be  a  canal  for  the  diversion  of  the  flood  waters 
into  a  large  natural  basin,  known  as  the  “Cuenca  Vidal.” 

The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  $4,032,000  gold.  The 
Executive  believes  that  the  irrigation  tax,  although  very  low,  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  service  of  the  irrigation  bonds  that  will  be 
issued,  and  even  the  maintenance  charges  of  all  the  canals. 

THE  WHEAT,  FLAX,  AND  OATS  CROP. 

According  to  figures  just  received  from  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Argentina,  the  output  of  wheat,  flax, 
and  oats,  by  Provinces,  during  the  agricultural  year  1909-10,  was  as 
follows: 
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Provinces. 

Wheat.  ' 

Flax. 

Oats. 

Buenos  Aires . 

Santa  Fe . 

Cordoba . 

Entre  Rios . 

Pampa  Central . 

other  Provinces  and  Territories . 

Total . 

Tons. 

1,340,299  i 
470,077 
1,240,528 
154,508 
,  300,214 

1  60,000 

Ton*. 
281,762 
207,500  : 
110,541 
100,697 
15,615 
500 

Ton*. 

495,745 

4,366 

4,982 

10,799 

10,679 

3,000 

3,565,026 

716,615 

529,571 

Of  these  amounts,  there  were  exported  uj)  to  September  last 
1,757,000  tons  of  wheat  (including  flour),  596,000  tons  of  flax,  and 
298,500  tons  of  oats. 

AMiile  this  output  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  1908-9,  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions,  its  value  was  greater,  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  of 
cereals  in  the  world’s  market.  The  value  of  the  production  for 
1909-10  was,  wheat,  $320,000,000;  flax,  $115,000,000;  oats,  $28,- 
000,000;  making  a  total  of  $463,000,000. 

NEW  DIRECT  LINES  WITH  EUROPE. 

“The  London  Financial  News”  for  December  6,  1910,  announces 
that,  in  addition  to  large  increases  that  are  being  made  to  the  fleets 
of  the  various  steamship  lines  running  between  England  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  two  new  services  have  been  projected  from  the  Continent. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Company  has  approached  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Agriculture  with  an  offer  to  establish  a  direct  passenger  service  between 
Europe  and  Bahia  Blanca  on  condition  that  no  subsidy  is  paid  to 
any  competing  concern.  It  is  understood  that  the  proposal  is 
receiving  favorable  consideration. 

Capitalists  interested  in  the  industries  of  Italy  and  Argentina  are 
also  about  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  service 
of  fast  steamers  between  the  Mediterranean,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Bahia  Blanca,  with  direct  transshipment  of  cargoes  to  vessels  which 
call  at  Patagonian  coastal  points  and  travel  up  the  Parana.  The 
line  to  Bahia  Blanca  will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  the  transport  of 
emigrants. 

PURCHASE  OF  SANITARY  MATERIAL. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  authorized  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  invest  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,000,000  pesos  paper  (about 
$440,000  United  States  currency)  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  purchase  of  sanitary  equipment  for  the  National  Provinces  and 
Territories.  He  is  further  authorized  to  invest  not  over  500,000  pesos 
paper  (about  $220,000  United  States  currency)  in  the  purchase  of 
stationary  and  floating  material  for  the  maritime  sanitary  defense  of 
the  ports  of  the  Republic. 
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The  same  act  provides  for  the  orfranization  of  a  disinfecting  corps 
of  500  men  and  a  sanitation  corps  of  an  equal  number. 

PETROLEUM  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  CHACO. 

The  Department  of  Public  "Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was 
recently  informed  from  Chaco  that  when  boring  for  w’ater  on  the 
Quimilo-Estancia,  on  the  Anatuya  Raihvay,  the  drill  struck  an  exten¬ 
sive  vein  of  asphalt — a  certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  petroleum. 
The  dimensions  of  this  deposit  and  its  depth  below  the  surface  are 
not  yet  known. 

THE  PORT  OF  BAHIA  BLANCA. 

The  port  of  Bahia  Blanca,  which,  on  account  of  its  geographical 
situation  and  its  deep  and  w’ell-protected  bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  progressed  remarkabl}’  in 
a  short  period.  Its  development  will  receive  a  still  greater  impetus 
wdthin  the  next  few'  j^ears  because  of  the  rapid  growdh  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
large  and  rich  agricultural  zone  of  unusual  adaptability  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

The  port  of  Bahia  Blanca  exported  during  1909  products  valued 
at  $47,848,379  gold,  representing  12  })er  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  Republic;  and  during  the  first  half  of  1910  its  exports  amounted 
to  $28,456,659,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

These  figures  are  indeed  interesting  when  compared  to  the  exports 
of  twenty-eight  years  ago.  In  1882  Bahia  Blanca  was  credited  in 
the  statistics  w'ith  only  $2,652  gold,  in  exports,  wdiich  twm  years  later 
increased  to  $380,000,  or  0.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  In  the  fol- 
low'ing  years  the  increase  has  been  steady;  1887,  $1,119,000,  or  1.3 
per  cent;  1890,  $3,068,084,  or  3  per  cent;  and  1909,  $47,848,379,  or 
12  per  cent. 

Bahia  Blanca  is  now  the  third  commercial  port  of  Argentina. 

BRIDGES  IN  CORRIENTES. 

By  a  law'  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  the  Executiv'e  is  authorized  to 
order  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  rivers  Santa  Lucia,  Aguapay , 
and  Mirinay,  and  over  the  rivulets  Curuzu-Cuatia,  Ayui  Sarandi, 
and  (lenova,  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes. 

For  the  surveys  and  estimates  the  Executive  is  empowered  to 
spend  the  sum  of  30,000  pesos  paper  (about  $13,200  gold),  and  in  the 
fii-st  ordinary  session  of  the  Congress  of  1911,  he  shall  submit  a  report 
of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  construction  of  these  bridges. 

The  same  law'  authorizes  the  President  to  spend  150,000  pesos  paper 
(about  $66,000  gold)  in  surveying  the  Riachuelos  and  Maloyas 
creeks  in  order  to  ascertain  their  hydrographic  structure  and  the  best 
manner  of  utilizing  them  for  the  public  service. 
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RAILROAD  NOTES. 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS. 

The  First  South  American  Railway  Congress  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  from  October  18  to  October  30,  1910.  Representatives  were 
present  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  Proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Argentine  Railway  Department  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Congress.  Papers  of  unusual  importance  were  read 
by  some  of  the  leading  railwa}’  men  of  the  nations  represented. 

THE  DEAN  FUNES-LAGUNA  PAIVA  RAILROAD. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
lino  from  Dean  Funes  to  Laguna  Paiva,  a  distance  of  400  kilometers, 
was  completed. 

This  new  lino  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  development  of 
many  agricultural  regions,  as  it  extends  from  the  coast  of  Sante  Fe 
Province  to  Dean  Funes,  a  town  on  the  northernmost  section  of  the 
Province  of  Cordoba.  It  starts  from  Laguna  Paiva  and  passes 
through  Iriondo,  Progreso,  Ataliva,  and  P.  Marini,  in  Santa  Fe, 
whence  it  crosses  the  vast  zone  between  that  point  and  Avellaneda, 
in  Cordoba.  From  here  it  extends  northward  as  far  as  Dean  Funes. 

BRANCH  LINE  FROM  RECONQUISTA. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  description  juesented  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  starting  at 
Reconquista  and  extending  northward  for  a  distance  of  40  kilometers. 

LA  ZANJA  RAILROAD  BRANCH. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
authorized  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  liailroad  Company  to  construct 
and  operate  a  branch  line,  78  kilometers  long,  to  connect  the  La 
Zanja  station  with  that  of  Meridiano  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

There  have  been  shipped  378,422  bales  of  wool  from  the  ports  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  October  1,  1 909-September  30, 
1910.  Of  this  amount  31,013  bales  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. 

For  the  fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30,  1910,  the  declared 
exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  $3,724,602.84. 

67818--Bull.  1—11 - 10 
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The  largest  industrial  exposition  ever  held  in  Argentina  is  now  in 
progress  and  will  remain  open  until  March,  1911. 

A  report  has  been  published  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  containing  considerable  valuable  information 
regarding  the  development  of  public  and  private  railways  in  the 
Republic,  highways  and  bridges  constructed,  port  works,  dredging, 
irrigation,  sewerage  systems,  and  other  public  improvements  for  the 
period  of  March,  1908,  to  March,  1910. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSANDEAN  TERRITORY. 


The  Bolivian  Government  is  taking  steps  to  develop  the  territory 
on  the  Upper  Paraguay  River.  With  this  end  in  view  it  has  decided 
to  create  a  new  department  in  the  region  drained  by  the  upper  waters 
of  this  stream,  to  be  known  as  the  "Departamento  de  los  Chiquites.” 
The  capital  of  the  new  department  will  be  Puerto  Suarez,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  city  on  the  Paraguay  River.  The  Government  is  alreaily  planning 
to  colonize  this  territory',  and  a  railway  is  proposed  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Puerto  Suarez. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

Seflor  Gutierrez  Guerra,  the  well-known  Bolivian  economist,  has 
recently  published  an  excellent  book  entitled  “Estadistica  Bancaria,” 
on  the  banks  of  Bolivia.  One  of  its  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  financial  situation  of  the  Republic,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

The  favorable  market  prices  of  our  export  products,  which  were  firmly  maintained 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  (1910),  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
betterment  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  Republic. 

Our  commercial  crisis  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  which,  if  wisely  availed  of,  will  place  the  country  upon  a  solid  financial  basis, 
which  in  the  future  will  enable  us  to  meet  with  greater  firmness  any  of  those  economic 
commotions  which  periodically  invade  countries. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  for  one  purpose  or  another,  has  served  satis¬ 
factorily  to  strengthen  the  national  finances. 

The  foreign  loan  for  the  Light  and  Power  Company  has  brought  into  the  country 
£270,000;  the  sale  of  the  Guaqui  Railway  £134,000;  from  the  northwest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  derived  an  extraordinary  revenue  of  £25,000. 

These  sums,  which  together  represent  over  5,000,000  bolivianos,  have  established 
the  stability  of  international  exchange  at  an  adequate  rate. 

The  increase  of  capital  of  the  National  Bank  by  the  sum  of  500,000  bolivianos  and 
that  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  to  the  amount  of  2,200,000  bolivianos  have  mobilized 
anew  the  powerful  element  of  credit.  These  institutions  have  now  thrown  their 
doors  wide  open  to  honest  commerce,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  capital, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  lower. 
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telegraph  movement  in  1900-10. 

The  Bolivian  Minister  in  Washington  has  furnished  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
General  of  Telegraplis  of  the  Republic  for  1900-10.  According  to 
this  well-edited  and  comprehensive  ilocument,  the  telegraph  and  cable 
movement  of  Bolivia  during  1909-10  was  as  follows: 


Issued. 

Received. 

Revenue 

(bolivia¬ 

nos). 

Messages. 

Words. 

Messages. 

Words. 

Government  lines . 

Telegraph  Company  of  Bolivia . 

Antofagasta  Raliway . 

Guaqui  Railway . 

Uuanchaca  Company . 

Bolivia  Railway . 

.  276,974 

.  19,837 

.  86,447 

.  34,563 

.  4,771 

.  22,948 

5,769,219 

321,946 

2,386,389 

762,879 

81,948 

328,980 

295,499 

17,312 

87,525 

36,588 

5,065 

23,011 

6,407,000 

254,341 

2,558,101 

696,241 

83,254 

329,308 

198,621. 16 
148,298.08 
2,981.47 
17,840.23 
5,011.37 
1,089.00 

Total . 

. 1  445,540 

9,651,361 

465,600 

10,328,305 

373,847.31 

THE  BISMUTH  INDUSTRY. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the 
very  few  bismuth-producing  countries,  said  to  be  three  in  all. 

In  Bolivia  bismuth  is  generally  exploited  with  other  metals  from 
which  its  separation  is  easy.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  zone  between 
Huayna-Potosf,  in  La  Paz,  and  Chorolque,  in  Potosl;  the  principal 
region  is  that  of  Tazna. 

It  is  perhaps  a  well-known  fact  that  the  production  of  bismuth 
has  been  subject  to  monopoly  control.  For  this  reason  the  prices  of 
bismuth  do  not  undergo  any  material  fluctuations,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  for  several  years  the  price  of  this  metal  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  9,150  bolivianos  per  metric  ton. 

From  1904  to  1909  the  bismuth  exported  from  Bolivia  has  amounted 
to  1,220,824,280  kilos,  valued  at  7,047,399.60  bolivianos,  or  an  annual 
average  of  203,470,713  kilos,  valued  at  1,174,566.60  bolivianos. 

At  present,  one  quintal  of  bismuth  in  bars  pays  an  export  duty  of 
10  bolivianos,  and  one  quintal  of  bismuth  in  small  bars,  7  bolivianos, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  February  9,  1910. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RUBBER. 

Next  to  tin  the  most  important  product  of  Bolivia  is  rubber,  the 
annual  export  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $4,000,000.  The  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  rubber  lands  is  regulated  by  law  through  a  tax  of  1  boli¬ 
viano  yearly.  The  principal  areas  lie  in  the  northeast,  near  the 
Peruvian  boundary;  in  the  east  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Azero,  and  in  the  Acre  and  Beni  territory,  which  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  its  yield. 
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The  Acre  is  watered  by  several  large  rivers  originating  in  the  Cor¬ 
dillera,  and  flowing  into  the  Amazon.  Those  rivers  are  the  Beni, 
Madre  de  Dios,  the  Orton,  and  the  Acre.  The  capital,  Puerto  Acre, 
is  connected  by  water  with  the  important  Brazilian  commercial 
town  of  Manaos. 

There  are  about  25,000  Europeans,  Brazilians,  and  Asiatics  in 
the  Acre. 

Two  varieties  of  rubber  plant  are  found  in  this  Territory,  the  caucho, 
which  has  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  extract  the  sap,  and  the  Hevea, 
which  is  merely  tapped.  In  some  cases  the  trees  are  tapped  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  are  then  rested  for  a  similar  term.  Other 
rubber  trees  are  tapped  for  six  years  at  a  time  and  then  left  untouched 
for  a  like  period.  The  trees  selected  for  tapping  in  the  Acre  are 
usually  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  are  expected  to  jdeld 
for  20  years,  after  which  they  become  useless. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  ANTOFAGASTA-ORUKO  RAILWAY. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Antofagasta  Kailway  Company  for  the  extension  of  its  lines  to  La 
Paz,  and  thence  eastward  as  far  as  the  Yungas.  Accordingly,  the 
Antofagasta  Railway  will  reach  the  capital  on  its  own  rails,  becoming 
independent  of  the  Peruvian  corporation. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  two  railroads  to  La  Paz,  now,  the  Guaqui 
Railway,  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  which  descends  from  the  north, 
and  the  iVntofagasta  line,  from  the  south.  The  former  is  an  electric 
road,  while  the  latter  is  steam. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  NOVEMBER,  1910. 

The  following  table  showing  the  articles  of  merchandise  exported 
from  New  York  to  Bolivia  during  the  month  of  November,  1910,  has 
just  been  received.  The  data  are  taken  from  a  statistical  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Consul-General  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  and  supplied  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the 
Minister  of  Bolivia  at  Washington : 


Cotton  goods .  $35, 340.  C9 

Machinery .  4, 507.  35 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages .  2. 193.  75 

Kerosene .  ] ,  725. 86 

Hardware .  1 , 450.  97 

Miscellaneous .  24, 095. 94 


EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA,  JULY-SEPTEMBER, 

1910. 

From  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington  comes  also  the  following 
table  showing  the  exports  to  Bolivia  through  San  Francisco  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1910: 
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Month. 

Value  of 
exports. 

July . 

August . 

September . 

.  134,678.43 

.  54,805.40 

. 88,402.33 

Total . 

.  177,886.16 

GROWTH  OF  CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 


The  returns  of  the  cattle  census  in  Brazil  show  a  remarkable  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  industr}',  particularly  in  the  States  of  Kio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Minas,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  now 
supplies  to  the  home  markets  about  15,000,000  kilos  of  lard  annually 
and  has  recently  commenced  exporting  this  product  to  Germany. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tanneries  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  patent  and  morocco  leathers  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
product.  This  State  has  also  greatly  increased  its  cereal  output, 
producing  annually  260,000  bags  of  wheat  and  400,000  bags  of  rice. 
In  this  State  about  33,730  square  meters  is  devoted  to  agriculture. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SMELTING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  offering  special 
inducements  for  the  establishment  of  the  smelting  industry  in  that 
State.  A  recent  decree  grants  exemption,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
from  the  payment  of  industrial  and  export  taxes,  to  the  first  com¬ 
pany  which  shall  establish  an  iron  smelting  and  manufacturing  plant 
in  this  State. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 

A  French  company  registered  under  the  name  of  “Sodete  Franco 
Bresilienne  de  Travaux  Publics”  has  recently  been  authorized  to 
operate  in  Brazil.  The  company  was  incorporated  at  Paris,  with 
a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs,  and  under  its  charter  is  empowered 
to  build  and  operate  port  works,  railways,  electric  tramways, 
wagon  roads,  irrigation  and  drainage  works,  lighting,  etc. 


NEW  NAVIGATION  SERVICE. 

Messrs.  Rocha  Silva  &  Co.,  of  Belem,  Para,  have  recently  obtained 
a  concession  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  that  point  and 
the  ports  on  the  Yaco  River,  in  the  Acre  Territory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has  been 
granted  an  appropriation  of  110  contos  for  establishing  telegraph 
communication  between  Porto  Murtinho  in  the  State  of  !Matto 
Grosso,  and  the  Paraguayan  frontier  at  S.  Carlos,  and  between  the 
city  of  Goyaz  and  Boa  Vista  in  the  State  of  Goyaz. 

REDUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  during  the  current  year 
the  public  debt  of  Brazil  has  been  reduced  by  £3,121,961-1-11. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  “Diario  Official”  of  October  27,  1910,  contains  the  text  of 
the  presidential  act  establishing  a  system  of  agricultural  schools 
in  Brazil.  The  regulations  provide  for  a  course  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  stock-raising 
and  the  rural  industries.  The  decree  further  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  High  School  in  the 
Federal  District,  the  courses  of  which  should  fit  young  men  for 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges,  and  experimental  stations.  Agricultural  schools  teach¬ 
ing  theoretical  and  practical  farming  will  also  be  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  course  of  study  covering  a 
period  of  three  years.  Theoretical  instruction  in  the  class  room  will 
be  follow^ed  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratories  and  experimental 
farms.  An  apprentice  system  is  also  provided  for  training  the 
children  of  farmers  and  rural  laborers  in  the  proper  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  instruments,  farm  sanitation,  treatment  and 
feeding  of  domestic  animals,  etc. 

REPORT  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Interior  to  reorganize  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Brazil  has 
submitted  its  report.  It  recommends  that  secondary,  as  well  as 
higher  educational  institutions,  should  be  so  reorganized  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  instruction,  and  that 
the  primary  schools  be  still  further  extended. 

NEW  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  new  postage  stamps  of  Brazil  were  put  in  circulation  on 
November  15  last.  One  of  the  new  stamps  shows  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  on  an  olive-colored  ground,  and 
another  bears  the  portrait  of  the  present  President  of  Brazil,  on  a 
background  of  light  brown. 
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LEASE  OF  RIO  WHARF  TRANSFERRED. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  November  9,  1910,  the  contract  for  the 
lease  of  the  Rio  port  works  has  been  transferred  to  the  Compagnie 
du  Port  de  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

NEW  BOND  ISSUE. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  to 
issue  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1,164  contos,  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  Rio  das  Flores  and  Uniao 
Valenciana  Railways,  which  are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  system. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  AND  MINERALOGICAL 

SERVICE. 

The  “Diario  Official,”  of  November  17,  1910,  contains  the  text 
of  the  new  regulations  governing  the  Geological  and  Mineralogical 
Service,  the  reorganization  of  which  was  authorized  by  a  presidential 
decree  of  November  9,  1910. 

NEW  WIRELESS  SYSTEM  FOR  BRAZIL. 

The  United  Wireless  Company  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
report  of  Vice-Consul-General  Slechta  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  placing 
its  wireless  system  on  all  of  the  ships  operated  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileire, 
the  large  subsidized  line  of  Brazilian  steamers.  Stations  at  6  strategic 
points  on  the  coast  have  been  erected  in  connection  with  this  service, 
to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  national  telegraph  lines  of 
Brazil,  and  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  Government  to 
set  up  stations  at  20  more  points  along  the  coast.  It  is  probable 
that  within  the  next  six  months  the  United  Wireless  systems  will 
be  placed  on  Brazil’s  warships. 

SANTOS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909. 

United  States  Consul  Jay  White,  of  Santos,  has  recently  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  that  port 
for  the  year  1909.  During  that  year  the  exports  from  Santos  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $50,888,410,  the  entire  amount 
being  for  coffee.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  at  that  point 
were  somewhat  less  than  $4,000,000. 

During  that  year  there  arrived  through  the  port  of  Santos  38,238 
immigrants,  mainly  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Turkish,  and 
Russian.  Of  this  number  25,516  came  voluntarily. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  3,336,291  arrived  at  that  port. 
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Toward  the  latter  part  of  1909  there  were  in  operation  326  factories 
(not  including  the  smaller  ones)  employing  24,186  hands.  The  most 
active  and  prosperous  industry  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
textiles. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITY  IN  SANTOS. 

According  to  a  communication  from  the  consul  at  Santos,  Mr. 
Jay  White,  there  is  opportunity  in  his  district  for  business  in  w^aist 
overalls,  apron  overalls,  sack  coats,  cotton,  jean,  khaki,  and  corduroy 
trousers,  work  shirts,  and  children’s  play  suits.  These  articles, 
how^ever,  should  .be  suitable  to  a  warm  climate.  At  present  this 
line  of  goods  is  imported  from  Germaiw  and  England.  He  states 
the  best  method  of  securing  this  business  is  to  send  representatives 
who  are  conversant  with  the  Portuguese  language,  or  if  literature 
or  correspondence  is  sent,  this  should  also  be  in  Portuguese. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Great  AVestern  of  Brazil  Railway  Company  has  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Brazilian  Government  to  extend  the  Southern 
Pernambuco  Railway  from  station  Garanhuns  to  Bom  Conselho,  a 
distance  of  50  kilometers,  and  to  operate  the  same. 

Messrs.  Amandio  Fidencio  Lampert  and  Pedro  A.  Gon^^alves 
DE  Carvalho  have  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  construction  of  100  kilometers  of  railway  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Cahy  River,  extending  from  the  Port  of  S.  Joao  de 
Montenegro  to  the  boundary  of  the  district  of  Caxias,  in  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  contractors  will  receive  a  subsidy  of 
15  contos  for  each  kilometer  of  line  built. 

The  Minas  section  of  the  Bahia-Minas  Railway,  extending  from 
Aymore  station  to  Thcophilo  Ottoni,  and  having  a  length  of  233.87 
kilometers,  has  been  purchased  by  a  group  of  capitalists,  who  are 
authorized  to  use  the  power  of  the  waterfalls  which  are  fouml  within 
a  distance  of  8  kilometers  of  the  line,  for  the  future  electrification  of 
the  road.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  new  owners  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  lands  bordering  the  line. 
The  section  traversed  by  the  railway  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State,  especially  in  timber  lands. 

The  definite  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  extensions  of 
the  Baturite  Railw'ay  and  of  the  Victoria-Diamantina  Railway  have 
recently  been  approved.  The  extension  of  the  Baturite  Railway  will 
have  a  length  of  51,700  meters  from  Iguatu  to  Cedro,  while  the 
Victoria-Diamantina  will  extend  for  a  length  of  257.70  kilometers 
over  the  section  between  Itabira  and  Matto  Dentro  and  the  line  to 
Santa  Anna  dos  Ferros. 
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CHANGE  IN  ROUTE  OF  BRANCH  LINE  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE 

RAILWAY. 

A  decree  bearing  date  of  Xoveniber  S,  1910,  authorizes  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  route  of  the  Villa  Murtinho-Villa  Bella  branch  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  According  to  the  new  route  adopted, 
the  line  will  start  from  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Pao  Grande  Falls, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mamore  River,  and  extend  to  Esperanqa 
Falls,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Beni. 

NEW  RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Brazil  signed  on  October  6^ 
1910,  a  contract  with  Messrs.  J.  de  Oliveira  Ferxaxdes  and  Hum¬ 
berto  Saboya  de  Albuquerque  for  the  construction  of  the  section 
of  the  West  of  Minas  Railway,  between  Henrique  Galvao  and  kilo¬ 
meter  48  on  the  Goyaz  Railway.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  work 
must  be  begun  within  two  months  and  the  line  completed  within 
18  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSION. 

A  decree  of  October  6,  1910,  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  J.  de  Oliveira  Fernandes  and 
Humberto  Saboya  de  Albuquerque,  for  the  construction  of  that 
section  of  the  West  of  Minas  Railway  comprised  between  Henrique 
Galvao  station  and  kilometer  45,  on  the  Goyaz  Railway. 

IBRANCH  LINE  OF  MADEIRA-MAMOR^i  RAILWAY. 

The  “ Marconigram ”  of  October  29,  published  at  Porto  Velho’ 
states  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  Madeira-Mamor6  Rail¬ 
way  Company  to  the  Bolivian  Government  for  the  construction  of  a 
branch  railway  17  miles  long  and  1 -meter  gauge  from  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  line  across  the  River  Mamore,  near  the  Cachuela  Esperan?a. 
The  proposal  has  been  accepted,  with  some  modifications. 

This  proposed  branch,  together  with  the  main  line  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway,  will  overcome  the  last  barrier  in  the  way  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  immense  territory  drained  by  the  Beni  and  Memore, 
with  their  larger  navigable  tributaries  in  Bolivia,  to  the  west  and 
south.  It  will  also  permit  of  cargoes  being  brought  by  boat  from 
the  frontier  of  Peru,  on  the  north,  down  the  Madre-de-Dios,  to  the 
Beni,  thence  to  the  terminal  of  the  above-mentioned  line  at  the  head 
of  the  Cachuela  Esperanqa.  From  here  cargoes  will  be  loaded 
on  cars  for  transportation  arouml  the  falls  of  the  Mamore  and 
Madeira  rivers  to  Porto  Velho,  and  here  transferred  direct  to  ocean- 
bound  steamships  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  SECTION  OF  MADEIRA-MAMORfi 

RAILWAY. 

On  October  30  last  a  new  section  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Kail-way, 
extending  for  64  kilometers  from  the  Jacy  Parana  to  kilometer  152, 
was  formally  opened  to  traffic.  A  trip  is  now  made  daily  over  the 
operated  section  of  the  line  from  Porto  Velho  to  kilometer  152  in 
about  twelve  hours.  Rubber  loaded  on  cars  at  the  present  terminus, 
at  kilometer  152,  in  the  morning  can  be  transsliipped  from  the  cars 
to  ocean  steamers  at  Porto  Velho  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
thence  carried  direct,  without  further  handling,  to  the  United  States 
or  Europe. 

NEW  SECTION  OF  THE  WEST  OF  MINAS  RAILWAY  OPEN  TO 

TRAFFIC. 

On  November  3  last  a  new  section  of  the  line  connecting  the  West 
of  Minas  Railway  with  the  port  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  in  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  was  opened  to  traffic.  The  new  section  extends  from 
station  Rio  Claro  to  Alto  da  Serra. 

REPORT  OF  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  FOR  1909. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
presented  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  on  October  20  last 
their  report  on  the  operations  of  the  company  during  1909.  The 
report  states  that  the  work  of  construction  was  somewhat  retarded 
both  at  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Corumba  ends  of  the  line,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  rails  have  been  laid  to  a  distance  of  475  kilometers  from  Bahuru, 
and  work  on  the  roadbed  has  proceeded  as  far  as  kilometer  575.  At 
the  Corumba  end  of  the  line  the  rails  have  been  laid  as  far  as  kilo¬ 
meter  180,  and  the  roadbed  is  about  finished  to  kilometer  210.  The 
section  of  this  line  in  operation  is  giving  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
traffic  is  constantly  increasing. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Irrigation  Service  of  Brazil  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Waring,  a  United  States  civil  engineer,  in  connection  with  the 
great  reservoirs  which  it  proposes  to  build  at  various  points  in  the 
north  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Waring  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University, 
and  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  dams  in  the 
Western  States.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Irrigation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE. 


Accordin'^  to  a  report  from  American  C’onsul  Alfred  A.  Wins¬ 
low,  Valparaiso,  the  business  conditions  in  Chile  have  materially 
improved  durhi"  the  first  nine  months  of  1910.  During  this  period 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
of  about  14  per  cent. 

Extensive  public  and  private  works  have  been  progressing,  and 
new  improvements  are  being  planned,  principally  the  port  works  at 
Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio.  The  money  market  is  more  stable, 
securities  are  much  steadier,  and  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  money 
at  hand  to  carry  out  any  legitimate  undertaking. 

Agricultural  interests,  too,  have  improved,  while  labor  is  employed 
at  better  wages  than  ever  before;  in  fact,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
workmen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  outlook  for  a  prosperous  year  to  come  in  Chile  is,  therefore, 
good. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE  IN  CHILE. 

A  Chilean  compan}'  is  exhibiting  in  the  Industrial  Exposition  at 
Valparaiso  an  installation,  in  operation,  for  weaving  silks.  This 
company  has  been  running  a  plant  in  the  suburbs  of  Valparaiso  for 
three  j^ears  with  success  and  has  found  a  ready  market  at  home  for 
its  entire  product,  since  the  duty  on  manufactured  silks  varies  from 
5  per  cent  to  GO  per  cent,  while  raw  silks  enter  free. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  CHILE. 

United  States  Consul  Winslow,  at  Valparaiso,  reports  that  at  the 
second  quarter  of  1910  the  16  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  were 
carrying  insurance  to  the  value  of  $90,012,545  (U.  S.  gold)  in  Chile, 
and  the  22  Chilean  fire  insurance  companies  were  carrying,  on  June  30, 
1910,  risks  covering  $76,314,344.  These  figures  are  a  fair  index  of 
the  general  advancement  of  the  country  during  the  21  montlis  in 
question. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  advises  that  the  Socie- 
dad  Ferrocarril  de  Aguas  Blancas  has  been  granted  a  concession  to 
construct  two  feeders  to  their  road  for  the  distances  of  43.3  and  34.1 
miles.  These  feeders  are  expected  to  open  up  some  rich  mining 
country. 
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The  Chilean  Government  has  granteil  to  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  a  concession  to  construct  a  private  railway  from  Chucumata, 
a  small  town  about  20  miles  south  of  Iquique,  to  the  rich  nitrate 
fields  of  the  interior. 

THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Nitrate  Propaganda 
Association  of  Chile,  the  production,  exportation  and  consumption 
of  this  valuable  fertilizer  during  the  j'ear  of  1909-10,  was  as  follows: 


Production. 


July  1, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910 . 

July  1, 1908,  to  June  30, 1909 . 

Increase  in  1909-10 . 

EXPORTS. 

July  1, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910 . 

July  1, 1908,  to  June  30, 1909 . 

Incrca,se  In  1909-10 . 

CON'.SUMPTION 

July  1, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910 . 

July  1, 1908,  to  June  30, 1909 . 

Increase  in  1909-10 . 


The  increase  in  consumption  during  1909-10  was  approximately 
24.2  per  cent. 

By  countries,  this  increase  in  consumption  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Spanish  quintals. 

Europe .  5, 597, 050=17.  25  per  cent. 

United  States  (east) .  3, 328, 109=40.  01  per  cent. 

United  States  (west) .  349, 431=30. 17  per  cent. 

Other  countries  (including  (.  hile) .  814, 299=76.  02  per  cent. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  production  of  mineral  coal  in 
Chile  during  the  years  1903  to  1909,  and  the  first  half  of  1910,  was 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Tons. 

!  Year. 

Tons. 

1903 . 

827,112  ■ 
751,028 
793,927 
932,488 

!  1907 . ' 

832,612 

834,514 

798,826 

406,000 

1904 . 

'  190S . 

1905 . . 

j  1909 . ; 

1906 . ' 

i 

Fifteen  companies  participated  in  the  above  production.  Over  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  the  Schwager  Co,al  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Lota  and  Coronel  Company,  the  Rios  Curanilahue  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Arauco  Company  (Ltd). 


Spanish 

quintals. 


51,750,951 

39,489,525 

12,207,426 


50,022,972 

40,21.3,232 


10, 409, 740 


51,798,158 

41,709,209 


10,088,949 


CHILE. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A  TUNGSTEN  DEPOSIT. 

Advices  have  just  been  received  from  Chile  to  the  effect  that  a  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  Senor  F.  A.  Sundt,  has  discovered  in  the  Department 
of  Vallenar  a  rich  deposit  of  tungsten  of  calcium  or  scheelite,  which 
heretofore  existed  in  Chile  in  amounts  so  insignificant  that  it  did  not 
justify  commercial  exploitation. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  new  line  connecting  Chile  with  Coihueco  was  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  October  8,  1910. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Chile  has  authorized  Air.  David 
Battle,  in  behalf  of  the  Aguas  Blancas  Railroad  Company,  to  con¬ 
struct  two  branch  lines:  One  from  kilometer  62  on  the  main  line  to 
the  nitrate  beds  of  Remiendo  No.  2;  and  the  other  from  Oficina 
Valparaiso  to  Pampa  Loreto. 

Alessrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.  have  secured  from  the  Chilean  Government 
a  concession  for  the  constmction  and  operation,  during  fifty  years, 
of  a  railway  from  Caleta  de  Chucumata  to  Oficina  Alianza,  a  distance 
of  nearly  88  kilometers. 

On  October  2  last  the  railwaj'  from  Alelipilla  to  San  Antonio  was 
formally  o])ened,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic 
and  high  Government  officials. 

The  Trans-Andean  Railway,  connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Aires  ascends  the  Andes  7,615  feet  within  a  distance  of  46  miles  from 
Los  Andes  to  the  summit,  or  an  average  of  about  166  feet  to  the  mile. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  under  consideration  the  construction 
of  an  irrigation  plant  near  Alelipilla  by  means  of  a  tunnel  leading 
from  the  Alaipo  River,  1^  miles  in  length,  that  will  irrigate  26,548 
acres  of  land. 

WATERWORKS. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  completed  ])lans  for  waterworks  at 
Los  Anjeles,  La  Calera,  and  San  Carlos.  Notices  for  bids  for  the 
installation  of  plants  at  these  cities  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Alinisterio  de  Industria  y  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago,  Chile. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Royal  Alail  Steamsliip  Company,  which  has 
just  taken  over  the  Pacific  Steamship  Navigation  Company,  will  put 
on  a  line  of  steamers  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama  that  will  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Royal  Alail  Line  from  Colon  to  New  York  and  thence 
to  England.  It  is  said  here  that  the  voyage  from  Valparaiso  to  Liver¬ 
pool  can  be  made  via  New  York  within  twenty-three  days. 
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WOOL  PRODUCTION. 

United  States  Consul  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  reports  that  the 
output  of  wool  has  rapidly  increased  in  Chile  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  exports  for  1908  amounted  to  27,745,080  pounds,  of 
which  the  United  States  took  about  8  per  cent;  England,  58  per  cent; 
France,  28  per  cent;  and  Germany,  6  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  wools  for  1908  Punta  Arenas  supplied 
21,100,244  pounds,  of  which  one  company  (the  Sociedad  Esplotadora 
de  Tierra  del  Fuego)  furnished  7,221,634  pounds,  clipped  from 
1,046,503  sheep.  This  company’s  holdings  numbered  1,281,850 
sheep  on  January  1,  1910,  and  the  clip  for  1909  amounted  to  9,281,629 
pounds. 

The  future  seems  very  bright  for  this  industry'  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  country,  since  the  climate  seems  to  be  what  is  needed 
for  the  production  of  fine  wool. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Chile  increased  $542,764 
(U.  S.  gold)  during  the  five  months  ending  September  30,  1910. 

According  to  last  census,  taken  in  1907,  there  are  in  Chile  24  cities 
exceeding  10,000  population,  with  a  total  of  924,041,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  3,249,279  for  the  entire  country. 

There  are  4,758  industrial  establishments  with  an  invested  capital 
of  $281,209,523  (U.  S.  gold),  emj)loying  over  75,000  persons. 

The  Trans-Andean  Railway  connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Aires  ascends  the  Andes  7,615  feet  within  a  distance  of  46  miles  from 
Los  Andes  to  the  summit,  or  an  average  of  about  166  feet  to  the  mile. 

J'he  Chilean  Government  has  just  completed  plans  for  waterworks 
at  Los  Anjeles,  La  Calera,  and  San  Carlos. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  taken  active  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  cholera  into  tlie  countrv',  by  having  ever}-  avenue 
of  entrance  to  Chile  closely  watched,  and  it  is  in  shape  to  combat  the 
disease  should  it  break  out  within  its  borders. 

The  attendance  at  the  Institute  Comercial,  a  government  business 
and  commercial  school  in  Valparaiso,  has  reached  729.  Evening 
classes  are  maintained,  and  the  course  includes  classes  in  all  the 
commercial  languages  of  the  country'. 

The  32  distilleries  and  55  breweries  in  Chile  pay  the  Government 
about  $1,000,000  (United  States  gold)  each  year  as  revenue  tax. 

The  Chilean  exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1910  amounted 
to  $55,966,135,  against  $51,754,913  for  1909.  The  gain  was  almost 
entire!}'  in  nitrate. 

The  government  estimate  for  maintaining  the  public  schools  of 
Chile  for  the  year  1911  amounts  to  $6,606,953,  of  which  quite  a  large 
portion  is  to  be  expended  for  new  buildings  and  ofjuipment. 


FREE  EXPORTATION  OF  CATTLE  AND  RUBBER. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  recently  decreed  that  exports  of 
cattle  and  rubber  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

SANITATION  OF  PORTS. 

President  Restrepo,  of  Colombia,  issued  on  October  25,  1910,  an 
important  decree  approi)riatino;  the  sum  of  .S30,000  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sanitary  stations  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  other 
equipment  for  sanitary  prot^iction  to  the  maritime  ports  ofj  the 
Republic. 

LAW  REGULATING  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Article  1.  The  companies  that  have  their  headquarters  outside  of 
this  country  that  have  or  establish  business  or  enterprises  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character  within  the  territory  of  this  Republic  will  register, 
within  the  six  ihonths  ensuing  after  the  initiation  of  their  business, 
at  the  notary  of  the  circumscription  nearest  the  place  where  their 
business  is  located  the  document  of  establishment  and  the  statutes 
of  the  company.  Anonymous  companies  (corporations)  will  also 
register  at  the  same  notary  a  copy  of  the  state  authorization. 

Companies  which  are  at  the  present  time  established  in  this  country 
will  be  allowed  one  3"ear  in  which  to  comply  with  this  provision. 

Art.  2.  Such  companies  must  have  in  Colombia,  at  the  place  where 
their  business  is  located,  a  representative  with  as  much  power  and 
discretion  as  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  in  order  to  attend 
properly'  to  all  legal  formalities. 

The  power  of  attornej'  of  the  representatives  must  be  registered 
before  the  same  notary*  referred  to  in  article  1. 

Art.  3.  The  documents  referring  to  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  order  to  have  elfect  in  Colombia,  must  be  secured  with  the 
required  formalities  at  the  place  where  thej*  are  given,  and  must 
have  the  certification  of  a  consul  of  Colombia. 

Art.  4.  In  addition  to  the  extract  of  deeds  and  statutes  of  the 
anonymous  companies  that  must  be  registered  according  to  law  42 
of  1898,  the  power  of  attorney  must  be  registered  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  place  where  the  business  is  located,  after  having  been  previously 
certified  by^  the  notar\L 
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The  extracts  of  deeds,  and  statutes,  after  bein^  registered  by  the 
tribunal,  must  be  published  for  three  times  in  the  official  paper  of 
the  department. 

Art.  5.  No  contract  will  have  value,  unless  the  formalities  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  decree  have  been  complied  with. 

Art.  6.  The  Executive  Power  shall  declare  whether  or  not  the 
formalities  prescribed  in  this  decree  have  been  properh’  fulfilled  by 
the  companies. 

Art.  7.  The  books  mentioned  in  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the 
twenty-seventh  article  of  the  Code  of  Commerce,  must  be  signed,  at 
the  places  where  there  are  Chambers  of  Commerce,  on  each  one  of 
the  pages,  by  the  secretary  of  said  Chamber,  who  shall  state  the 
number  of  pages  signed  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  company  to 
whom  the  books  belong. 

Art.  8.  The  district  civil  judges  and  their  secretaries  will  be 
entitled  to  one  half  a  cent  on  each  pitge  signed,  this  amount  being 
equally  divided  between  the  two. 

In  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  the  right  to  the  one-half  cent  per 
page  belongs  to  the  secretary. 

Art.  9.  The  signing  of  the  books  before  the  present  decree,  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  valued  for  all  the 
legal  effects. 

Art.  10.  The  present  decree  A^dll  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its 
publication  in  the  “Diario  Oficial.  ” 


The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  established  a  tax 
of  5  colones  (about  $2.50  gold)  on  each  cabin  passenger  (first  and 
second  class)  and  of  3  colones  ($1.50  gold)  on  all  others. 

The  receipts  from  this  new  tax  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Limon  custom-house  and  other 
official  buildings. 

The  same  law  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  raise  a 
loan,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  revenue  from  the  tax  above  referred 
to,  amounting  to  150,000  colones  ($75,000  gold),  with  interest  at  12 
per  cent  per  annum. 
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REDUCTION  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  agricultural  development  of  Talamanca, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  decreed  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  on  the  customs  duties  of  all  articles  of  merchandise 
imported  through  Bocas  del  Toro  for  consumption  in  Talamanca. 

LOAN  FOR  AN  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  authorized  the  municipality  of 
the  Central  Canton,  Heredia  Province,  to  raise  a  loan  not  exceeding 
100,000  colones  (about  $50,000)  in  bonds  of  100  colones  each,  for 
the  construction  of  an  electric  light  and  power  station.  The  bonds 
will  bear  interest  of  1  per  cent  per  month  and  will  be  sold  at  par. 
They  will  be  authorized  by  the  signature  of  tin'  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  the  Auditor  of  the  Republic. 

NEW  COLONY  AT  EL  SALVADOR. 

The  Constitutional  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  100  Costa  Rican 
families  in  the  plains  of  Santa  Clara,  to  be  known  as  the  “Colony 
of  El  Salvador,”  and  to  constitute  the  Eighth  District  of  the  Central 
Canton  of  Heredia  Province.  The  Government  wdll  pay  the  moving 
expenses  of  the  families  and  will  furnish  them  with  agricultural 
implements,  6  yoke  of  oxen,  10  cows,  1  bull,  1  sugar  mill,  1  saw¬ 
mill,  and  such  otlu'r  machinery  and  materials  as  the  Executive  may 
deem  necessary. 

The  Government  will  grant  to  each  head  of  the  family  and  to  each 
male  inhabitant  a  [)arcel  of  24  hectares  for  cultivation  and  a  lot  of 
1 7  ares  for  building  purposes  within  the  town  lot.  Each  head  of  the 
family  will  receive  a  pension  of  15  colones  per  month  for  ten  months 
from  the  day  on  wliich  lie  starts  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  WATERS. 

A  law  of  the  Costa  Rican  Congress,  approved  October  31  last, 
declares  that  the  power  that  may  be  generated  from  the  waters 
of  the  public  domain  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  is  inalien¬ 
able  and  belongs  to  the  State.  The  concession  and  rights  for  the 
utilization  of  such  power  may  be  obtained  only  upon  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  a  limited  period.  The  Executive  alone  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  grant  such  concession. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  recently  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  his  message  on  the  general  budget  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  191 1-12. 

The  estimate  of  probable  revenues  for  1911-12  reaches  the  sum  of 
$34,024,582.32,  distributed  as  follows: 


Customs  receipts .  $24, 383, 303. 28 

Consular  fees .  320, 000. 00 

Postal  and  telegraph  revenues .  800, 000. 00 

Internal  revenues .  800, 000. 00 

Receipts  from  Government  real  estate .  326, 342. 47 

Miscellaneous  receipts .  842, 455. 18 

National  lottery .  3, 000, 000. 00 

Special  revenue  from  the  loan .  3, 552, 481. 39 


Total  revenues .  34, 024, 582.  32 


The  appropriation  for  general  expenses,  submitted  to  Congress 
amounts  to  $34,024,582.32,  which  is  $2,255,097.68  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  total  for  1911-12  is 


distributed  as  follows : 

Fixed  appropriation,  1911-12 .  $7,  323, 066.  72 

.\nnual  appropriation,  1911-12  .  25,844,013.30 

Additional  appropriation,  1911-12 .  857, 502.  30 

Total .  34,024,582.32 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  WAR  SHIPS. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  awarded  to  W.  Cramp  &  Son,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  2,055-ton  cruiser,  with 
a  speed  of  18  miles,  and  a  school-ship  cruiser  of  1,200  tons,  16  miles 
speed.  Samuel  White  &  Co.,  of  East  Sowes,  England,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  gunboats  of  208 
tons  each  and  a  12-mile  speed. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS. 


The  President  of  Cuba  has  recently  issued  a  decree  establishing  the 
National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  as  an  independent  corporation 
annexed  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of 
the  Republic.  The  objects  of  the  academy  will  be  to  promote  the 
study  of  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  by 
stimulating  an  artistic  taste.  The  institution  is  to  be  composed  of 
65  resident  academicians  at  Havana,  24  academicians  from  the 
Provinces,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  honorary  members  abroad. 
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For  the  management  and  representation  of  the  academy,  there  wiU 
be  a  director,  a  secretary-general,  a  librarian  and  custodian,  and  a 
treasurer,  to  be  elected  from  among  the  resident  members. 

RELIEF  FUND  FOR  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 

In  view  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  recent  cyclone  in  the  Province 
of  Pinar  Del  Rio,  CXxba,  and  the  urgent  need  of  every  possible  help  for 
the  reconstruction  of  its  productive  agencies  in  order  to  prevent 
diminution  of  its  principal  resources,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  the  relief  of  this 
Province.  This  amount  will  be  distributed  in  money  and  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  farming  implements. 

TARIFF  CHANGE  ON  IRON  WIRE. 

Information  is  received  from  John  B.  Jackson,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Habana,  Cuba,  that  in  accordance  with  a  recent  Treasury 
decision,  iron  wire  (tariff  No.  41,  “a,”  “b,”  and  “c,”)  will  hereafter 
be  exempted  from  the  30  per  cent  surtax  placed  upon  it  by  Executive 
Decree  No.  44,  of  February  1,  1904,  when  imported  directly  for  use 
by  a  manufacturer  in  his  own  manufactures. 
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TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IN  SANTIAGO. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  author¬ 
ized  Messrs.  Miguel  Henriquez  and  Pablo  Arnaud,  Dominican 
citizens,  to  establish  and  operate  a  telephone  system  in  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 


LOTTERIES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Lotteries  afe  operated  in  all  important  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  according  to  advices  from  the  American  Consul, 
Philip  E.  Holland.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities  there  are  from 
two  to  five,  but  practically  all  are  under  municipal  supervision. 

The  State  laws  require  that  70  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  be  distributed  in  premiums,  5  per  cent  turned  over 
to  the  local  city  council  for  street  improvements,  and  the  balance, 
after  deducting  operating  expenses,  be  apportioned  to  the  public 
hospitals,  schools,  fire  departments,  and  charities.  The  revenue 
from  lotteries  serves  in  lieu  of  municipal  property  taxes. 
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The  dmwiiigs  are  held  biweekly,  publicly,  and  take  place  Sunday 
morning  in  the  quarters  of  the  police  department.  They  are  usually 
attended  with  festivities,  large  crowds  are  present,  and  local  bands 
furnish  music. 

SOAP  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

riie  manufacture  of  soap  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Two  factories,  one  in  Puerto  Plata  and 
one  in  Samana,  have  been  in  operation  for  about  fifty  years.  In 
1909,  the  output  of  the  local  factories  amounted  to  1,250,000  pounds 
(wholesale  value  $300,000).  This  includes  commoh  laundry  soap 
and  many  varieties  of  scented  and  unscented  toilet  soaps.  The 
entire  product  is  consumed  in  the  Republic.  Each  factory  pays  an 
annual  liccns('  of  $30.5. 
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LOAN  FOR  GUAYAQUIL. 

'Phe  t’ongiess  of  Ecuador  lias  authorized  the  municipality  of 
Guayaquil  to  arrange  for  a  loan  or  loans  not  exceeding  6,000,000 
meres  (about  $3,000,000  gold),  to  be  used  for  paving  off  debts  due 
to  national  banks,  as  compensation  for  lands  ceded  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  streets,  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  building,  a 
market,  a  crematory,  and  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
loan  is  to  bear  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization.  It  is 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  revenues  from  certain  taxes  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

CANALIZATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  loan  not  exceeding  13,000,000 
francs,  the  receipts  of  which  are  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
canalization  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil.  The  rate  of  interest  must  not 
exceed  6  per  cent  and  the  amortization  1  per  cent. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  IN  GUAYAQUIL. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  established  an 
information  bureau  in  Guayaquil  where  data  of  every  nature  con¬ 
cerning  the  country  may  be  had  on  application. 


qS)»^ 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 


On  November  21,  1910,  the  birthday  of  Presiilent  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  the  works  of  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Railroad  were  formally  inaugurated.  The  ceremony  was  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  the  name  of  President 
Estrada.  He  began  the  construction  by  driving  a  silver  spike  into 
the  lirst  tie.  The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Reynolds  Hitt,  was 
also  present  and  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  occasion. 

The  construction  of  this  section,  about  60  kilometers  long,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railway,  and  its  completion  is 
expected  within  eighteen  months. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS. 

“El  Guatemalteco,”  the  official  organ  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
publishes  in  its  issues  for  November  the  texts  of  the  following  inter¬ 
national  conventions,  recently  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Government. 

Convention  for  the  approval  of  plans,  estimates,  and  manner  of 
payment  of  construction  and  e<i(uipment  of  the  Central  American 
Pedagogic  Institute. 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  Central  American  currency. 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  weights  and  measures  in  Central 
America. 

Convention  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  International  Central 
American  Bureau. 

Convention  regarding  the  Central  American  consular  service. 

Convention  between  Guatemala  and  Chile  for  the  exchange  of 
official  correspondence  nnd  scientific  literaiy,  and  industrial  publica¬ 
tions.' 


TRANSLATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  with  the  object  of  cultivating 
the  commerce  between  the  countries  of  Central  America  and  because 
one  of  the  contracting  countries  can  not  for  special  reasons  enact  a 
declaration  for  free  trade,  have  appointed  delegates: 

Guatemala,  Sefior  Don  Manuel  MarIa  Giron. 

Salvador,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Salvador  RodrIguez  G. 

Nicaragua,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Perez  Alonzo. 

Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Roberto  Brenes  Mes^n. 
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Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1911,  importations 
from  any  of  the  contracting  Republics  shall  enjoy  a  reduction  in  the 
customs  duties  of  the  respective  countries  of  20  per  cent  on  products 
of  original  manufacture  and  10  per  cent  on  products  manufactured 
from  imported  materia  prima  (material  having  received  the  first 
treatment  or  process  of  manufacture). 

.Vrt.  2.  \Vlien  on  account  of  prior  treaties  made  with  a  Central 
American  State,  a  nation  shall  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  customs 
privileges,  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  heretofore  mentioned  shall  be 
effective  following  and  in  continuation  of  the  privilege  already 
conceded. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  not  be  included  in  this  convention  articles  the 
entry  of  which  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  prohibited,  nor  those  to 
which  obligations  attach  by  reason  of  special  legislation  by  the 
lespective  contracting  countries. 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATER  FOR  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Haitian  Repi^blic,  is  soon  to 
have  a  new  national  theater  worth  $100,000,  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  already  approved  of  the  contract  awarded  for  its  construction. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Messrs,  Occide  Jeanty  and  Justin 
Elie,  the  concessionaires,  are  to  construct  the  theater  and  manage 
it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
theater  reverts  to  the  State.  The  theater  must  be  completed  within 
two  years  after  construction  work  is  started.  A  monthly  subsidy 
of  $500  American  gold  is  allowed  the  concessionaires  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  contract,  and  in  return  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  theater  shall  be  given  to  charity  and  14  per  cent  to 
the  State. 

Every  year  at  least  30  dramatic  and  musical  performances  must 
be  presented  by  a  company  of  singers  or  actors  brought  from  abroad 
at  the  expense  of  the  concessionaires.  Six  free  public  performances 
must  also  be  given  every  year. 

A  box  shall  always  be  reserved  for  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

PARCELS  POST  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  closing  of  its  special  session  on  October  27,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  a  special  issue  of  postage  stamps  to  be  placed  in 
circulation  on  and  after  December  30,  1910,  for  use  on  parcels  leav- 
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ing  for  or  arriving  from  the  United  States.  This  issue  is  ordered  by 
virtue  of  the  Parcels  Post  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Haitian  Repubhc  and  approved  by  a  law  of  last  October. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PAPER  MONEY- DEMONETIZATION  OF  NICKEL- 
REFUNDING  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT. 

At  the  same  session  of  Congress  two  important  bills  were  passed 
relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money,  the  demonetization  of 
nickel,  and  the  refunding  of  the  internal  debt,  all  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  President  Simon. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money  and  the  demone¬ 
tization  of  nickel  currency  provides  that  as  soon  as  the  5  per  cent 
gold  loan  of  the  Haitian  Repubhc  becomes  effective,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  take  necessary  measures  for  the  ^vithdrawal  of  the  paper 
money  and  the  demonetization  of  the  nickel  currency.  The  rate  of 
exchange  shall  be  fixed  by  a  presidential  decree  as  well  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  withdrawal  and  the  demonetization. 

The  other  bill  relating  to  the  refunding  of  the  internal  debt  stipu¬ 
lates  that  as  soon  as  the  5  per  cent  gold  loan  becomes  effective  the 
Government  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for 
the  redemption  of  the  internal  debt  under  the  conditions  indicated 
herewith; 

The  6  per  cent  consolidated  debt  will  be  redeemed  at  55  per  cent ; 
the  3  per  cent  consohdated  debt  will  be  redeemed  at  27  per  cent;  the 
6  per  cent  loans,  known  as  provisional,  will  be  redeemed  at  54  per 
cent;  loans  6f  January  10,  1903,'  will  be  redeemed  at  54  per  cent; 
blue  certificates  will  be  redeemed  at  25  per  cent;  pink  certificates  will 
be  redeemed  at  25  per  cent.  The  certificates  delivered  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  claims  by  virtue  of  the  arbitral  awards  will  be 
settled  by  agreement  of  the  beneficiaries  and  the  Department  of 
Finance.  The  balance  of  the  loan  of  August  20,  1909,  will  also  be 
redeemed  by  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Finance. 

As  soon  as  the  5  per  cent  loan  becomes  effective,  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  will  deduct  from  the  $12,000  fund 
which  guarantees  the  reimbursement  of  bank  notes  of  5  gourdes,  a 
monthly  sum  of  $10,000.  This  shall  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  against  the  internal  debt  which  have  not  been  liquidated 
and  for  which  certificates  were  to  have  been  issued. 

The  commissions  intrusted  with  the  verifying  of  these  claims  must 
submit  their  reports  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Secretary  of  State  of 
Finances,  upon  the  authorization  of  the  Cabinet,  will  decide  upon  the 
manner  of  settlement  of  these  claims. 
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CONCESSION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FLOUR  MILLS. 

Mr.  Michel  Sylvain  has  been  awarded  a  concession  by  the  Haitian 
Government,  under  date  of  October  22,  1910,  for  the  establishment 
of  one  or  several  mills  in  the  Departments  of  the  North,  West,  and 
Artibonite  for  the  manufacture  of  wheat  and  banana  flour. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  which  runs  for  twenty 
years,  the  concessionnaire  will  pay  to  the  State  for  each  bag  of  wheat 
of  250  pounds  received  from  abroad  a  single  net  duty  of  20  cents 
American  gold. 

The  Government  will  furnish  a  site  on  the  coast  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  mills.  All  the  material,  machinery,  as  well  as  the  fuel 
imported  during  the  life  of  the  concession,  will  enter  free  of  all  cus¬ 
toms  and  port  duties. 

The  concessionnaire  is  authorized  to  organize  a  stock  company 
under  the  laws  regulating  such  enterprises,  but  he  can  not  cede  his 
rights  to  a  foreigner  or  to  a  foreign  company  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Government. 

The  concessionnaire  also  agrees  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  the  regions  suitable  for  this  culture.  A  period  of  three 
years  is  allowed  the  concessionnaire  for  the  establishment  of  his  first 
mill,  but  a  further  lapse  of  time  renders  the  contract  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Sylvain  hopes  to  find  the  necessary  capital  in  the  United 
States  for  the  establishment  of  these  mills. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  125,000  GOURDES  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  “LA  LIBERT^:.” 

President  Simon  recently  signed  the  bill  providing  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  125,000  gourdes  to  be  distributed  among  the  survivors  of 
the  explosion  which  occurred  on  board  the  Haitian  gunboat  La 
Liberte,  on  October  24,  and  the  parents  of  the  victims.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Finances  is  authorized  to  devise  means  for  realizing  this  sum 
with  the  least  possible  delay  in  order  to  make  the  distribution. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

A  new  steamship  line  has  been  inaugurated,  running  from  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  to  Honduras,  with  sto|)s  at  Key  West,  Florida,  and 
Havana,  Cuba.  The  steamers  will  be  among  the  largest  to  visit  those 
ports  and  will  accommodate  between  three  and  four  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers. 
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The  new  line  is  to  be  known  as  the  Honduras  Fruit  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  with  its  main  office  in  Jacksonville.  The  sailings 
will  be  weekly. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa  reports  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  developing  the 
country’s  industries.  For  some  time  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
has  been  encourged  in  various  ways,  the  introduction  of  modem 
agricultural  methods  has  been  urged,  and  the  Government  is  planning 
to  import  cattle  and  horses,  which  will  be  kept  on  a  farm  near  the 
capital  for  breeding  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  cattle  raisers. 

To  encourage  industrial  activity,  the  Government  has  appointed 
a  man  to  teach  the  prisoners  at  Gracias  the  art  of  making  the 
famous  straw  hats  of  Honduras,  also  called  “Panama”  hats.  Until 
now  this  industry  was  restricted  to  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara. 
The  prisoners  at  Gracias  are  now  given  an  op])ortunity  to  learn  a 
trade  which  should  be  useful  to  them  after  they  have  served  their 
term,  and  this  work  of  teaching  criminals  will  be  taken  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  “junco”  palm,  from  the  leaves  of  which 
the  hats  are  made,  has  been  planted  near  the  capital  to  see  if  it  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  Department. 

WATERWORKS  CONCESSION  AT  PUERTO  CORTES. 

By  decree  of  the  President,  the  concession  for  waterworks  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  city,  originally  granted  for  a  period  of  33  years,  has  been 
extended  to  a  maximum  of  50  years.  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  concessionaire,  who  now  proposes  to  improve  the  public  service 
and  increase  the  effective  pressure  for  more  efficient  fire  protection. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  HONDURAS. 

Advices  from  Claude  1.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes,  indicate  a  market  in  Honduras  for  acetylene-gas  plants. 
Kerosene  oil  is  at  present  the  chief  method  of  artificial  lighting,  but 
the  rather  high  price  of  this  article  renders  favorable  a  cheaper 
method.  Several  small  acetylene-gas  plants  are  successfully  operat¬ 
ing  now,  but  there  is  ample  field  for  depots  throughout  the  large 
cities,  as  w'ell  as  the  numerous  small  towns  and  outlying  settlements. 

Another  report  states  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  anyone 
well  acquainted  with  the  truck-gardening  business.  The  land  at  any 
point  along  the  railroad  beyond  the  coast  land  is  extremely  fertile 
and  well  adapted  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  market  is  ever 
receptive.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  persons  to  visit  this 
district  and  satisfy  themselves  that  they  can  become  adapted  to  the 
country  and  its  people. 
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1910  CENSUS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS. 

A  census  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  was  taken  on  December  18, 
1910.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Honduras,  the  census  must  be  taken  every  five  years, 
counting  from  1901.  The  last  one  was  taken  in  1905. 


MOJCO 


COINAGE  OF  MONEY. 


According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Public  Credit  of  Mexico,  the  coinage  of  money  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  8,105,560  pesos,  as  follows: 


Gold  coins... 
Silver  coins. . 
Nickel  coins. 
Coi)per  coins. 


To,  010, 000 
2, 884,000 
206,060 
5,500 


The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  last  ten  fiscal  years  was 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Gold. 

silver. 

Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1899- 1900 . 

1900- 1901 . 

1901- 2 . 

1902- 3 . 

1903- 4 . 

$598,086.00 

544,279.00 

791,382.00 

713,146.00 

921,545.00 

$18,102,630.00 

1  18,290,390.00 

1  24,509,850.00 
26,438,350.00 

1  22,025,450.00 

1904- 5  . 

1905- 6 . 

1906- 7 . 

1907- 8 . 

1908- 9 . 

...■  $818,988.00  . 

...1  41,776,500.00 
...  23,250,000.00 

...  16,600,000.00 
1,760,000.00 

$15,501,365.00 

6,079,000.00 

23,367,923.80 

7,403,619.50 

6,628,000.00 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  of  nickel  and  cop])er  coins 
and  the  total  coinage  during  the  same  periods: 


Year. 

1  Nickel  and 
i  copper. 

Total  coinage. 

Year. 

Nickel  and 
copper. 

Total  coinage. 

1899-1900 . 

123,010.00 

$18,723,726.00 

18,862,709.00 

1904-5 . 

$108,305.00 

417,100.00 

$16,428,658.00 

47,272,600.00 

1901-1 . 

28i040.00 

1905-6 . 

1901-2 . 

....  14,100.00 

25,315,332.00 

1906-7 . 

1,317,746.90 

47,935,670.70 

1902-3 . 

.....  49,038.00 

27,200,634.00 

1907-8 . 

24,003,619.50 

8,390,580.00 

1903-4 . 

....1  93,524.00 

23,040,519.00 

1908-9 . 

202,580.00 

COST  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Felix  Bezaury,  jr.,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Mexico  has  been  suspended  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  decree  issued  by  Congress,  dated  December  18,  1909. 
The  Supreme  Government  may,  however,  lease  lands  at  a  price 
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which  shall  annually  represent  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
these  lands.  The  lessees  must  furnish  a  perfectly  accurate  plan  or 
sketch  of  such  lands  as  they  desire  to  obtain,  and  they  shall  have  an 
option  on  the  purchase  of  the  land  should  the  Government  decide  to 
sell  it.  The  land  must,  however,  be  duly  surveyed  by  the  engineer 
of  the  Land  Oflice  Commission.  The  land  sold  to  any  person  shall 
not  exceed  5,000  hectares.  A  lease  shall  be  in  force  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  less. 

The  prices  of  the  lands  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  are  as  follows: 

Per  hectare. 


Chihuahua .  $6.00 

Choahuila .  6.00 

Sinaloa .  6. 00 

Sonora .  6.00 

Tamaulipas .  6.00 

Nueva  Leon .  6.00 

Tepic .  6.00 

Baja  California .  3.00 

In  other  States  the  prices  vary  as  follows : 

Per  hectare. 

Campeche .  $6.00 

Chiapas .  6.00 

Durango .  6. 00 

San  Luis  Potosi .  6. 00 

Yucatan .  6. 00 

Zacatecas .  6. 00 

Guerrero .  7. 50 

Hidalgo .  7. 50 

Oaxaca .  7. 50 

Veracruz .  18.00 

Michoacan .  21.00 

Mexico .  32.00 

Morelos  (approximately) .  40. 00 


EXTENSIVE  mBIOATION  SCHEME. 

At  the  initiative  of  Sefior  Olegaeio  Molina,  Secretary  of  Promotion 
of  Mexico,  and  supported  by  Engineer  Manuel  Vera,  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Waters  of  this  Department,  a  plan  has  been  completed 
for  the  organization  of  a  Federal  service  of  irrigation  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  Government  is  about  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in 
building  great  reservoirs  for  retaining  the  waters  now  going  to  waste. 
The  Secretary  realizes  that  many  of  the  farmers  who  possess  large 
tracts  of  land  are  not  in  a  position  to  develop  them,  and  he  is  fur¬ 
thermore  convinced  that  the  only  way  in  which  agriculture  can  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  mining  is  to  extend  to  it  the  help  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  large  appropriations  for  irrigation  projects. 

For  the  proper  prosecution  of  Secretary  Molina’s  scheme  to 
improve  the  agricultural  conditions,  the  country  will  be  divided  into 
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ten  zones,  jireference  being  given  to  such  districts  as  promise  the 
greatest  success  and  tlie  best  returns. 

It  is  believed  that  at  least  10,000,000  of  hectares  of  land  can  he 
reclaimed  and  made  among  the  most  jiroductive  in  the  Republic. 
The  report  made  to  the  Department  of  Promotion  by  a  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  indicates  that  the  amount  of 
irrigated  land  would  increase  the  annual  agricultural  production  of 
the  country  by  $300,000,000  and  in  addition  to  this  increase  of 
agricultural  resources,  irrigation  would  make  the  crops  of  these  regions 
practically  certain  each  year. 

The  pro])ose<l  ten  zones,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  are 
as  follows: 


Map  showing  the  proposed  teu  zones  into  wliich  the  country  wiii  be  divided  for  the  [iroper  prosecution 
of  the  vast  irrigation  schoiiic 


First.  To  include  the  basins  of  the  Altar,  llermosillo,  Sonora, 
Yaqui,  Mayo,  and  Fuerte  Rivers. 

Second.  The  basins  of  the  Sinaloa,  Culiacan,  San  Lorenzo,  Elota. 
Plaxtla,  Mazatlan,  and  San  Pedro  Rivers. 

Third.  The  Rivers  Santiago,  from  the  Chajtala  Lagoon  as  far  as 
their  mouth  on  the  sea,  together  with  their  tributaries,  the  Rolanos, 
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Cuixtla,  Juchipila,  and  Verde  Rivers,  and  also  the  Ameca,  Armeria 
and  Tuxjian  or  Coahuayana  Rivers. 

Fourth.  Part  of  the  basin  of  I.,as  Balsas  River  from  the  town  of 
Me.xcala,  State  of  Guerrero,  as  far  as  its  mouth  in  the  Zacatula  bar 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  basins  of  its  tributaries  Tepalcatepec, 
Marquez  or  Cupatitzis,  and  Cutzamala. 

Fifth.  The  rest  of  the  Las  Balsas  Basin,  from  the  town  of  ^lexcala, 
State  of  Guerrero  nortliward,  and  the  basins  of  the  Amates,  Tomatal, 
Tepecoacuilco,  Amacaizac,  Matamoros,  and  Atoyac  Rivers,  and  all 
the  streams  in  the  State  of  Flaxcala,  which  form  part  of  Las  Balsas 
Basin.  This  zone  will  also  include  the  basins  of  the  Valleys  of  Apam 
and  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 

Sixth.  The  Blanco,  Amapa,  Antijua,  Actopan,  Nautla,  Tecolutla, 
Cazones,  and  Tuxpan. 

Seventh.  The  basin  of  the  Panuco  River,  whose  first  tributary  is 
the  Chicayan,  and  is  divided  into  the  Tamuin  and  ]\Ioctezuma  Rivers; 
the  Catter  receives  the  Tempoal,  which  is  in  turn  divided  into  the 
Giles  and  Calabozo  Rivers;  farther  up  it  receives  the  Amajaque  and 
San  Juan  del  Rio  Rivers,  and  then  continues  under  the  names  of 
Tula  and  Tejiali.  The  Tarnuin  River  is  divided  into  the  Tampaon 
and  Santa  .Maria,  the  latter  receiving  the  Gallinas  and  Tamasopo 
together,  and  the  Hio  Verde,  and  continues  with  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  ujiward. 

Eighth.  The  Tamesin,  Purilicacion.  San  Fernanilo,  San  Juna 
Rivers,  and  jiortion  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  its  confluence  with 
San  Juan  River. 

Ninth.  The  Alamos,  Salado,  Conchos  Rivers  and  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  confluence  with  the  San  Juan. 

Tenth.  The  basin  of  the  Lerma  River  from  its  source  to  the 
Chapala  Lagoon,  with  its  tributaries  the  Laja,  Turbio,  and  Angulo 
Rivers  and  the  Casino  of  the  Rivers  La  Pasion,  Duero,  and  Zula. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Tlahualido  District,  where  there  is 
already  an  irrigation  system,  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  El  Salado,  and 
States  of  Tabasco,  Campeche,  and  Yucatan  are  not  included  in  the 
present  scheme.  On  account  of  the  conditions  ])eculiar  to  these 
regions  different  projects  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

THE  LARGEST  RUBBER  PLANTATION. 

The  “Economista  Me.xicano,”  one  of  the  most  influential  financial 
publications  of  the  Republic,  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
in  the  world. 

The  estate  referred  to  has  10,000,000  rubber  trees,  including  the 
various  annexes  located  in  the  Soconusco  District,  State  of  Chiapas, 
a  distance  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  23  miles. 
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The  hacienda  in  question  is  in  itself  a  small  town,  with  electric-hght 
service,  schools,  and  other  public  utilities.  The  Pan-American  Rail¬ 
road  crosses  the  entire  length  of  the  plantation. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1009-10. 

According  to  figures  published  in  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  of  Mexico,”  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1909-10 
amounted  to  454,912,051.15  jiesos,  of  which  194,865,781.37  pesos  were 
for  imports,  and  260,046,269.78  pesos  for  exports,  or  a  balance  of 
65,180,488.41  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  importation  in  1908  amounted  to  156,533,026.97  pesos,  and 
the  exportation  to  231,100,618.52  pesos,  the  balance  of  trade  being 
74,567,591.55  pesos. 

MERGER  OF  FAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

Consul  Albert  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  at  Chiapas,  reports  that  the 
Pan  American  Railway  has  passed  under  the  operative  control  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Veracruz 
to  the  Pacific  Railways  also  came  under  their  control.  This  gives 
the  National  lines  a  continuous  service  from  border  to  border,  vdth 
but  a  single  hiatus  in  the  center  of  the  Republic. 

TAMPICO  NOTES. 

The  American  consul  at  Tampico,  Clarence  A.  Miller,  wiites 
that  engineers  are  still  busy  surveying  for  the  two  lines  of  railroad 
essential  for  the  development  of  this  section.  Preliminary  work  has 
already  begun  for  the  direct  line  from  Tampico  to  Mexico  City,  and 
work  will  soon  commence  on  the  Matamoros-Tampico  line. 

The  transportation  companies  running  between  Tampico  and  New 
York  have  recently  started  a  movement  to  organize  the  small  ship¬ 
pers,  particularly  of  fruit  and  garden  produce,  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  section  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage. 

An  American  has  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  fiber  from  the 
banana  plants  of  this  section.  A  company  is  being  organized  for  the 
development  of  this  fiber,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  replace  to  some 
extent  the  use  of  cotton  waste. 

NEW  BANK  IN  SONORA. 

By  virtue  of  a  contract  dated  November  4  last  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  authorized  Messrs.  Luis  A.  Martinez,  Adolfo  Bley, 
and  Max  Muller  to  establish  a  mortgage  and  agricultural  bank  in 
the  city  of  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  under  the  name  of  “Banco  Hipote- 
cario  y  Agricola  del  Pacifico,”  with  2,000,000  pesos  capital. 
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GUANO  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  recently  granted  a  Californian 
corporation  a  ten-year  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  guano  in  17 
islands  off  the  Campeche  coast.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$150,000  and  will  pay  the  Government  75  cents  Mexican  ($0.37  gold) 
for  each  ton  of  guano  extracted,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
30  pesos  ($15  gold). 

IRRIGATION  IN  THE  YAQUI  REGION. 

A  commission  of  engineers  has  been  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Promotion  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  visit  the  State  of  Sonora 
for  the  purpose  of  carefully  studying  the  basin  of  the  Yaqui  River, 
in  order  to  properly  organize  an  irrigation  scheme  in  that  fruitful 
region.  Considerable  areas  of  land  are  at  the  present  time  irrigated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  large  quantities  of  cereals,  tobacco,  and 
fruit  are  cultivated  to  good  advantage. 

There  are  several  projects  to  increase  by  means  of  proper  irri¬ 
gation  the  lands  cultivated,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  crops 
raised  there  under  favorable  conditions  would  represent  a  value  of 
about  $40,000,000  every  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  YUCATAN. 

An  agricultural  school  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Yucatan.  This  step  is  in  accordance  with  the  movement  for  the 
founding  of  these  schools  throughout  the  Republic,  so  that  the  vast 
area  of  vacant  land  in  Mexico  may  be  made  more  productive. 

The  Department  of  Promotion  is  acting  conjointly  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Yucatan  in  this  matter,  and  in  connection  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  school  there  will  be  a  department  for  instruction  in  the  various 
crafts.  The  entire  institution  will  be  known  as  the  Lorenzo  Ancona 
Castillo  School,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  a  president  to  be  selected 
annually. 

The  ground  for  the  building  has  been  selected,  some  of  the  plans  of 
tlie  buildings  prepared,  and  work  being  done  on  further  sections  of  the 
proposition.  Actual  building  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  and 
rushed  to  completion,  as  it  is  planned  to  have  the  school  in  operation 
by  next  winter. 

POWER  PLANT  AT  TOLUCA. 

It  is  announced  that  a  group  of  New  York  capitalists  has  secured 
concessions  for  the  building  of  a  dam  near  Toluca,  State  of  Mexico, 
and  the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  to  generate  at  first  35,000 
horsepower  and  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  capacity  may  be 
increased  to  75,000  horsepower  if  necessary. 
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Investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  for  some  months  have 
convinced  the  promoters  that  they  will  be  able  to  develop  75,000 
horsepower  at  a  cost  of  only  $4,000,000  gold. 

Subordinate  to  the  main  power  project,  and  in  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  the  utilization  of  the  power  to  be  generated,  the  Toluca 
Power  Company  may  build  two  electric  railways  from  Mexico  City, 
one  to  Pachuca  and  the  other  to  Cuernavaca, 

NEW  RUBBER  PLANT. 

According  to  dis])atches  received  from  Mexico,  the  plant  known 
as  “Spanish  Carnation”  (Clavcl  de  Espafla),  which  grows  so  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  District  of  Posario,  in  a  large  section  of  the  State  of 
Sinaloa,  and  the  Mountains  of  Matatan,  is  now  being  carefully  studied. 
It  is  found  that  the  milk}'  juice  of  this  plant  produces  rubber  of  good 
quality.  The  results  so  far  obtained  are  satisfactory  and  promise  a 
success  equal  to  that  of  tlie  guayule  plant. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

“The  Diario  Oficial”  of  Mexico  publishes  the  text  of  a  law  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  consular  service  of  the  Republic. 

By  this  law  the  Mexican  consular  service  is  to  consist  of  consuls- 
general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  chancellors  of  two  grades:  Regular 
(de  carridre)  and  honorary.  Regular  consular  officers  are  to  have  a 
fixed  salaiy,  prescribed  by  this  law;  the  honorary  agents  will  receive 
a  compensation  equal  to  2,400  pesos  ($1,200  gold)  from  the  fees  col¬ 
lected  by  him  during  the  year. 

To  become  a  regular  consular  officer  one  must  be  a  Mexican  citizen 
and  be  able  to  furnish  a  certificateof  candidacy  to  the  consular  service 
issued  by  the  National  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  or 
pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  pursued  in  that  school. 

There  are  to  be  two  insjiectors  of  consuls  with  the  rank  of  consul- 
general  of  the  first  class. 

ANOTHER  RAILWAY  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  Mr.  John  D.  Sprecki.es  a 
concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  railroad  line  in 
Lower  California.  Tlu*  line  will  start  at  a  point  near  Monument  No. 
255  of  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  con¬ 
tinue  eastward  parallel  to  the  same  boundary  to  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  50  meters,  and  terminate  at  1,181  meters  east  of  Monument 
No.  242  of  that  line. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSION. 

By  contract  of  December  3,  1910,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  Mexico  is  authorized  to  construct  and  operate  a  line 
starting  from  a  point  between  Orendain  and  Guadalajara,  or  from  the 
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latter  city,  pass  through  Zamora  and  Morelia  and  terminate  at  the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  company  will  commence  the  survey  of  the  line 
within  one  year;  50  kilometers  of  the  line  must  be  completed  within 
two  years,  and  an  equal  number  every  year  thereafter,  so  that  the 
whole  line  will  be  completed  by  November  6,  1917. 

This  contract  also  includes  all  the  concessions  previously  gi-anted 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  to  the  Cananea,  Rio 
Yaqui  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  wliich  have  been  transferred 
to  the  former  company. 

RARE  VARIETY  OF  ONYX. 

The  “Mexican  Daily  Record”  reports  that  onyx  in  the  form  of  a 
true  aragorite,  varying  in  colors  from  a  rich  chocolate  to  a  high  amber, 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  immense  deposits  on  the  mountain 
side  of  El  Talan,  at  Etla,  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Oaxaca.  Experts 
declare  that  never  before  has  an  onyx  or  a  marble  of  these  particular 
hues  been  discovered  anywhere. 

Mr.  Ingle  Carpenter,  of  Hollywood,  California,  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  controlling  the  Etla  quarries,  says: 

1  predict  that  Mexico,  through  the  discoveries  made  this  month  near  Oaxaca  City, 
will  jump  into  fame  as  the  onyx  producer  of  the  world,  since  her  product  must  appeal 
to  the  greatest  decorators  as  meeting  the  tastes  of  numerous  builders  to  whom  the 
brighter  colors  appear  too  garish. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  since  this  entirely  unique  color  of  marble  has  been 
found  in  one  section  of  Oaxaca  it  may  be  discovered  in  other  beds  of  that  same  or 
other  districts  of  the  State,  and  that  the  supply  should  accordingly  be  equal  to  exhor- 
bitant  demands.  The  industry  in  Oaxaca  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  there  is  no 
other  section  on  this  hemisphere  which  can  rival  it. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DURANGO. 

To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Mexico,  almost  every  State  capital, 
district,  and  municipality  in  the  Republic,  inaugurated  one  or  more 
public  works  in  some  way  or  other  of  benefit  to  the  community. 
The  State  of  Durango,  according  to  official  information  received  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  inaugurated  more  public  works  than 
did  most  other  States. 

Among  some  of  the  more  notable  works  installed  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  In  the  municipality  of  San  Dimas,  public  laundries  and  bath 
houses;  the  larger  part  of  the  public  road  wliich  connects  that  town 
with  San  Ignacio  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Sinaloa,  and  part  of  the 
building  for  public  offices;  in  Carboneras,  a  building  for  public 
school;  in  Tayoltita,  a  public  square  named  “ Independence;”  the 
city’s  water  supply  and  electric-light  service;  in  Gavilanes,  another 
building  for  public  school  named  “Vicent  Guerrero;”  in  Sapioria 
another  school  named  “Morelos;”  in  Huahuapan,  another  school,  a 
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cemetery  and  reforms  in  the  town  jail;  in  Villa  Corona,  part  of  the 
construction  of  two  buildings  for  schools  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  municipal  palace;  in  Palmarito,  Vantana,  and 
Huizar,  public  schools  named  “Allende,”  “Abasolo,”  and  "Nicolas 
Bravo,”  respectively. 
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The  concessionaire  agrees  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  in  100  hectares 
within  one  and  a  half  years  from  date  of  contract  and  to  cultivate 
the  balance  of  the  250  hectares  within  two  and  a  half  years;  to  admit 
into  the  plantation  two  persons,  from  each  province  in  the  Republic, 
who  may  wish  to  obtain  practical  information  in  the  modem  methods 
of  the  sugar  industry,  and  to  provide  them,  free  of  charge,  with  board 
and  lodging;  to  build  a  post  oflice  and  a  schoolhouse  in  the  plantation 
when  the  number  of  laborers  there  shall  have  reached  400,  and  to 
provide  for  carrying  of  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  and  from  the  nearest 
])ort. 

On  its  side,  the  Government  agrees  to  deed  to  the  concessionaire, 
without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  him,  500  hectares  of  unappropriated 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Code  for  cultivation;  to  permit  him  to  im¬ 
port  machinery,  apparatus,  locomotives,  rails,  boilers,  carts,  building 
materials,  etc.,  free  of  customs  duties;  and  to  recognize  this  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  public  utility,  and,  as  such,  exempt  it  from  national  or 
municipal  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  the 
production  begins. 

LAW  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  passed  a  law  regulating 
the  imports  of  live  stock  into  the  Republic.  Its  principal  provisions 
are  as  follows :  Heifers,  2  years  old  or  less,  for  breeding  purposes,  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  customs  duties  and  consular  fees,  but  they  must 
not  be  used  for  consumption  until  five  years  after  they  are  imported. 
Male  live  stock,  for  fattening  purposes,  may  be  imported  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  $7.50  per  head,  but  shall  not  be  slaughtered  until  one  year 
after  import. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  PUBLIC  FORESTS. 

The  legislature  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  lease  of  public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
from  which  the  residents  extract  forest  products,  and  permitting  the 
exploitation  of  forests  in  public  lands.  The  law  also  prescribes  the 
duties  to  be  charged  upon  the  products  thus  extracted. 

TAGUA  FORESTS  WITHDRAWN  FROM  ENTRY. 

The  Acting  President  of  Panama  has  withdrawn  from  entry  all 
public  lands  in  the  districts  of  Donoso  and  Chagres,  Colon  Province, 
possessing  vegetable  ivory  (Tagua)  forests.  Exception  is,  of  course, 
made  of  such  lands  as  may  have  been  legally  acquired  by  munici¬ 
palities  or  private  persons. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  GONDRA. 


Sefior  Manuel  Gondra,  the  new  President  of  the  Kepublic  of 
Paraguay,  was  formally  inaugurated  on  November  28,  1910.  .Aiter 
taking  the  oath  of  ofRce  he  read  his  interesting  message,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  new  administration  will  pay  especial  attention  to 
finance  and  will  endeavor  to  improve  the  paper  currency  by  a  con¬ 
version  law. 

President  Gondra  has  appointed  his  cabinet,  as  follows;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Victor  Soler;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Jose 
A.  Ortiz;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  Albino  Jara;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Manuel  France;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala. 

PROGRESS  OF  PARAGUAY  RAILROAD  EXTENSION. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  American 
minister  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  the  newspapers  of  Asuncion 
announce  that  the  extension  of  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  from 
its  present  terminus  at  Yuty,  253  kilometers  (157  miles)  from  the 
capital  to  Villa  Encamacion,  on  the  Alto  Parana,  is  nearly  completed. 

The  British  minister  to  Argentina,  who  is  also  accredited  to  Para¬ 
guay,  traveled  in  October  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  by  the 
Entre  Rios  and  Paraguayan  Central  lines.  The  distance  between 
railhead  on  the  former  road  and  Posadas,  on  the  Alto  Parana,  as 
well  as  that  between  Villa  Encamacion  and  the  railhead  on  the 
Paraguayan  Central  was  covered  on  horseback.  The  whole  journey 
occupied  four  days. 

NEW  BREWERY  IN  ASUNCION. 

A  new  brewery  has  been  established  in  Asuncion  under  the  name 
of  “Cerveceria  Nacional,”  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  Machinery 
of  the  most  modem  designs  will  be  installed  in  this  plant. 


THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

“Peru  To-day,”  a  monthly  publication  of  Lima,  and  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  Peru’s  development,  publishes  in  a  recent  issue  a 
valuable  article  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ross,  on  the  petroleum  industry  in  that 
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Republic.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Peruvian  oil  lields  are 
the  second  in  the  world  in  extent,  and,  although  the  industry  is  com¬ 
paratively  in  its  infancy,  the  exports  of  petroleum  at  present  exceed 
200,000  tons  annually. 

According  to  the  article,  oil  is  found  in  the  three  northern  districts 
of  Tumbes,  Pira,  and  Lambayeque,  mainly  on  or  near  the  coast,  and 
often  at  a  shallow  depth,  although  recent  drilling  proves  its  presence 
in  large  quantities  in  a  lower  sand  which  had  previously  been  exploited. 
The  first  mention  of  oil  in  Peru  appears  in  the  writings  of  Padre 
Acosta,  who  states  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sail¬ 
ing  detected  the  presence  of  land  by  the  oily  appearance  of  the  water 
off  Cabo  Blanco.  It  was  not  until  1692,  however,  that  the  matter 
attracted  official  attention,  and  the  Spanish  Crown  ceded  the  entire 
petroleum  territory  to  Captain  Grandino.  By  1705  this  property 
liad  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Bel6n  Hospital  of  Piura,  but  by 
1826  the  Peruvian  Government  must  have  recovered  the  title,  for  at 
that  time  it  sold  it  to  Seiior  Quintana,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  the  next 
year  to  Seflor  Diego  de  Lama.  The  latter  eventually  divided  it 
into  13  portions  among  liis  children.  One  of  these  fractions,  covering 
the  ranch  of  Parifias  and  La  Brea  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Tweddle  in  1888,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  a  year  later  by 
the  London  and  Pacific  Petroleum  Company. 

The  field  known  as  Negritos  or  Talara  lies  about  40  miles  along  the 
coast  northwest  of  Paita,  the  port  for  the  district  of  Piura,  and  is 
the  center  of  drilling  operations.  Talara,  an  excellent  harbor  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  16  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railway,  is  the  location 
of  the  refinery  and  shipping  wharves.  The  residue,  after  distilling 
the  volatile  oils,  finds  a  ready  market  as  fuel,  and  for  some  time  has 
been  shipped  to  Chile,  where  it  is  consumed  in  the  nitrate  “oficinas.” 

Besides  the  oil  from  the  wells  scattered  throughout  the  Negritos, 
or  ocean  side  of  the  property,  a  black  and  extremely  adhesive  mate¬ 
rial  of  an  asphaltum  nature  is  found  at  La  Brea,  some  25  miles  inland. 
This  has  heretofore  been  evaporated  and  used  for  coating  the  inside 
of  “pisco”  or  “aguardiente”  tubs,  and  for  weatherproofing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  piping,  etc.,  but  in  its  natural  state  it  possesses  good  lubri- 
<*ating  qualities. 

The  existence  of  petroleum  in  the  Zorritos  field,  which  lies  some 
24  miles  to  the  south  of  Tumbes  and  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
ileveloped  properties  in  Peru,  was  discovered  by  De  Lama  in  1862, 
and  the  history  of  its  exploitation  is  a  history  of  repeated  financial 
failures  on  the  part  of  its  early  promoters,  mainly  because  they  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  capital.  The  present  owners  have,  however, 
fared  much  better.  There  are  to-day  some  50  producing  wells, 
including  3  flowing  wells  in  a  recently  discovered  “deep  sand,”  a 
complete  distilling  and  refining  jdant  with  concrete  storage  tanks. 
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a  pier  wath  floating  pipeline  for  loading  steamers  at  Zorritos,  and 
extensive  yards,  wharves,  and  shops  at  Callao,  where  the  offices  are 
located.  The  production  of  crude  oil  amounts  to  11,000  tons 
annually;  some  500,000  gallons  of  kerosene  and  100,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  refined  at  Zorritos  last  year.  A  recent  addition  to  the 
plant  just  made  will  increase  the  production  of  kerosene  by  10,000 
gallons  per  month.  A  lubricant  known  as  “Zorrilina”  is  secured 
from  the  residue  of  the  first  distillation,  and  as  this  is  of  a  rich  char¬ 
acter,  a  good  business  should  result  from  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
demand  at  present  does  not  justify  a  proper  plant  for  its  treatment, 
so  it  is  mostly  consumed  as  fuel  about  the  property.  There  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  750  acres  of  the  original  property  a  tract  of 
oil  land  just  north  of  the  Lobitos  field,  consisting  of  some  2,700 
acres  at  Cabo  Blanco.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  develop  this  at  once. 

The  Lobitos  field  was  first  prospected  in  1901  by  the  Peruvian  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  only  in  1905  was  petroleum  found  in  paying  quantities. 
This  property  now  belongs  to  the  Lobitos  Oilfields  (Limited). 

The  company  is  now  operating  80  wells,  in  one  case  15  from  a  single 
engine.  They  are  also  engaged  in  sinking  some  deep  wells  into  a 
hitherto  unexplored  sand,  which  they  believe  underlies  their  whole 
field.  The  entire  product  is  at  present  marketed  in  the  crude  state. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  an  American  company  at 
Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  a  large  body  of  water  lying  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  Range,  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Bolivian  boundary  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru. 
Unlike  the  product  of  the  northern  districts,  the  petroleum  of  Puno 
has  a  paraffin  base.  A  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in  sink¬ 
ing  wells,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  established  as  a  commercial  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  region,  the  article  says  that  the 
stratification  inclines  downward  from  the  sea  and  generally  to  the 
east.  Wells  of  a  depth  of  only  260  feet  have  been  successful  on  the 
beach  and  in  ravines  close  by,  while  those  of  800,  1,500,  and  1,900 
feet  are  usually  somewhat  farther  back.  The  wells  in  the  second 
oil  sands  have  reached  depths  of  2,400  and  2,600  feet  and  are  self¬ 
flowing. 

The  laws  promulgated  by  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  oil  claims  or  “denouncements”  are  liberal,  and  the  rights  of 
the  holder  are  clearly  defined  and  fully  protected.  After  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  cost  of  survey  and  location  the  annual  tax  is  £3  per  “pertenencia,” 
the  unit  of  claim  (approximately  10  acres),  payable  semiannually.  A 
bill  is  before  the  Peruvian  Congress  at  present  providing  for  the  de¬ 
crease  of  this  tax  by  half.  The  holder  of  oil  or  other  mining  rights 
may  purchase  by  arrangement,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  may  expro¬ 
priate  such  surface  land  as  he  may  legitimately  require  for  exploita- 
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tion.  The  oil  districts  here  described  lie  mainly  in  barren  and  unoc¬ 
cupied  land  having  little  or  no  surface  value. 

The  companies  operating  in  Peru  are  all  sound  business  enterprises, 
earning  large  profits  year  after  year,  and  are  steadily  developing  and 
extending  their  holdings.  New  people  are  entering  the  field,  both  as 
prospectors  locating  new  oil  fields  and  as  purchasers  for  exploitation. 
Peru  welcomes  and  protects  capital  which  comes  to  aid  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  natural  resources. 

There  is  a  home  market  for  all  the  kerosene  and  gasoline  that  can 
be  produced  here  at  present,  besides  the  demand  from  neighboring 
countries,  while  the  residue  can  be  sold  for  fuel. 

LOAN  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  OF  LIMA. 

The  Associated  Electric  Companies  of  Lima  have  secured  from 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroeder  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  loan  of  £1,200,000. 
It  was  effected  at  the  rate  of  86  per  cent,  with  5i  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semiannually,  and  2  per  cent  amortization.  A  portion  of 
the  receipts  from  the  loan  will  be  used  to  liquidate  obligations  of 
the  companies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  remainder, 
about  £520,000,  will  be  devoted  to  the  amortization  of  bonds 
circulating  in  Lima  and  the  payment  of  all  other  debts. 

HIGHEST  MINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  belief  is  expressed  that  the  old  Caylloma  silver  mines  of  Peru 
have  a  greater  elevation  than  that  of  any  other  great  mine  in  the 
world.  Their  altitude  varies  from  12,000  to  17,000  feet.  These 
properties  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  probably  by  the  Incas  before  that. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

From  an  interesting  article  published  in  the  London  “Financial 
News”  for  December  2,  1910,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs  on 
the  development  of  Peru’s  rubber  industry: 

One  of  the  most  important  wild  rubber-producing  areas  of  the  world,  yet  unde¬ 
veloped,  is  that  part  of  the  Peruvian  territory  known  as  the  Montana.  This  area, 
which  includes  the  Provinces  of  Loreto,  Amazonas,  and  parte  of  Junin,  Cuzco,  and 
Hunaco,  is  over  750,000  square  kilometers  in  extent,  or  more  than  five  times  the 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  lies  east  of  the  great  South  American  Cordillera, 
and  includes  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  large 
tributaries  which,  flowing  eastward  from  their  source  amid  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Andes,  join  the  main  stream  before  passing  the  eastern  international  boundary, 
and  provide  Peru  with  one  of  the  world’s  most  extensive  systems  of  navigable  rivers. 
This  entire  area  is,  more  or  less,  a  gigantic  forest,  wherein  the  vegetation  is  in  many 
places  so  dense  as  to  be  at  times  almost  impenetrable;  but  wherever  rubber  collectors 
have  gone,  it  has  been  proved  that  in  every  part  of  the  region  the  best  class  of  rubber- 
jtroducing  trees  flourish  to  an  extent  unexcelled  by  any  similar  area  in  the  world. 
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It  is  admittedly  the  habitat  of  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  the  Caoutchouc  tree,  and  the 
Castilloa  Elastica,  all  noted  for  their  large  yield  of  latex  and  the  resiliency  of  their 
product.  The  tapping  of  these  giant  rubber  trees  of  Peru  can  be  carried  on  apparently 
indefinitely,  without  seeming  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  latex,  and  without  the  danger 
from  overtapping  which  awaits  the  possessor  of  more  recently  planted  rubber  areas. 

A  serious  disadvantage,  which  must  soon  disappear,  is  the  difficulty  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  rubber,  when  collected,  to  the  Peruvian  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Government  has  now  signed  a  contract  for  the  extension  of  the  Southern  Railway 
from  Callao  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  on  to  the  Ucayali  River,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  con¬ 
tract  for  an  equally  important  connection  from  the  port  of  Paita,  in  the  north,  to 
Puerto  I.imon,  on  the  Maranon  River,  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  date 
by  an  important  firm  of  European  contractors.  Either  of  these  railways,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  enable  Peru  to  retain  the  rubber  trade  in  her  own  territory.  Although 
the  distance  which  divides  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  Montana  is  comparatively 
short  (about  200  miles),  its  great  difficulty,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Andes.  The  cost  of  supplies  for  the  rubber  col¬ 
lectors  will  be  considerably  cheapened,  and  the  4,000  kilometers  of  river  freight  from 
Iquitos  down  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  will  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  tax  which 
Brazil  exacts  on  rubber  passing  through  her  territory.  At  present  transport  through 
the  mountain  passes  between  the  Montana  and  the  Pacific  ports  is  carried  by  mule 
teams,  but  it  is  both  expensive  and  slow,  and  effectually  prevents  the  rubber  col¬ 
lecting  companies  from  making  their  output  as  large  as  they  would  be  easily  able 
to  do  were  a  speedier  and  cheaper  means  of  transport  available.  With  all  these  dis¬ 
advantages  the  cost  of  delivery  of  the  best  class  of  Peruvian  rubber  at  Liverpool, 
which  includes  all  rents  and  taxes  in  Peru,  is  well  under  4  shillings  per  pound.  The 
lower-grade  qualities,  requiring  less  labor  for  their  preparation  for  the  market,  also 
show  a  handsome  profit,  in  spite  of  the  seriously  diminished  price  for  inferior  grades 
during  the  past  few  months. 

With  improved  and  more  rapid  communication  and  the  cost  of  supplies  cheapened, 
an  increa.sed  amount  of  capital  is  certain  to  find  employment  in  this  region;  for  owners 
of  “estradas,”  or  “rubber  walks,”  also  make  a  profit  out  of  supplying  goods  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  collectors,  as  well  as  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  rubber  to  the  merchants 
at  the  port  of  shipment.  Capitalist  will  be  able  to  find  remunerative  investments 
from  increasing  the  steamboat  service  on  the  15,000  kilometers  of  navigable  waterway 
in  eastern  Peru.  At  present  the  trading  centers  are  limited  to  the  river  ports  of  Pal- 
mella,  Caballacocha,  and  Pebas,  on  the  Amazon  River;  to  Puerto  Limon,  Nuta,  San 
Regis,  Parmari,  and  Pebas,  on  the  Maranon  River;  to  Yurimaguas  and  Contumana, 
on  the  Huallaga;  to  Masisea,  on  the  Ucayali;  to  Puerto  Victoria,  on  the  Pachitea;  and 
to  Sepagua,  Mishagua,  and  Camisea,  on  the  Urubamba  River.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  largest  navigable  streams  traversing  the  Montana,  and  the  importance  of  this  cheap 
river  transport  for  the  development  of  the  natural  riches  of  .so  extensive  a  region  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Peruvian  rubber  known  in  the  English  market:  “Peruvian 
Fine,”  “Mollendo,”  and  “Caucho  Ball,”  or  “Peruvian  Slab.”  Between  the  first 
two,  which  are  simply  grades  of  the  product  of  the  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  there  is  verj 
little  difference  in  the  market  value.  The  “Caucho  Ball,”  or  “Peruvian  Slab.” 
is  obtained  from  the  caoutchouc  tree,  belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  from  the 
Hevea.  The  caoutchouc  tree  grows  on  the  mountain  slopes,  at  a  higher  altitude 
than  the  Hevea  or  other  rubber  producers,  and  instead  of  being  tapped  it  is  cut  and 
the  trunk  “bled  to  death.”  Each  trunk  produces  a  large  quantity  of  latex — as  much 
as  20  pints — and  from  the  stump  left  in  the  ground  a  new  tree  arises,  which  matures 
in  five  years  and  can  then  be  cut  down  again,  to  undergo  a  similar  process.  The 
price  of  “Peruvian  Slab  ”  is  now  about  50  per  cent  less  than  “Peruvian  Fine,”  but  the 
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t-mall  amount  of  labor  required  and  the  large  yield  of  latex  make  ample  amends  for 
any  decrease  in  price  of  the  product. 

The  laws  of  Peru  are  most  favorable  to  the  rubber  industry.  Title  to  the  rubber- 
bearing  lands  is  acquired  by  leasing  so  many  acres  of  rubber  lands,  or  by  renting  an 
“estrada,”  or  “rubber  walk.”  The  lease  (renewable)  is  granted  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  the  lessor  undertakes  not  to  cut  down  or  to  destroy  any  trees,  as  well  as  to 
pay  a  royalty  of  48.  for  every  101  pounds  of  rubber  obtained  from  the  estate.  Each 
estrada  consists  of  150  rubber-producing  trees,  the  rent  of  which  is  fixed  at  5d.  per 
annum,  together  with  5d.  for  each  2  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  trees  are  located- 
In  addition,  in  both  cases,  there  is  the  ordinarj-  export  duty,  which  works  out  at  about 
3Jd.  per  pound.  Cash  guaranties  have  to  be  given  by  applicants  for  leases  and 
“estradas”  for  the  due  observance  of  the  conditions,  which  amount  to  28.  for  each 
2  acres  of  land  leased;  the  amount  can  be  deposited  in  internal  debt  bonds,  the 
depositor  thus  securing  a  good  inter&st  upon  the  money  so  deposited.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  improve  the  transport 
facilities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  favorable  natural  conditions  and  the  greath 
enhanced  value  of  the  product,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  rubber  industry  of  Peru. 
The  total  quantity  exported  for  the  year  1909  was  approximately  2,000,000  pounds, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  for  the  present  year  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  thi.-^ 
figure.  All  the  companies  which  are  now  engaged  in  exploiting  rubber  lands  have 
made  very  substantial  profits.  So  far,  very  little  English  capital  has  found  its  way 
into  Peru;  but  Commander  Olivare  states  that,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
lands  which  English  companies  have  acquired,  he  is  quite  sure  they  can  not  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  profits  for  the  shareholders  if  carefully  managed  and  the  companies 
have  not  been  overcapitalized. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  plantations  as 
economical  rubber  producers,  although  the  vast  areas  of  rubber  forest  make  it  at  present 
unnecessary  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees.  A  law  has 
already  been  approved  under  which  the  Government  will  pay  a  premium  of  1  shilling  for 
each  rubber  tree  of  three  years  old  grown  on  a  plantation.  This  amount,  small  though 
it  seems,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  recoup  the  planter  the  cost  of  the  land  and  its  clear¬ 
ing,  with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  planting  the  rubber  trees.  Capital  care¬ 
fully  invested  under  these  conditions  has  practically  a  Government  guaranty  of 
repayment  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  while  the  investor  would  have  his  rubber 
plantation  as  clear  profit.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  which  exist  throughout 
the  Montafia,  such  a  plantation  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  profitable,  and  tests  already 
made  with  rubber  trees  on  plantations  have  given  marvelous  results,  the  trees,  owing 
to  the  suitability  of  soil  and  climate,  acquiring  a  thickness  of  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
ihe  three  to  four  years.  According  to  Commander  Olivara,  an  officer  in  the  Peruvian 
Navy,  who  has  been  intrusted  by  his  Government  with  the  work  of  inspecting  the 
rubber  lands  on  the  Montafia,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  “middle  east,”  the  capital  value  of  a  plantation 
in  Peru  should  be  greater  than  in  the  “east,”  for  the  reasons  that  the  Montafia  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  rubber  tree.  Land  is  cheaper,  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  Government 
subvention  at  the  end  of  three  years  means  a  return  of  capital  when  the  planter  is 
most  likely  to  need  it.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  appear  that  investors  might, 
with  profit,  turn  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  rubber  growing  in  Peru. 
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INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  CONGRESS. 

An  International  Postal  Congress  will  meet,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Uruguay,  at  Montevideo,  in  January,  1911. 
Delegates  from  the  ten  Republics  of  South  America  will  attend,  and 
they  will  discuss  the  basis  of  a  postal  union  to  be  formed  by  these 
Republics  of  the  southern  continent. 

LOAN  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Uruguayan  Congress  has  authorized  the  Executive  to  contract 
a  loan  for  $2,000,000,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent 
amortization,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  bonds  on  the  Montevideo 
electric-light  station.  The  service  of  the  loan  will  be  met  by  the 
revenue  from  the  station. 

OPENING  OF  PORTS  ON  THE  YAGUARON  AND  LAKE  MERIM. 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  River  Yaguaron  and  Lake  Merim  to 
Uruguayan  traffic,  a  decree  has  been  issued  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  qualifying  the  following  ports  for  the  customs  dispatch  of 
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IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


According  to  official  statistics  just  received  from  the  Republic  of 
Salvador,  the  imports  into  the  country  from  the  United  States  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1910  amounted  to  $326,078.74  gold.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  imported,  by  rank  of  importance,  were: 

Fancy  articles .  $75, 146.  65 

Flour .  64, 161.  59 


Drugs  and  medicines _ 

Hardware . 

Machinery . 

Foodstuffs . 

Fertilizers . 

Wire  fencing . 

Kerosene . 

Glassware . 

Wines . 

Liquors . 

Agricultural  implements. 


23, 297.  87 
15, 716.  65 
7, 339. 11 
5, 966.  32 
4, 800. 00 
4,  310.  75 
3, 959.  95 
2,  376.  31 
2, 300.  78 
1, 826. 05 
1,155. 40 
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merchandise:  Artigas,  Paso  de  las  Piedras,  Centurion,  Sarandi,  and 
San  Diego,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Yaguaron;  and,  under  the 
the  jurisdiction  of  Lake  Merim,  Puerto  Amaro,  on  the  River  Tacuari, 
Cebollati  (La  Cliarqueada  and  Tres  Bolas)  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
San  Luis  and  San  Miguel.  The  decree  also  creates  the  corresponding 
customs  offices  and  officials, 

IMPORTANT  RAILWAY  PROPOSED. 

The  press  of  Montevideo  announces  that  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  has  received  and  is  studying  a  proposal  to  build  a  standard 
gauge  railway  starting  from  Montevideo,  or  some  other  point  on  the 
Uruguay  River,  and  traversing  the  Republic  as  far  as  the  Cuareim 
River,  the  northwestern  border  of  Brazil. 

The  concession  would  also  include  powers  to  expropriate  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  agricultural  colonization,  up  to  10,000  hectares  (24,711  acres) 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  each  station,  the  stations  not  being  more 
than  15  kilometers  (9J  miles)  apart  from  each  other,  and  to  construct 
ports,  wharves,  depots,  elevators,  etc.,  on  the  River  Uruguay.  No 
State  guarantee  is  asked,  but  the  privilege  that,  for  twenty  years  no 
other  railways  (except  cross  lines)  may  be  built  within  20  kilometers 
of  the  line. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  FOR  MEAT  TRADE. 

The  Royal  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Messrs,  Furness,  Withy 
&  Co,  have  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  the  former  will  carry 
frozen  meat  from  the  River  Plate  to  Europe.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  steamship  company  to  build  six  new  steamers  equipped  with 
chilled  chambers  for  this  purpose.  One  of  these  steamers  has  already 
been  launched. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  URUGUAY. 

Vice-Consul  Goding,  of  Uruguay,  reports  that  tobacco  culture  is 
carried  on  at  several  points  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic, 
principally  in  the  Departments  of  Tacuarembo  and  Rivera,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Canelones  and  Montevideo.  During  the  year  1908-9 
there  were  1,910  acres  under  cultivation  yielding  an  average  of  774 
pounds  per  acre.  The  total  output  for  that  year  was  740  tons, 
yielding  an  internal  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $610,417. 

THE  SOUTHERN  EMBANKMENT  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  recently  promul¬ 
gated  the  law  approving  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
southern  embankment  of  Montevideo. 
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Tlie  “Montevideo  Times,”  commenting  upon  this  most  important 
and  costly  improvement,  says: 

The  extension  of  the  embankment  will  be  about  4,000  meters,  or  nearly  2^  miles. 
It  will  start  from  the  base  of  the  eastern  or  Sarandi  breakwater  and  be  carried  round 
in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  front  of  the  Parque  Hotel  at  the  Playa  Ramirez.  There  it  will 
join  the  series  of  partial  embankments  and  esplanades  built  by  the  municipality, 
and  eventually  carried  to  Punta  Carretas  and  Pocitos,  giving  a  total  of  over  5  miles 
of  embanked  sea  frontage.  The  embankment  will  also  be  carried  northward  over 
the  eastern  breakwater,  to  join  the  base  of  the  new  mole  to  be  built.  This  will  per¬ 
mit  the  establishment  of  tram  and  water  services  for  passengers  from  the  mole  to 
Ramirez  and  Pocitos,  along  the  sea  front. 

The  height  of  the  roadbed  above  sea  level  will  be  4  meters,  or  13  feet.  The  outer 
sea  wall  of  the  embankment  will  be  a  distance  varying  from  300  to  600  meters  (328 
to  656  yards)  from  the  present  irregular  coast  line,  though  naturally  less  at  the  two 
extremities,  where  it  gradually  curves  to  join  the  shore.  This  will  mean  the  reclaim¬ 
ing  from  the  sea  of  145  hectares  (358  acres)  of  land.  Of  this,  29  hectares  (71.6  acres) 
will  be  occupied  by  the  embankment  proper,  which  will  be  given  a  uniform  breadth 
of  70  meters  (229  feet);  36  hectares  (88.92 acres)  will  be  taken  up  by  streets  and  plazas 
or  open  spaces;  and  the  remaining  80  hectares  (197.6  acres),  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Government  and  the  concessionaires,  will  be  available  for  building 
purposes. 

This  means,  in  effect,  an  addition  to  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  of  an  area  over 
one-third  of  that  at  present  occupied  by  the  old  city.  The  city  will  be  br«.  idened 
on  its  whole  southern  side  by  a  strip  of  land  300  to  600  meters — say,  three  to  six 
squares— in  breadth  and  over  2  miles  in  length. 

The  construction  of  the  embankment  will  set  in  movement  a  capital  of  $8,000,000 
or  $9,000,000,  a  small  part  of  the  amount  which  must  follow,  since  the  reclaimed 
lands,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  be  developed  with  buildings — public  offices, 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  shops,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  schools, 
gardens,  new  places  of  amusements,  etc.  All  of  these,  in  turn,  imply  an  important 
extension  of  the  municipal  and  public  services,  paving,  drainage,  public  and  private 
electric  lighting,  gas  and  water  supply.  There  will  also  be  new  railways  and  new 
routes.  This,  of  course,  will  be  the  work  of  many  years,  but  the  embankment  itself 
will  be  finished  in  five  years  or  less. 


ARTICLES  EXEMPT  FROM  DUTY. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  country  of  the  following  articles  free  of  customs  duties: 

Disinfecting  apparatus  in  which  formol,  sulphur,  sublimate,  or  lysol 
is  used;  traps  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  trapping  mice  and  rats; 
compositions  known  as  “rat  killers”  and  “rat  pest,”  both  used  in 
exterminating  mice  and  rats;  iron  sulphate,  copper  sulphate,  formol, 
sulphur,  sublimate,  phenic  acid,  hypochlorite  of  salt,  sodaic  chryso- 
dol,  creossoline,  calcium  chloride,  Yersin  serum,  Haffkine  lymph, 
arsenic,  “ratices,”  and  powders  and  tablets  for  killing  insects; 
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sanitary  water-closets,  urinals,  and  sinks;  substances  known  as 
chloro,  naphthteleum,  and  hyco;  formaldehyde  apparatus,  liquid 
eucalyptus,  and  insect-killing  machines. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

President  Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  has  ordered  a  new  issue  of  postage 
stamps  of  the  following  denominations,  colors,  and  designs:  Stamps 
of  5  centimos  of  bolivar,  green,  with  the  bust  of  General  Miranda; 
stamps  of  10  centimos,  red,  with  same  design;  stamps  of  15  centimos 
of  bolivar,  gray,  with  bust  of  General  Urdaneta;  stamps  of  25  centi¬ 
mos  of  bolivar,  dark  blue,  with  same  design;  stamps  of  50  centimos, 
orange  yellow,  with  the  bust  of  Bolivar,  the  Liberator;  stamps  of 
1  bolivar,  yellow,  with  same  design. 

TANNIN  CONCESSION. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Republic  of  a  factory  or  factories  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  tannin  (tannic  acid  or  gallotannic  acid)  from  plants,  and  to 
promote,  by  every  possible  means,  the  cultivation  of  tannin-pro¬ 
ducing  plants.  This  concession  is  in  the  nature  of  an  exclusive 
franchise  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT  BUILT  IN  VENEZUELA. 

American  Consul  Herbert  R.  Wright,  at  Puerto  Cabello,  reports 
that  the  first  steamboat  ever  built  in  Venezuela  was  launched  recently 
at  the  Venezuela  navy-yard  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  President  of 
Venezuela  officiated  at  the  launching. 


